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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency,  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  herewith  the  report  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
biennial  period  dating  from  July  1,  1930,  through  June  30,  1932. 

Very  truly  yours, 

¥m.  A.  Blair, 

Chairman. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan, 
being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session,  appoint  and  define  the  duties 
of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  super- 
vision of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  institutions,  and  who  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition,  with  suggestions 
for  their  improvement." 


INTRODUCTION 


A  SUMMARY 

In  spite  of  the  general  retrenchment  program  adopted  during  the 
biennial  period  when  the  demand  for  economy  became  pressing,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  looks  back  upon  the  past 
two  years  with  satisfaction,  for  a  number  of  important  steps  have  been 
taken.  A  few  of  the  goals  to  which  those  concerned  with  the  public 
welfare  program  have  been  striving  for  many  years  were  achieved. 
We  feel  that,  as  a  whole,  the  state-wide  program  has  made  significant 
advancement. 

Necessarily,  progress  in  any  public  movement  is  slow.  For  this 
reason,  we  feel  gratified  that  the  social  program  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  carried  forward  to  the  extent  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past  two 
years. 

Changing  economic  conditions  in  this  country  have  produced  violent 
social  maladjustments  in  recent  years.  Millions  of  people  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Deprived  of  the  privilege  of  earning  their 
daily  bread,  they  have  turned  to  organized  charity  for  aid  in  their 
distress.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  social  work  has  taken  on  a  new 
importance.  It  has  served  as  the  safety  valve,  as  it  were,  for  the 
country.  Its  responsibilities  have  increased  many  times  as  new  clients 
have  appealed  for  help.  The  people  who  have  continued  to  draw 
sustaining  incomes  have  been  aroused  to  a  new  social  consciousness. 
Aware  of  their  duty  as  their  "brother's  keeper,"  they  have  given 
generously  of  their  means.  Usually  they  have  turned  to  organized 
charity  to  serve  as  intermediary  between  the  public  and  the  poor.  Some- 
times they  have  dispensed  their  own  relief,  whether  or  not  this  was  a 
wise  procedure. 

But  through  it  all,  leadership  has  been  needed  if  generosity  was 
to  be  converted  into  constructive  help.  Able  guidance  has  been  im- 
perative as  the  public  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
a  growing  multitude  of  dependents,  many  of  them  coming  not  from 
the  ranks  of  the  chronically  poor  but  from  the  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  classes.  The  public  welfare  workers  of  North  Carolina  have 
insisted  on  high  standards  of  social  work.  They  have  battled  to 
maintain  well-rounded,  constructive  programs.  Warning  the  public 
against  sacrificing  all  for  emergency  relief  they  have  urged  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  programs  which  build  for  the  future,  including  character- 
building  and  morale-sustaining  agencies,  in  order  that  the  State  may 
come  through  its  present   difficulties  triumphant. 

To  this  end,  the  State  and  county  units  offered  whole-hearted  co- 
operation to  the  Governor's  Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief  in 
the  furtherance  of  its  program.  Local  organization  has  been  effected, 
the  county  welfare  officers  cooperating  in  the  plan.  Governor  Gardner's 
Live-at-Home  program  has  been  put  before  the  people  with  the  idea  of 
assisting  impoverished  citizens  back  to  independence.  Garden,  canning, 
and  clothing  programs  have  been  promoted  through  the  various  state 
and  local  agencies  in  charge  of  such  activities,  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  interested  in  the  social  welfare.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
rehabilitate  families  and  to  teach  the  value,  and  the  actual  skills  needed, 
in  carrying  out  the  Live-at-Home  idea. 

A  number  of  the  workers  of  the  State  Board  staff  were  used  in  the 
organization  program  of  the  Governor's  Council  on  Unemployment  and 
Relief.    In  addition,  the  county  workers  cooperated  enthusiastically. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institutes  held  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  1930  and  1931  featured  problems  in  unemployment 
relief.  Methods  and  ideas  were  exchanged,  with  the  view  to  giving 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  all  possible  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  the  responsibilities  the  coming  winters  were  to  bring. 

Early  each  fall,  a  survey  of  the  anticipated  need  was  made.  These 
facts  were  presented  throughout  the  State  at  the  series  of  District 
Welfare  Conferences.  Able  discussions  of  social  conditions  served  to 
awaken  the  public  to  the  seriousness  of  the  need,  and  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  all  local  agencies. 

Important  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  1931,  including  the 
assuming,  by  the  State,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  six  months  school 
term ;  and  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  maintenance  of  the  roads. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  chief  school  attendance 
officer.  As  such  he  was  always  paid  one  half  of  his  salary  and  travel 
expense  by  the  county  board  of  education.  The  new  school  law  provided 
that  the  State  pay  a  part  of  the  salary  and  travel  expense  of  the  Super- 
intendent. Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina, 
a  state  subsidy  for  county  welfare  work  was  made  available,  a  program 
that  public  welfare  workers  had  been  working  toward  for  a  number  of 
years.  Great  results  are  expected,  now  that  the  county  has  state  as- 
sistance in  paying  for  its  welfare  work.  We  consider  this  the  most 
significant  step  in  the  county  unit  plan  since  the  Legislature  of  1919 
provided  that  every  county  having  a  population  of  32,000  must  em- 
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ploy  a  full-time  welfare  officer.  With  this  additional  talking  point,  we 
have  renewed  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  counties  to  employ  full-time 
superintendents  of  public  welfare.  The  increased  relief  load  has  made 
such  action  almost  imperative  in  a  number  of  the  counties. 

More  than  4,000  county  prisoners  became  state  prisoners  when  the 
State  assumed  maintenance  of  all  public  highways.  These  were  com- 
mitted to  district  prison  camps  established  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  under  whose  charge  these  workers  were  placed.  The  law 
provides  that  these  camps  "shall  be  constructed,  altered  or  changed 
under  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare."  Also 
that  these  camps  "shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
State  Higlrway  Commission,  and  operated  under  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  State  Highway  Commission,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  Charities."  The 
law  requires  that  the  State  Highway  Commission  establish  grades  for 
prisoners  according  to  conduct,  and  so  far  as  possible  introduce  the 
honor  system.  "Quarters  shall  be  provided  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  sick,  and  a  physician  may  be 
employed.     .     .     ." 

In  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Board  for  a  number  of  years 
back,  state  supervision  of  prisoners  serving  sentences  in  county  camps, 
county  jails,  and  other  county  penal  institutions  has  been  recommended. 
Passage  of  the  road  law  in  1931  assured  state  supervision  for  a  large 
majority  of  county  prisoners. 

Thus,  a  centralized  state  system  supplanted  the  local  camps,  some 
of  which  had  been  good,  many  bad.  They  presented  all  varieties  of 
camp  management,  the  worst  of  which  had  brought  notoriety  to  Worth 
Carolina's  chain  gang  system  a  number  of  times.  Some  were  clean  and 
comfortable,  others  menaced  health  and  embittered  men.  They  had 
been  much  improved  in  the  past  decade,  but  even  to  the  last,  the 
old-time  circus-like  cages  were  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  county  camps. 
Canvas  flaps  afforded  the  only  protection  against  extremes  of  the 
weather. 

The  state-managed  system,  with  its  uniform  menus,  housing  arrange- 
ments, disciplinary  program,  etc.,  will  have  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  introduction  of  modern  penal  methods.  In  making  the  round  of 
inspections  of  the  prison  camps,  our  penal  inspector  reports  a  very 
marked  improvement  under  state  management.  The  camps  are  much 
cleaner,  and  the  housing  arrangements  generally  more  satisfactory  than 
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under  the  old  system.  The  morale  of  the  prisoners  has  also  improved. 
For  many  reasons,  we  feel  that  we  are  well-rid  of  the  county  road 
camp  system. 

The  Legislature  of  1931  also  provided  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  the  Division  of  Institutions, 
and  took  over  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  as  a  state  func- 
tion, this  work  having  been  maintained  for  six  and  one-half  years  by 
grants  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  which 
expired  July  1,  1931. 

The  Legislature  of  1931  provided  for  the  first  boarding  home  fund. 
Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  who  are  not  eligible  for  help  through  Mothers'  Aid  and 
who  are  not  admissible  to  orphanages.  This  fund  has  provided  for 
a  number  of  children  whose  problems  have  been  particularly  acute. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

"School  Attendance  in  North  Carolina,"  a  survey  of  six  counties, 
was  published  during  the  biennial  period  as  Special  Bulletin  Number  11. 
This  was  a  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  project,  being 
financed  by  a  grant  from  that  Foundation.  The  three-year  grant  began 
April  1,  1928,  at  which  time  a  survey  of  school  attendance  in  Cherokee, 
Moore,  Union,  Lenoir,  Halifax,  and  Orange  counties  was  begun.  The 
bulletin  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1931. 

A  new  edition  of  "Laws  Relating  to  Public  Welfare  Work  in  North 
Carolina"  was  published  in  January  1932  as  Special  Bulletin  Number 
12.    This  was  the  third  edition  of  the  Laws  to  be  published. 

The  Study  of  Child  Welfare  Among  Negroes,  being  financed  by  a 
private  grant  also,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  It  is  expected  that  this 
study,  begun  several  years  ago,  will  soon  be  available.  It  will  contain 
valuable  data  upon  which  to  base  future  programs  for  the  development 
of  Negro  child  welfare. 

PUBLICITY 

The  interpretation  of  social  work  is  an  important  function  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  for  the  public  must  be 
informed  as  to  the  value  of  a  constructive  welfare  program.  The 
achievements  and  aims  of  the  State  program  are  reflected  to  the 
public  through  the  efforts  of  all  those  vitally  interested.  However,  the 
Director  of  Publicity  specializes  in  social  education,  and  through  the 
various  available  channels  gives  publicity  to  the  work  being  done  and 
to  plans  for  the  future. 
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Public  Welfare  Progress,  the  State  Board's  monthly  bulletin,  has 
a  mailing  list  of  4,000.  Hundreds  of  individuals  living  in  Worth 
Carolina  or  in  other  states  have  requested  that  the  Progress  be  sent 
them.  The  new  names  replace  old  ones,  thus  assuring  that  the  Progress 
reaches  large  circles  of  readers.  Every  effort  is  spent  to  make  the 
bulletin  comprehensive  in  scope,  so  that  the  public  may  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  various  phases  of  the  public  welfare  movement  in 
Worth  Carolina.  The  bulletin  has  always  received  considerable  at- 
tention from  the  press  as  well  as  from  individuals. 

The  use  of  the  fifteen-minute  radio  period,  donated  each  week  by 
Badio  Station  WPTF,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Durham 
Life  Insurance  Company,  has  helped  to  place  Worth  Carolina's  welfare 
program  before  the  public.  Talks  have  been  given  each  week  through- 
out the  biennial  period,  speakers  including  members  of  the  staff  and 
socially-minded  friends  of  the  work.  The  program  is  called  the  Welfare 
Forum. 

Throughout  the  period,  articles  published  in  the  state,  town,  and 
county  papers  have  proved  useful  in  the  educational  program.  The 
work  of  the  various  divisions  has  been  constantly  interpreted.  The 
public,  it  seems,  finds  news  and  feature  stories  of  welfare  work  interest- 
ing reading.  Especially  during  the  recent  biennial  period  has  social 
work  news  been  widely  read,  for  "hard  times"  have  served  to  awaken 
social  consciousness. 

An  article  on  the  history  of  the  public  welfare  movement  in  Worth 
Carolina  prepared  for  a  special  edition  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  was 
probably  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  the  State,  and  con- 
tained interesting  facts  on  the  movement  as  gathered  from  the  original 
reports  on  file  in  the  State  Board  offices.  This  study  will  probably 
be  used   as   a  basis  for  future  more  detailed   efforts   along  this  line. 

The  Director  of  Publicity  has  prepared  material  for  a  number  of 
state  and  national  agencies,  such  as  Who's  Who  in  Government,  the 
United  States  Daily,  the  International  Yearbook,  etc.  Articles  have 
appeared  in  the  Survey  magazine. 

In  order  that  the  valuable  data  presented  at  the  annual  Institutes, 
district  welfare  conferences,  and  other  gatherings,  may  be  disseminated 
to  the  public  at  large,  the  Director  of  Publicity  usually  attends  and 
interprets  the  findings  to  the  public.  For  this  purpose  newspaper  re- 
ports, bulletin  articles,  radio  talks,  etc.,  are  prepared.  Advance  pub- 
licity previous  to  the  meetings  is  also  given. 

The  Director  was  made  chairman  of  publicity  for  the  Worth  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service  in  1932. 
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The  Director  of  Publicity  is  available  to  assist  with  the  preparation 
of  any  written  material  in  the  office,  and  frequently  supplies  materials, 
bibliographies,  etc.,  to  interested  citizens  and  organizations.  Editing 
of  programs,  bulletins,  biennial  reports,  clipping  of  newspapers  and 
maintaining  of  clipping  files,  the  mailing  of  the  Progress,  etc.,  are 
among  the  routine  responsibilities  of  the  Director. 

The  chief  goal  for  the  future  along  educational  lines  is  a  closer 
coordination  of  the  state  and  local  welfare  units  in  a  more  thorough 
educational  program.  To  this  end,  every  chance  is  being  utilized  to 
assist  the  local  worker  in  interpreting  his  program,  and  every  effort 
made  to  give  wide  publicity  to  successful  and  useful  projects  in  order 
that  the  whole  program  may  thereby  benefit. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

The  Board 

Judge  L.  R.  Yarser  of  Lumberton,  and  Rev.  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  Jr. 
of  Raleigh,  were  appointed  by  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  as  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Judge  Yarser 
succeeded  Dr.  Henry  F.  Long  of  Statesville,  whose  term  expired  April 
1,  1931,  and  Mr.  Poteat  succeeded  Mr.  A.  H.  James  of  Laurinburg,  who 
resigned  on  April  19,  1931.  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Brown  of  Chadbourn,  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Seawell  of  Carthage,  were  reappointed  on  April  1, 
1931,  for  six  year  terms  each. 

The  Staff 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  have  occurred  during  the  biennial 
period.  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  for  a  number  of  years  Director 
of  the  Division  of  County  Organization,  resigned  July  1,  1931,  to  become 
connected  with  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Lois  Dosher,  formerly  field  agent  for  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Miss  Margaret  Lane,  who  had  been  girls'  probation  officer  for  the 
Wake  County  Welfare  Department,  became  field  agent  for  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  September  15,  1931.  Miss  Edith  Harvey  became 
secretary  to  the  Division  on  September  1,  1931,  succeeding  Miss 
Kathleen  Bernard,  who  became  secretary  to  the  Division  of  Institutions 
September  1,  1931,  the  Division  having  been  granted  an  appropriation 
for  enlargement  by  the  Legislature.  L.  G.  Whitley,  who  formerly 
worked  as  inspector  under  a  joint  arrangement  for  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  became 
full-time  Inspector  for  the  Division  of  Institutions  on  July  1,  1931. 
O.  D.  Knight  came  from  Mercer  University  on  July  15,  1931,  to  take 
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up  the  newly  created  position  of  assistant  psychologist  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene.  Miss  Blanche  Zorn,  who  had  been 
employed  on  a  half-time  basis,  as  secretary  to  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene,  became  a  full-time  worker  on  July  1,  1931.  Miss 
Sybille  Berwanger  was  part-time  stenographer  to  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene  from  September  1931,  to  June  1932.  J.  N". 
Freeman,  who  was  Director  of  School  Attendance  under  the  Rockefeller 
grant  and  who  carried  out  the  Rockefeller  School  Attendance  project, 
completed  the  project  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  Board  July 
1,  1931. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BIENNIUM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1931 

Salaries  $24,460.20 

Supplies 127.49 

Postage  and  Box  Rent 319.22 

Telephone    and    Telegraph 222.12 

Travel   Expense,    Field   Work 3,506.69 

Travel  Expense,  Board  Meetings 144.86 

Printing    974.09 

Repairs    6.50 

General   Expense   91.00 

Equipment 119.15 

Compensation    542.18 


$30,513.50 
Special  Funds 
Governor's  Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief 

Salary $  2,134.17 

Supplies 104.76 

Postage,   Telephone   and    Telegraph 168.64 

Travel   Expense   2,196.97 

Printing 39.71 

General   Expense 187.00 

Equipment   28.62 

$  4,859.87 
Negro  Welfare  Work    (Rockefeller) 

Salary    $  2,400.00 

Travel   Expense    1,503.74 

$  3,903.74 
School  Attendance   (Rockefeller) 

Salary    $  2,100.00 

Printing  and  Tabulation 301.96 

$  2,401.96 
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Child  Welfare  Study  (Rosenwald) 

Salary   and    Special   Work $  488.33 

Travel  Expense   65.94 

$  554.27 
County  School  Attendance 

Travel   Expense  $  22.36 

Cards   9.20 

Express    2.37 

$  33.93 
Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  30,  1932 

Salaries  $30,492.07 

Supplies 230.64 

Postage  and  Box  Rent 435.00 

Telephone    and    Telegraph 106.16 

Travel   Expense,   Field    Work 4,454.98 

Travel  Expense,  Board  Meetings 116.40 

Printing    1,360.99 

Repairs 20.00 

General  Expense   95.00 

Equipment    373.97 


i  $37,685.21 

Special  Funds 

Governor's  Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief 

Salaries  : $  7,064.95 

Supplies    268.10 

Postage,  Telegraph  and  Telephone 176.34 

Travel   Expense    3,440.62 

Printing    105.55 

General  Expense   94.78 

Equipment   115.85 


$11,266.19 
Fund  "A" 

Salary    $      280.00 

Travel   Expense   101.71 

All    Other    324.78 

$  706.49 
Fund  "B" 

Salary    $  140.00 

Postage,    Telegraph    and    Telephone 23.72 

Travel   Expense   176.40 

Printing    93.70 

All   Other   2,665.71 

$  3,099.53 
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Child  Welfare  Study  (Rosenwald) 

Salary    $  42.61 

Travel   Expense   35.45 


$        78.06 
PLANS  FOR  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Trained  Worker  in  Every  County 

Since  the  key  to  the  state-wide  plan  for  public  welfare  lies  in  the 
county  welfare  units,  one  of  the  chief  goals  for  our  program  should  be 
a  trained  worker  for  every  county.  In  the  biennial  report  for  1928-30, 
we  declared :  "Unless  the  State  steps  in  and  helps  some  of  the  poorer 
counties  they  will  probably  never  be  able  to  put  on  organized  welfare 
work,  and  these  counties  are  usually  the  ones  in  which  the  need  for 
such  service  is  greatest.  Provision  by  the  Legislature  for  a  Subsidizing 
Fund  would  be  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  that  could  be  taken 
and  our  Department  is  wholeheartedly  committed  to  such  a  program." 
Our  hope  of  a  state  subsidy  became  an  actuality  when  the  Legislature 
of  1931  provided  that  the  State  assume  maintenance  of  the  six-months 
school  term,  and  thus  provided  a  part  of  the  welfare  officer's  salary 
and  travel  expense.  With  this  help  from  the  State,  every  county,  we 
feel,  can  afford  to  employ  a  full-time  welfare  officer.  Such  state  help 
came  at  an  opportune  time,  as  the  stress  of  recent  years  has  made  the 
need  for  a  local  welfare  officer  in  every  county  almost  imperative. 

Need  for  a  Parole  Program  > 

North  Carolina  prison  populations  are  ever  soaring  upward,  while 
employment  for  prisoners  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain.  More 
and  more  do  we  realize  that  long  terms  spent  in  idleness  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prisoner  and  expense  of  the  State.  Housing  facilities 
become  more  inadequate,  creating  the  need  for  additional  buildings, 
while  the  taxpayers  groan  under  the  heavy  burdens  they  are  carrying. 

A  recent  unofficial  estimate  of  the  Executive  Counsel,  Mr.  Tyre 
Taylor,  indicated  that  he  believes  1,000  prisoners  at  the  State  Prison 
could  be  paroled  if  we  had  an  adequate  system  of  supervision.  He 
stated  that  these  men  cost  the  State  $182,000  a  year  in  maintenance, 
but  that  an  adequate  parole  system  should  cost  only  $40,000  a  year. 

Economy,  however,  is  not  the  only  consideration.  Since  the  aim  of 
the  prison  is  to  rehabilitate  men  as  well  as  punish  them,  we  must  be 
ready  to  return  prisoners  to  the  outside  world  when  the  psychological 
time  comes  for  them  to  be  released.  "We  are  told  that  there  comes  a 
time  in  a  man's  prison   experience  when  he  is  ready  to  take   a   self- 
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respecting  position  in  the  world  at  large,  and  the  time  spent  behind 
bars  after  this  moment  arrives  is  wasted  as  far  as  benefit  to  him  or 
society  is  concerned. 

In  addition,  prisoners  are  usually  needed  at  home  to  provide  for 
dependents,  many  of  whom  become  public  charges  when  their  bread- 
winners are  incarcerated  in  prison.  Yet  a  man  just  released  from 
prison  often  needs  guidance  and  supervision  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts 
to  adjust  to  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Likewise,  the  parole  programs  of  our  institutions  for  delinquent  boys 
and  girls,  for  the  State  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  and  for  the  State 
Hospitals  should  be  developed.  Such  supervision  would  help  the  in- 
mate bridge  the  gap  between  institutional  life  and  community 
readjustment. 

The  state  institutions  do  not  have  adequate  parole  facilities.  The 
full-time  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  the  counties  are  already 
overburdened  with  manifold  duties.  But  in  those  counties  where  the 
superintendent  of  schools  serves  as  ex  officio  welfare  officer,  parole 
work  is  necessarily  neglected  in  most  instances.  "We  look  to  the  future 
for  a  solution  of  our  parole  problems. 

Probation  System  Needed 

An  adult  probation  system  would  prove  helpful  in  keeping  people 
out  of  prisons,  and  in  guiding  men  and  women  who  are  not  confirmed 
criminals  into  more  social  actions.  The  probation  plan,  while  much 
more  economical,  rests  not  on  its  financial  but  on  its  social  and  cor- 
rectional values.  The  heart  of  probation  is  the  dealing  with  the  in- 
dividual offender,  helping  him  to  correct  his  ways,  and  at  the  same 
time  promoting  the  general  security  and  orderliness  of  the  community. 

According  to  the  Wickersham  Report,  "imprisonment  as  against 
probation  is  an  unwarranted  waste  of  public  funds." 

Massachusetts  has  compulsory  probation  and  has  not  added  a  cell 
room  to  any  of  her  penal  or  correctional  institutions  for  over  25 
years.  The  State  has  closed  five  institutions  for  the  imprisonment  of 
criminals.  Consider  the  relief  to  taxpayers  from  the  cost  of  institutional 
care  of  such  portion  of  them  as  under  the  old  order  would  be  in- 
carcerated. Today  each  of  Massachusetts'  ninety  courts  has  one  or 
more  probation  officers,  appointed  by  the  judges  and  removable  by 
them.  The  first  probation  officer  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  1878.  Fifty  years  later  all  of  the  states  except 
one  had  juvenile  probation  and  36  had  extended  the  system  into  the 
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adult  field.    Wow  there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  probation 
workers. 

Juvenile  Courts 

Worth  Carolina  has  an  ideal  set-up  for  juvenile  courts  on  paper,  but 
in  actual  administration  many  improvements  could  be  effected.  To 
begin  with,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  is  usually  an  ex  officio 
officer,  for  the  law  provides  that  the  clerk  of  court  must  serve  unless 
another  judge  is  chosen.  The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  chief 
probation  officer.  As  few  more  than  one-half  of  the  counties  have  full- 
time  welfare  workers,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  automatically  devolve 
upon  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  who  becomes  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  we  find,  frequently,  that  the  juvenile  court 
is  made  up  of  two  ex  officio  officers,  who,  in  most  instances,  have  little 
time  to  give  to  these  extra  duties. 

Better  trained  and  more  interested  personnel  is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  functions  of  the  juvenile  court  if  it  is  to  guide  effectively  the  de- 
linquent young  who  come  before  it.  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  placed  on 
probation,  it  frequently  means  that  he  is  simply  turned  loose  to  return 
to  his  former  habits.  Our  institutions  can  accept  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  juvenile  court  charges;  thus  the  juvenile  court  must  increase  its 
probation  facilities  in  order  to  achieve  its  aim.  As  for  the  dependent 
children  who  are  brought  before  the  court,  they  must  be  provided  for 
with  wisdom,  for  their  destinies  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  through 
the  juvenile  court,  must  determine  disposition  of  their  cases. 

Provision  for  Negro  Feebleminded 

Worth  Carolina  provides  no  facilities  for  caring  for  or  training  the 
Negro  feebleminded  child.  For  some  time  we  have  recommended  that 
this  State  should  make  some  provision  for  the  Negro  child  of  limited 
intelligence,  either  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  or  at  the  Caswell 
Training  School  at  Kinston,  since,  owing  to  economic  conditions,  a 
separate  institution  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question  now.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  Negro  criminals  are  feebleminded,  we  empha- 
size the  importance  of  providing  facilities  for  training  colored  boys 
and  girls  of  limited  intelligence  while  they  are  young. 

Provision  for  Child  IVith  Combination  of  Defects 

The  child  with  a  combination  of  defects  proves  to  be  a  difficult 
problem  for  any  institution  for  children  having  only  one  handicap. 
For  instance,  the  blind  child  who  is  also  feebleminded  does  not  fit 
into  the  program  of  either  the  state  blind  school  or  the  school  for  the 
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feebleminded.  Nor  can  the  feebleminded  and  deaf  and  dumb  child 
benefit  materially  by  the  training  in  these  institutions.  The  feeble- 
minded and  delinquent  boy  or  girl  proves  a  trouble-maker  at  Caswell 
or  at  Jackson  Training  School.  This  problem  is  a  pressing  one. 
Children  so  handicapped  should  be  given  the  specialized  training  they 
need. 

Provision  for  Negro  Female  Delinquents 

Again  we  are  asking  that  the  State  assume  maintenance  of  the 
North  Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland,  a  school 
founded  some  years  ago  by  Negro  club  women  and  maintained  heroically 
and  at  great  sacrifice.  Yet  it  has  a  capacity  of  only  about  20.  North 
Carolina  maintains  institutions  for  white  delinquent  boys  and  girls, 
and  for  Negro  delinquent  boys.  It  should  round  out  its  program  for 
wayward  youth  by  providing  facilities  for  training  for  future  Negro 
womanhood. 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

I.    GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  duties  of  this  Division  were  outlined  in  the  biennial  report  for 
1928-30.  Its  work  for  dependent  children  has  been  broadened  and 
made  more  effective  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  which  (1)  ap- 
propriated a  $5,000  annual  Boarding  or  Foster  Home  Fund  for  chil- 
dren not  eligible  for  other  type  care  and  (2)  enacted  a  law  regulating 
the  transfer  of  dependent  or  delinquent  children  within  and  without 
the  State  and  defining  their  settlement. 

Incident  to  increase  in  population  and  the  stress  of  hard  times, 
the  work  of  this  Division  has  at  least  quadrupled  in  the  last  four  years. 
But  an  earnest  effort  is  made  by  each  member  of  the  Division  staff  to 
meet  the  many  calls. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  organizations  and  citizens  interested  in  child 
welfare  is  an  important  activity  of  the  Division,  hence  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  history  of  the  development  of  methods  of  child-care  in  North 
Carolina  was  given  over  the  radio  through  Station  WPTF  in  Raleigh 
in  the  fall  of  1930.  Talks  were  also  made  before  the  Fifth  District 
Medical  Society,  the  State  Teachers  Association,  the  State  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  Halifax  County  Teachers  As- 
sociation and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Enfield  by  the  Director  and  before 
the  Woman's  Clubs  in  Newland  and  Taylorsville,  by  the  Field  Agent. 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Orphanage  Association,  Tri- 
State  Conference  of  Orphanage  workers,  several  District  Conferences 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Conference  for 
Social  Service  have  been  attended  with  pleasure  and  profit.  During 
1931-32  the  Director  of  the  Division  served  as  Secretary  for  the  Com- 
mittee on. "The  Child"  of  the  State  Conference. 

Named  as  a  member  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  which  met  in  Washington  in  November,  1930,  the 
Director  attended  at  her  own  expense.  In  order  to  learn  methods  of 
child  care  used  in  other  states,  both  the  Director  and  the  Field  Agent 
of  this  Division  attended,  at  their  own  expense,  the  National  Conference 
on  Social  Work  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1932.  By  these 
out-of-state  contacts  the  staff  is  able  to  evaluate  its  work  and  that 
of  all  the  child-caring  agencies  in  our  state  not  only  on  a  basis  of 
local  needs  but  by  comparison  with  methods  and  attainments  of  other 
localities  or  states.     In  this  way  we  are  more  nearly  enabled  to  carry 
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out  our  aim  that  North  Carolina's  program  for  dependent,  defective 
and  delinquent  children  shall  be  second  to  none. 

II.    CASE-TVOEK 

The  following  table  is  a  synopsis  of  types  and  number  of  new  cases 
handled  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  during  this  biennial  period: 

Type  Number 

Mothers'  Aid — 

New    cases    247 

Inquiries  and  not  approved 191 

Boarding  Home  care  cases  approved 25 

Neglected    and    dependent   children 332 

Delinquent    children    : 217 

Requests    for    child    placing 75 

Incest    and    abortion 11 

Cripples   27 

Impostors 6 

Poor   relief   232 

Families  of  Federal  prisoners 25 

Transients 23 

Mixed  blood   4 

Miscellaneous    33 

Health  problems  54 

Boarding   Homes    (licensed   and    inquiries) 57 

Proposed  child-caring  institutions  10 

1,569 

Total  old  cases  active  July  1,  1930 2,436 

Total  new  cases  active  July  1,  1932 1,569 

Grand  total,  July  1,  1930  to  July  1,  1932 4,005 

Since  the  case-work  function  of  the  Division  is  primarily  one  of 
contact  between  out-of-state  agencies  and  county  departments  of  Public 
"Welfare  and  therefore  chiefly  advisory  in  its  nature,  the  4,005  cases 
have  for  the  most  part,  been  dealt  with  by  correspondence  only.  Yet 
fairly  intensive  casework  has  been  accomplished  with  twenty-two  chil- 
dren in  Boarding  Homes,  several  of  whom  are  State  Wards.  The 
majority  of  the  658,  (411  old  and  247  new)  Mothers'  Aid  families  as- 
sisted during  this  period  were  visited  either  by  the  Director  or  the 
Field  Agent.  But  because  of  volume  of  work,  extent  of  territory  to  be 
covered  and  lack  of  traveling  funds,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  visit 
every   county  administering  Mothers'  Aid   each  year   as   is   our   aim. 

Because  of  increased  movement  of  population  due  to  the  financial 
depression,  nation-wide  unemployment  and  the  ease  with  which  man, 
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woman  or  child  can  "thumb"  a  ride  on  most  highways,  the  problem  of 
the  transient  family  has  considerably  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 
486  of  the  cases  listed  above  were  interstate  and  transient.  As  most 
of  the  states  have  laws  denning  legal  settlement  for  migrant  paupers, 
an  effort  is  made  to  return  the  transient  to  the  place  of  legal  settlement 
when  he  becomes  a  public  charge  in  this  State.  Section  6  of  C.  S. 
1342,  (amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1931)  is  of  great  assistance 
both  to  the  State  Board  and  to  the  County  Welfare  Departments  in 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  other  states  and  communities 
as  to  responsibility  for  a  transient  pauper  family.  This  type  person 
or  family  is  a  drain  on  all  agencies  and  communities  both  financially 
and  socially.  He  helps  to  swell  the  population  of  our  prisons  and  jails 
through  vagrancy,  theft  or  other  criminal  offenses.  To  solve  the 
problem  of  the  transient  and  his  family  a  very  close  cooperation  between 
the  citizen  and  his  local  county  welfare  department  or  other  social 
agency  is  necessary,  the  citizen  referring  to  his  local  agency  all  beggars, 
whether  young  or  old.  In  this  way  only  may  we  hope  to  protect  the 
community  and  to  assist  the  transient  to  a  stable  and  decent  mode  of 
living   eventually. 

Chapter  226  Public  Welfare  Laws  of  1931  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance in  handling  cases  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
from  other  states  whom  out-of-state  agencies  sought  to  place  in  North 
Carolina.     The  law  protects  both  the  child  and  the  State. 

III.    PUBLIC  AID  FOR  CHILDREN 
A.    In  Orphanages 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  states  that  "Beneficent  provision 
for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  orphan"  is  "one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  civilized  and  Christian  state."  Also  it  further  states  "There  shall — 
as  soon  as  practicable,  be  measures  devised  by  the  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  orphan  houses  where  destitute  orphans  may 
be  cared  for,  educated  and  taught  some  business  or  trade." 

No  state  orphanage  has  ever  been  established  in  North  Carolina  but 
for  a  number  of  years  this  constitutional  mandate  has  been  met  by 
the  annual  appropriation  by  Legislature  to  Oxford  Orphanage  (founded 
1872)  and  to  the  Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  (founded 
1883)  the  oldest  orphanages  in  the  State,  of  from  $30,000  to  $35,000 
each  in  order  to  assist  these  institutions  in  caring  for  children  who 
had  no  claim  on  them  through  fraternal  ties.  The  Legislatures  of 
1929  and  1931  respectively  appropriated  $30,000  to  Oxford  Orphanage 
for  the  years  1930-31  and  1931-32  and  $27,500  to  the  Colored  Orphanage 
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for  1930-31  and  1931-32.     Thus  the  total  annual  appropriation  during 
this  biennial  period  for  the  children  in  orphanages  was  $57,500. 

B.    In  Their  Own  Homes  Through  Mothers'  Aid 
(1)  Scope 

The  Legislature  of  1923  enacted  the  Mothers'  Aid  Law  and  made  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund 
to  be  matched  by  counties  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population 
among  the  counties  agreeing  to  participate  with  the  State  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund.  The  qualifications  which  a  mother  must 
have  in  order  to  receive  this  aid  for  her  children  are  written  in  the 
law.  From  July  1,  1923  to  July  1,  1932  a  total  of  1,148  mothers  had 
received  this  Aid.  This  benefitted  4,592  children.  247  new  families 
were  added  to  the  411  mothers  Aid  cases  active  July  1,  1930  hence  a 
total  of  658  mothers  and  approximately  2,032  children  received  this 
help  during  this  biennial  period.  87  of  these  families  were  prisoners' 
families.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution  of  these  cases 
by  counties.  The  legend  shows  that  255  mothers  received  aid  through- 
out the  two  years  while  185  mothers  approved  as  new  cases  were  active 
July  1,  1932.     218  mothers  were  discontinued. 

In  1930-31,  83  counties  signed  the  Mothers'  Aid  contract  with  the 
State;  Washington,  Henderson,  Transylvania,  Jones  and  Sampson 
participating  for  the  first  time.  In  1931-32,  87  counties  signed  the 
contract,  Hoke  and  Stokes  for  the  first  time. 

A  survey  of  Mothers'  Aid  work  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1931 
shows  the  counties  reporting  a  total  of  207  mothers  eligible  for  Aid 
but  for  whom  there  were  no  funds  available  in  the  county  of  residence. 

(2)  Finances 

Since  only  $35,345.18  of  the  total  $37,500  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1929  for  the  year  1929-30  was  used,  $2,154.82  was  available  for 
redistribution  among  the  participating  counties  July  1,  1930.  This 
then  gave  a  total  of  $39,654.82  for  the  General  Mothers'  Aid  for  1930- 
31.  Likewise  there  was  available  $17,021.75  for  the  Prisoners'  Mothers' 
Aid  and  $2,860.67  for  the  Emergency  Fund  in  Prisoners'  Families. 
(Please  see  pages  25  and  26  of  the  Biennial  Report  of  this  Board  for 
July  1,  1928  to  June  30,  1930  for  information  as  to  this  division  of 
the  $50,000,  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  for  the  period  July  1,  1929  to 
July  1,  1931.) 

As  only  30  per  cent  of  the  $10,000  available  for  Mothers'  Aid  in 
Prisoners'  families  exclusively  for  1929-30  was  used  there  was  no 
special  sum  set  aside  for  the  use  of  Prisoners'  families  by  the  Legislature 
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of  1931.     Hence  $50,000  in  a  lump  sum  was  again  available  for  all 

mothers  qualifying  for  this  help  July  1,  1931. 

The  two  following  statements  show  use  of  the  State  Mothers'  Aid 
Fund  by  counties  for  the  two  years  of  this  biennial  period. 

MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1931 

Comity  General  Mothers'   Aid  Prisoners1  Mothers'   Aid 

Alamance   $      585.00  $  00.00 

Alexander    207.60  00.00 

Alleghany  144.00  00.00 

Anson  530.37  00.00 

Ashe  25.00  00.00 

Avery    210.00  00.00 

Beaufort   524.50  00.00 

Bertie    406.00  00.00 

Bladen  334.98  90.00 

Brunswick    271.50  270.00 

Buncombe    1,130.00  00.00 

Cabarrus    594.25 00.00 

Carteret    240.00  00.00 

Caswell   203.16  00.00 

Catawba 630.00  165.00 

Chatham  360.00  15.00 

Cherokee    90.00  37.50 

Chowan  150.00  35.00 

Clay 113.10  00k00 

Cleveland    587.80  75.00 

Columbus    505.00  00.00 

Craven  540.00  00.00 

Cumberland    522.50 110.00 

Dare  45.00  00.00 

Davidsom  600.00  137.50 

Davie    209.00  92.00 

Duplin    420.90  00.00 

Durham  702.50  00.00 

Edgecombe    , 660.00  50.00 

Forsyth   1,400.00  510.00 

Franklin    « 310.00 00.00 

Gaston  780.00  '. 260.00 

Graham  84.00  30.00 

Granville    435.00  171.25 

Greene    270.00  108.62 

Guilford    1,330.00  87.50 

Halifax    630.78  00.00 

Harnett  322.50  00.00 

Haywood  398.98  00.00 
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County                          General  Mothers'  Aid 
Henderson $        00.00     

Prisoners'  Mothers'  Aid 
$     00  00 

Hertford   

270.00     

62.50 

Hyde    

90.00     

00.00 

Iredell   

580.00     

45.00 

Johnston  

859.00     

372.50 

Jones   

30.00     

00.00 

Lee  

225.00     

00.00 

Lenoir   

570.00     

160.00 

Lincoln    

30.00     

00.00 

Madison    

269.99     

00.00 

Martin  

375.00     

150.00 

McDowell    

200.00     

70.00 

Mecklenburg   

1,378.00     

210.00 

Moore  

372.00     

15.00 

Nash    

570.00     

60.00 

New  Hanover  

610.00     

00.00 

Northampton  

410.25     

00.00 

Orange    

307.16     

00.00 

Pamlico   

120.00    

65.94 

233.36     

00.00 

Pender    

262.50     

20.00 

Person    

120.00     

20.00 

Pitt    

768.80     

25.00 

Randolph    

564.00     

00.00 

Richmond  

358.75     

00.00 

Robeson  

900.00     

410.00 

Rockingham  

727.50     

230.00 

Rowan  

770.00     

75.00 

Rutherford    

576.6.4     

143.49 

Sampson    

470.00     

00.00 

Scotland    

195.50     

42.00 

Surry  

Swain    

487.50     

00.00 

176.25     

00.00 

Tyrrell  

105.00     

00.00 

Union  

639.76     

00.00 

Vance    

409.50     

67.50 

Wake   

1,273.50     

262.50 

Warren    

255.00     

15.00 

Washington 

00.00     .... 

00.00 

Watauga  

240.00     

00.00 

Wayne 

707.50     

00.00 

Wilkes 

445.00     .  . 

60.00 

Wilson    

630.00 

37.50 

State  Grand  Total 

$36,455.88     

$4,843.30 

County  Grand  Total 

36,455.88     

4,843.30 

$72,911.76 

$9,686.60 

Grand  Total  State  and  County— All  Mothers'  Aid,  $82,598.36. 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 


Statement  of  Disbursements 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 


County 

Alamance    

$      612.00 

Alexander    

159.75 

Alleghany    

144.00 

Anson  

510.00 

Ashe    

150.00 

Avery   

210.00 

Beaufort  

447.30 

Bertie  

432.00 

Bladen    

372.00 

Brunswick    

234.00 

Buncombe    

1,575.00 

Cabarrus    

573.00 

Caldwell  

000.00 

Carteret  

270.00 

Caswell    

303.16 

Catawba  

736.00 

Chatham    

457.50 

Cherokee    

90.00 

Chowan    ..... 

210.00 

Clay 

120.00 

Cleveland  

610.85 

Columbus  

425.00 

Craven   

525.00 

Cumberland  

570.00 

Dare    

60.00 

Davidson   

791.71 

Davie    

243.00 

Duplin    

150.45 

Durham   

990.00 

Edgecombe^  

742.50 

Forsyth  

1,855.00 

Franklin    

307.51 

Gaston 

1,170  00 

Graham    

87.00 

Granville   

480.00 

Greene    

293.38 

Guilford   

1,781.25 

Halifax  

925.00 

Harnett    

495.00 

Haywood    

421.98 

Hertford  

300.00 

June  30,  1932 

County 

Hoke  

Hyde  

Iredell  

Jackson    

Johnston    

Jones  

Lee    

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

Madison  

Martin    

McDowell  

Mecklenburg  .. 
Montgomery    .. 

Moore   

Nash   

New   Hanover 
Northampton 

Orange    

Pamlico    

Pasquotank  .... 

Pender   

Person    

Pitt   

Randolph  

Richmond    

Robeson   

Rockingham   .. 

Rowan    

Rutherford    .... 

Sampson    

Scotland  

Stanly  

Stokes  

Surry    

Swain  

Transylvania 

Tyrrell   

Union   

Vance    


222.00 
149.97 
637.50 
270.00 
120.00 
135.00 
186.25 
602.50 
275.00 
180.00 
426.00 
342.00 

1,729.00 
165.00 
454.50 
775.00 
712.50 
348.50 
312.24 
167.66 
136.53 
264.00 
120.00 
911.41 
534.00 
289.90 

1,095.57 
847.16 
750.00 
684.00 
587.50 
274.50 
504.00 
00.00 
570.00 
195.00 
150.00 
93.00 
403.89 
468.00 
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County  County 

Wake   $    1,354.50  Wayne $      832.50 

Warren  339.00  Wilkes    575.97 

Watauga    258.00  Wilson    485.00 


State    Grand    Total $41,764.39 

County    Grand    Total 41,764.39 


$83,528.78 


Of  the  $2,869.67  available  in  1930-31  as  an  Emergency  Fund  for 
Prisoners'  families,  $2,803.36  was  used  in  32  families.  Of  these  32 
families,  8  mothers  could  have  qualified  for  Mothers'  Aid  had  there 
been  any  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  available  in  their  counties.  Also  in  11 
of  the  32  families  the  children  were  assisted  either  in  Boarding  or 
Foster  Homes  away  from  the  mothers  who  were  not  proper  custodians 
for  them.  On  July  1,  1931  at  the  expiration  of  this  Fund,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  8  mothers  eligible  for  Mothers'  Aid  were  transferred  to 
that  list,  there  being  more  funds  available,  and  the  children  from 
the  11  families  who  were  cared  for  away  from  their  mothers  were 
transferred  to  the  Boarding  and  Foster  Home  care  list. 

(3)  Standards 

Although  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  now  greater  than 
it  was  in  1929-30  and  the  grants  to  mothers  do  not  average  as  much 
as  previously,  it  is  necessary  to  set  a  minimum  amount  below  which  a 
Mothers'  Aid  grant  should  not  go.  This  is  in  order  that  the  standard 
of  living  in  a  Mothers'  Aid  family  may  still  be  maintained  at  a 
level  which  will  assure  conservation  of  the  health  of  its  members  and 
regular  attendance  in  school  by  the  children.  The  grant  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  family  to  have  a  diet  which  prevents  pellagra  and 
enables  them  to  resist  tuberculosis.  The  administration  of  Mothers' 
Aid  on  any  lower  standard  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  defeat  of  its 
own  purpose  and  a  waste  of  the  funds. 

In  previous  biennial  periods  $18  to  $20  per  month  from  State  and 
County  Funds  combined  was  the  average  Mothers'  Aid  grant  in  a 
family  of  mother  and  four  children.  Records  for  July  1930  to  July 
1931  show  $16.67  the  average  monthly  grant  for  that  year  while  records 
for  July  1931  to  July  1932  show  $16.52  the  average  grant  per  month. 

A  study  made  of  Mothers'  Aid  Budgets  in  1931  showed  a  number  of 
families  carrying  insurance  on  minor  children.  In  some  families  the 
amount  spent  monthly  for  this  purpose  was  a  fairly  high  per  cent  of 
the  family's  money  income.     As  the  purpose  of  Mothers'  Aid   is   to 
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assist  the  mother  to  keep  her  children  with  her  and  to  rear  them  to 
be  useful  healthy  citizens  by  enabling  her  to  provide  them  with  proper 
food  and  clothing  and  as  insurance  tends  to  defeat  rather  than  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  it  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  at  the  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  in  1931 
that  no  Mothers'  Aid  family  may  carry  insurance  on  minor  children. 
Moreover,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  State 
Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  to  study  the  types 
of  insurance  carried  by  the  mothers  on  themselves  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  policy  on  this  question.  The  State  Director  of  Mothers' 
Aid  is  a  member  of  this  Committee  ex  officio. 

C.    Boarding  and  Foster  Home  Care 

Por  several  years  the  need  of  a  fund  to  provide  temporary  care  for 
problem  children  who  are  not  eligible  for  institutional  care  or  Mothers' 
Aid  had  been  most  evident.  The  use  of  the  Emergency  Prisoners' 
Pund  to  provide  for  children  of  11  families  in  Boarding  or  foster 
homes  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  method.  So  the  Legislature  of 
1931  appropriated  a  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  spent  annually  for  Boarding 
and  Foster  Home  care  of  dependent  children  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

1.    Rules  for  Administration  of  Fund 

In  making  this  appropriation  the  Legislature  authorized  the  State 
Board  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
Pund.  These  rules  and  regulations  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  annual  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute of  1931.     They  are: 

1.  That  county  of  legal '  residence   of  a  child  must  meet  the   State 

fund  Avith  an  equal  amount  for  relief  given  him  pursuant  to  a 
constructive  plan  for  the  child's  welfare.  Refund  to  be  made 
to  the  county  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

2.  Only  children  of  juvenile  court  age  who  have  legal  settlement  in 

North  Carolina  and  who  have  become  charges  of  and  remain 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  juvenile  court  through  official 
court  action  are  eligible  for  assistance  from  this  fund. 

3.  That   a   thorough  investigation  of  each   child  needing   such  help 

including  a  study  of  his  home  and  relatives  be  made  by  the 
local  superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  (chief  probation  officer) 
or   assistant,    and    submitted    to    the    county    boards    of    public 
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welfare  and  commissioners  for  approval  before  the  application 
is  sent  to  the  State  Board  for  action. 

4.  That   a   child  receiving  this   aid  continue  under   the   supervision 

of  the  juvenile  court  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  or  of  the  said  State  Board,  during  the  period  that  aid 
is  received. 

5.  That  in  an  emergency  situation  where  legal  residence  cannot  be 

established  in  a  county,  full  responsibility  for  the  child's  need 
be  met  from  the  State  Fund. 

6.  That  no  child  is  to  be  made  a  ward  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 

and  Public  Welfare  without  the  consent  of  said  Board  after 
it  shall  have  reviewed  the  investigation  of  the  case. 

2.    Licensed  Boarding  Homes 

Just  as  there  must  be  standards  which  a  mother  must  meet  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Mothers'  Aid,  there  must  be  standards  which  a  Board- 
ing or  Poster  Home  mother  or  family  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify 
for  caring  for  children  needing  such  help.  So  a  home,  to  be  licensed 
by  the  State  Board  to  care  for  and  board  dependent  children  must 
meet    the   following    requirements: 

1.  The  home  should  be  located  preferably  in  the  country,  small  town 

or  in  the  outskirts  of  larger  town  or  city.  No  child  shall  be 
boarded  in  a  home  in  congested  section  of  a  city  or  town. 

2.  The  home  must  conform  to  all  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  locality 

in  which  it  is  situated  as  to  construction  and  sanitation. 

3.  Moral    conditions   in   the  home    must    be   such   that   there   is    an 

assurance  that  the  best  conduct  be  taught  and  set  as  an  example 
to  the  children.  Moral  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  must 
assure  desirable  influences  on  the  child  in  contacts  outside  of 
foster  home. 

4.  Since  a  normal  family  life  is  the  purpose  of  boarding  home  care, 

a  home  having  both  foster  father  and  foster  mother  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  home  having  only  foster  mother.  The  foster 
parents  must  be  of  suitable  age  and  temperament  to  care  for 
children.  The  mental  and  physical  health  of  each  member  of 
the  family  must  be  good. 

5.  There  must  be  assurance  that  adequate  and  proper  diet  will  be 

furnished  the  individual  child.  Sleeping  quarters  and  space 
for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  play  must  be  safe  and  adequate. 

6.  The   home   must   be   accessible   for   regular   attendance   in   school 

and  church. 
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7. 


10. 


11. 


No  home  which   conducts   rooming   or   boarding   house  or   cares 

for  adults  shall  be  licensed  to  care  for  children. 
There  should   be   other  and   adequate  sources   of  income  for  the 

family  in  addition  to  income  received  from  board  of  children. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  four  children  boarded  in  the  same 

home  at  the  same  time,  unless  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  six  children  in  one  home  including 

the  family's  own  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  child   and  foster   parents   should  be  visited   by   a   probation 

officer  or  worker  at  least  once  every  six  weeks. 


3.    Location  of  Boarding  Homes 

The  following  table  shows  Boarding  Homes  licensed  for  the  year 
July  1,  1931  to  June  30,  1932.  3  Boarding  Homes  licensed  for  1930-31 
did  not  apply  or  qualify  for  license  in  1931-32. 


County 

Number 
Homes 
Licensed 

Total 

Capacity 

Home 

Total  Children 

cared  for  in 

1931-32 

Total  Population 

in  Homes  June 

30,  1932 

Buncombe 

1 
2 
1 
1 
5 

6 
10 
4 
2 
17 

Uncertain 
Uncertain 

3 

1 
14 

Guilford 

Moore 

3 

Pitt 

1 

Wake 

14 

There  are  applications  for  license  pending  for  four  homes  in  Guil- 
ford, one  in  Randolph,  one  in  Burke,  one  in  Forsyth,  one  in  Mecklenburg 
and  three  in  Wake. 

Three  children  are  being  cared  for  in  foster  homes  not  listed  above 
and  six  older  children  were  assisted  in  boarding  schools  where  they  were 
provided  training  in  manual  arts  and  courses  especially  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

4.    Use  of  Boarding  Home  Fund,  July  1,  1931  to  July  1,  1932 

Because  of  the  financial  depression  the  counties  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  this  Fund  as  rapidly  as  had  been  anticipated.  But 
Avery,  Beaufort,  Cabarrus,  Forsyth,  Gaston,  Guilford,  Person,  Pitt, 
Rockingham  and  Wake  counties  have  participated  with  the  State  in 
providing  for  dependent  children  in  licensed  Boarding  or  Foster  Homes. 
Moreover  the  State  Board  has  cared  for  11  of  the  18  children  com- 
mitted to  its  care  as  State  wards  by  juvenile  courts  from  the  State  Fund 
alone. 
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A  total  of  $2,634.10  (State  and  County  Funds  combined)  has  been 
spent  in  caring  for  28  children.  This  averages  $15.13  per  month  per 
child.  Such  sum  includes  cost  of  entire  maintenance — food,  shelter, 
clothing,  books,  laundry,  medicine,  as  well  as  good  training,  sympathy 
and  affection  from  interested  and  kindly  foster  or  boarding  parents. 

The  return  in  human  values  to  the  children  so  helped  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  Most  of  these  children  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  experience  security,  affection  and  the  opportunity  to 
develop  normally.  Their  response  to  the  opportunity  shows  their  care 
an  excellent  investment. 

On  June  30,  1932,  twelve  applications  for  Boarding  or  Foster  Homes 
were  pending,  awaiting  action  of  county  officials. 

IT.    INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERVISION 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  charged  by 
law  "to  inspect  and  make  report  on  private  orphanages,  institutions, 
maternity  homes,  and  persons  or  organizations  receiving  and  placing 
children"  and  "to  grant  license  for  one  year  to  such  persons  or  agencies 
to  carry  on  such  work  as  it  believes  is  needed  and  is  for  the  public 
good  and  is  conducted  by  reputable  persons  or  organizations  and  to 
revoke  such  license  when  in  its  opinion  the  public  welfare  or  the  good 
of  the  children  therein  is  not  being  properly  subserved :  Provided,  sub- 
section five  shall  not  apply  to  any  orphanage  chartered  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  owned  by  a  religious  denomination  or 
a  fraternal  order,  and  having  a  plant  and  assets  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  ($60,000)  nor  shall  it  apply  to  orphanages  operated  by 
fraternal  orders,  under  charters  of  other  states  which  have  complied 
with  the  corporation  laws  of  North  Carolina  and  have  that  amount  of 
property.     (As  amended  by  Chapter  90,  Public  Laws  1925.)" 

These  duties  have  been  delegated  by  the  State  Board  to  its  Division 
of  Child  Welfare.  During  the  year  1931-32  every  child-caring  institu- 
tion in  the  State  defined  above  has  been  visited  either  by  the  Director 
or  by  the  Field  Agent  of  the  Division.  Every  institution  subject 
to  license  has  had  license  issued  or  withheld  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  standards  and  work.  The  aim  is  to  visit  every  institution  at  least 
once  a  year  and  meantime  throughout  the  year  to  be  of  any  service 
possible  to  the  institution  either  in  administration  or  case  work 
problems. 

As  application  for  admission  of  a  child  is  often  made  to  three  or 
more  orphanages  at  the  same  time,  the  State  Board  has  offered  for 
several  years  to  conduct  a  clearing  house  for  child-caring  institutions 
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in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  investigation  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  traveling  expense  on  the  part  of  orphanage  workers.  A 
few  institutions  have  availed  themselves  of  this  service. 

During  the  past  year  at  the  request  of  several  institutions,  the  State 
Board  has  drawn  up  minimum  requirements  for  the  physical  plant  or 
equipment  of  a  child-caring  institution  which  must  be  met  before  a 
license  can  be  issued. 

Meantime,  the  Orphan  Section  of  the  Duke  Endowment  has  devised, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  orphan  home  executives,  a  system 
of  analyzing  the  values  of  the  work  of  orphanages  and  of  expressing  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  value  of  the  work  of  one  institution  as  com- 
pared with  similar  work  at  other  institutions.  This  plan  covers  the  fol- 
lowing common  activities  of  child-caring  institutions:  (1)  Social  Service; 
(2)  Housing;  (3)  Food;  (4)  Clothing;  (5)  Education;  (6)  Health;  (7) 
Moral  and  Religious  training  and  (8)  Financial  Records.  This  plan 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Orphan  Section  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment for  1931. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  the  Tri-State  Conference  of  Orphanage  Work- 
ers, in  cooperation  with  three  national  organizations,  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  the  National  Recreational  Association  and  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  conducted  institutes  for  institu- 
tional workers  at  Charlotte,  Raleigh  and  Greensboro.  The  purpose  of 
these  institutes  was  to  provide  training  classes  for  institutional  work- 
ers in  these  localities.  Approximately  200  workers  were  enrolled  in 
the  three  institutes  and  the  meetings  were  most  stimulating. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Orphanage  Association 
in  September  1931  a  committee  on  standards  was  appointed  as  the 
Association  is  actively  interested  in  promoting  all  measures  for  a 
well-rounded  child  welfare  program  in  child-caring  institutions  of  the 
State. 

A.    Child- caring  Institutions 

1.    Study  of  population  in  child-caring  institutions  for  1930  and  1931. 
The  following  tables  on  population  were  compiled  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions: 
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TABLE  I.    CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHANAGES 
DURING  THE  TEAR  1930 


Institution 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

Catholic  Orphanage 

Children's  Home,  Inc 

Christian  Orphanage 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Falcon  Orphanage 

Forsyth  County  Children's  Home 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 

Gaston  County  Children's  Home 

Grandfather  Orphan  Home 

I.  0.  0.  F.  Home 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  at  Asheville-.. 
Junior  League  Baby  Home  at  Charlotte. . 

Maxwell  Training  School 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro) 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home... 

Mills  Home 

Mountain  Orphanage 

National  Orphans  Home 

Nazareth  Orphanage 

North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Society . 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home 

Pasquotank  County  Children's  Home 

Pythian  Orphanage 

Quaker  Children's  Home 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute 

Thompson  Orphanage 

Wright  Refuge 


Total. 


Total 


299 

71 

200 

307 

120 

282 

81 

61 

38 

108 

52 

98 

94 


16 

73 

356 

107 

706 

69 

214 

50 

103 

439 

404 

28 

56 

19 

88 

114 

144 

4,857 


Boys 


30 

187 
34 

114 

136 
60 

147 
32 
28 
14 
52 
26 
42 
53 


16 
39 

161 
52 

315 
34 
97 
30 
47 

212 

191 
13 
31 
7 
40 
53 
66 

2,359 


Girls 


30 
112 
37 
86 
171 
60 
135 
49 
33 
24 
56 
26 
56 
41 


34 
195 

55 
391 

35 
117 

20 

56 
227 
213 

15 


2,498 


Orphans 


23 
134 


21 
90 
34 
256 
7 
29 
19 

128 
120 


17 
21 
15 

1,219 


Half  Orphans 


Mother 
dead 


103 
13 
41 
55 
26 
64 
11 
23 
5 
4 
16 
21 


Father 
dead 


18 
56 
20 
77 
136 
54 
68 
25 
17 
10 
70 
3 
52 
67 


9 

14 

219 

55 

326 

39 

185 

15 

7 

256 

153 

5 

42 

1 

27 

50 

20 


Parents 
Living 


86 
14 
35 
21 

2 
10 
25 

7 
82 

716 
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TABLE  II.  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHANAGES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1931 


• 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Orphans 

Half  Orphans 

Institution 

Mother 
dead 

Father 
dead 

Parents 
Living 

Alexander  Home 

60 
208 

25 
137 

35 

71 

4 

27 

17 
64 

20 
38 

19 

'Alexander  Schools,  Inc.-  . 

79 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home . 

Catholic  Orphanage-..   -. 

336 
120 

281 
84 
48 
36 

163 
58 

147 
33 
22 
20 

173 
62 

134 
51 
26 
16 

87 
27 
156 
43 
11 
4 

72 
21 
43 

5 
20 

5 

136 
52 

77 

22 

16 

8 

41 

20 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C .       

5 

14 

19 

Gaston  County  Children's  Home 

36 
96 

14 
34 

22 
62 

5 
22 

9 
21 

4 

45 

18 

8 

I.  0.  0.  F.  Home 

Methodist  Orphanage.  - . 

356 

112 

696 

70 

248 

59 

78 

432 

401 

166 
53 

318 
35 

111 
34 
41 

215 

199 

190 
59 

378 
35 

137 
25 
37 

217 

202 

93 

33 

241 

13 

37 

16 

7 

120 

110 

45 
16 
73 
18 

24 

4 

42 

98 

216 
52 

317 
35 

211 

19 

6 

256 

156 

2 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home 

Mills  Home  -       -   .  .- 

11 

65 

4 

North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Society 

Oxford  Orphanage- - 

61 
14 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home 

37 

20 

8 

12 

7 

13 

159 

83 

76 

6 

29 

37 

87 

Total.—  l! 

3,936 

1,916 

2,020 

1,062 

633 

1,723 

518 

Population  at  end  of  year. 
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TABLE   V.     DISPOSITION    OF    CHILDREN   DISCHARGED    FROM 
INSTITUTIONS 


Disposition 


Year  Ending 


December  31,  1930        December  31,  1931 


Placed  in  homes 

To  parents  or  relatives 

Schools  and  colleges 

To  work 

Institutions  for  delinquents 
Caswell  Training  School. . . 

Ran  away --. 

Died... 

Hospitals  or  Sanatoriums.. 

Other  Orphanages 

Otherwise. 


Total. 


141 

94 

531 

434 

30 

37 

13 

33 

.  7 

4 

3 

12 

16 

3 

7 

1 

3 

8 

78 

70 

819 


706 


V.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING  TO  LICENSE  STATUS 

As  stated  in  the  law  quoted  above,  two  groups  of  orphanages  are 
exempt  from  license.  In  weighing  the  work  of  those  institutions  sub- 
ject to  license,  the  factors  of  plant  equipment  (protecting  the  health 
of  the  child)  staff  or  personnel,  methods  of  care  and  training,  and 
methods  of  administration  or  finance  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
their  providing  a  proper  and  constructive  environment  in  which  a  child 
may  develop. 

The  contribution  of  the  staff  and  their  methods  of  training  are  of 
such  intangible  human  values  that  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  them  in 
written  standard  or  form  and  allow  for  the  inevitable  variance  of 
personality  or  individuality.  Hence  the  general  standard  of  construc- 
tive result  is  the  one  now  accepted  or  approved  by  the  State  Board. 

For  the  physical  plant  or  equipment  of  an  institution,  however, 
certain  definite  standards  have  long  been  considered  the  minimum  for 
safeguarding  the  health  of  its  inmates. 

These  minimum  requirements  for  plant  and  equipment  which  a 
child-caring  institution  in  Worth  Carolina  must  meet  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  are  as  follows : 

1.    All  private  agencies  or  institutions  caring  for  dependent  children 
should  be  incorporated  by  the  State. 
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2.  Institution's  location  should  be  accessible  to  standard  school  and 

to  church. 

3.  There  must   be   adequate   fire  protection  with  fire  escapes   which 

conform  to  State  Fire  Laws.  Buildings  should  never  be  more 
than  two  stories  high.  Plan  should  be  approved  by  State  In- 
surance  Commissioner. 

4.  There  must  be  a  safe  lighting  system  for  all  buildings  where  light 

is  necessary,  affording  a  minimum  fire  hazard.  This  may  be 
secured  through  connection  with  local  power  lines  or  instal- 
lation of  central  light  plant. 

5.  There  must  be  adequate  and  safe  heating  arrangements  for  each 

building  so  that  study  and  living  room  be  maintained  at  com- 
fortable temperatures. 
A  central  or  general  heating  system  for  each  building  is  preferable. 

6.  There   should   be  cross-ventilation   in   all   rooms   containing  more 

than  three  children.  500  Cubic  feet  is  the  recognized  standard 
of  air  space  allowed  each  child. 

7.  Adequate  sewage  disposal  should  be  provided  either  by  connecting 

with  the  city  system  or  by  installation  of  a  separate  plant.  Each 
cottage  where  there  are  little  children  should  have  at  least  one 
tub.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  showers  or  tubs 
for  other  children.  There  should  be  several  toilets  in  each 
building,  each  toilet  being  separate  to  assure  privacy. 

8.  Where  city  water  is  not  available  water  supply  must  be  analyzed 

by  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  least  once  a  year. 

9.  All  doors   and  windows  should  be  screened. 

10.  There  should  be  adequate  bed  linen  to   provide   weekly  changes 

of  washable  coverings  for  each  bed.  Single  beds  should  be 
used  as  far  as  possible,  only  one  child  being  allowed  to  sleep  in 
a  bed. 

11.  There  should  be  a  living  room  for  children  in  each  building  with 

adequate  chairs,  light  and  heat. 

12.  There  must  be  clean  and  adequate  storage  space  for  food  in  separate 

room  used  for  this  purpose  only.  There  should  be  adequate  re- 
frigeration for  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  fresh  meat. 

A.    Orphanages,  Institutions  for  Temporary  Care,  etc. 

The  following  tables  show  license  status  of  child-caring  institutions 
now  operating  in  the  State : 
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TABLE  I.  ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

EXEMPT  FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY 

VALUATION  OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


1 

Institution                                 Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capac- 
ity 

Charlotte 

Union  Mills 

Penland...  ... 

1894 
1925 
.1925 
1899 
1909 
1904 
1904 
1920 
1914 

46 

W.  E.  Sweatt 

215 

Appalachian  School 

50 

280 

O.  V.  Woosley.   

Winston-Salem 

Elon  College 

316 

150 

130 

J.  H.  Bennett 

100 

85 

R.  H.  Hough     .     

1899 
1910 
1885 
1904 
1906 
1891 
1887 

340 

Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon 

High  Point 

110 

560 

Black  Mountain 

75 

Rev.  W.  H.  McNairy 

60 

Barium  Springs 

350 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler 

112 

*  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Boys  (capacity  30)  located  at  Franklin  was  merged  with  Mountain  Orphanage  in 
the  spring  of  1932. 


TABLE  II.    ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 
AND  SUBJECT  TO  LICENSE 

A.  Orphanages  Receiving  License — None 

B.  Orphanages  Failing  to  Qualify  for  License  now  Operating  on  Probation 


Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capac- 
ity 

Falcon  Orphanage 

Falcon ..     

1909 
1927 
1919 

50 

15 

43 

By  means  of  a  gift  of  $1,000  from  the  Edwin  Gould  Foundation,  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  Falcon  Orphan- 
age have  been  very  much  improved  during  the  year  1931-1932.  It  is  the  aim  of  Superintendent  Culbreath  to  have  all 
Improvements  installed  within  a  short  time  now  enabling  the  institution  to  qualify  for  a  full  license  early  in  1932-33. 

TABLE  III.    ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  FRATERNAL  ORDERS  EXEMPT 

FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY  VALUATION 

OF  $60,000  OR  OVER 


Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capac- 
ity 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home 

Rev.  E.  L.  Stack 

1892 
1926 
1872 
1910 
1883 

150 

W.  M.  Shuford 

Lexington 

Oxford 

241 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor     

375 

70 

H.P.Cheatham... 

Oxford  ...   

200 
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TABLE   IV.    CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS   OWNED    AND    OPERATED 

BY  INDIVIDUALS  OR  LOCAL  OR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

FOR  CHILDREN  OP  COMMUNITY   (COUNTY)   ONLY 


A.    Orphanages  Licensed: 

Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capac- 
ity 

Major  Chavis 

Winston-Salem 

1900 

90 

B.    Institutions  for  Temporary  Care  Licensed: 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  (Probationa] 
License) 

Juvenile  Relief  Home 

Salvation  Army  Children's  Home  (Pro- 
bational  License) 

Wright  Refuge 


Mrs.  James  B.  Rockefeller. 
Mrs.  Richard  Stockton 


Mrs.  Susan  Pertain.. 
Mrs.  Octavia  Evans. 


Asheville 

Winston-Salem. 


Wilmington. 
Durham 


1927 
1923 


1932 
1922 


C.    Child-Placing*   Agencies    Licensed: 


Junior  League  Baby  Home  and  Hospital 
(Local) -.. 

North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Soci- 
ety (State-wide) 


Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Orr. 
J.  J.  Phoenix 


Charlotte... 
Greensboro. 


1926 
1903 


D.    Child-Caring  Institutions  Refused  License 


Boyd  Home  for  Crippled  Children. 


Miss  Florence  Boyd. 


Lenoir. 


E.    Day  Nurseries  Licensed 


Charlotte  Day  Nursery 

Greensboro  Day  Nursery  (Negro  Chil- 
dren, Probational  License) 


Mrs.  Lela  Simpson. 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Carlson- 


Charlotte.  .. 
Greensboro. 


1929 
1925 


F.    Miscellaneous  Licensed: 


Salvation  Army  Emergency  Home  for 
Transient  Women  and  Children .. 


Miss  Louise  Gledhill. 


Charlotte. 


1925 
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TABLE  Y.     CHILDREN'S  HOMES  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  COUNTY 

OFFICIALS  AND  SUPPORTED  FROM  LOCAL  TAX  FUNDS* 

TEMPORARY  CARE  ONLY 

A.    Homes  Licensed: 


Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capac- 
ity 

1891 

1922 
192  J 

1929 

45 

Buncombe    County    Reformatory    for 
Bovs 

R.  B.  Edwards... 

60 

Winston-Salem 

18 

Gaston  County  Children's  Home 

22 

B.    Homes  Withheld  License  Because  Homes  not  Meeting  Minimum  Stand- 
ards   or   Requirements : 


Pasquotank  County  Children's  Home. 
Wake  County  Children's  Home.. 


A.  H.  Outlaw 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett. 


Elizabeth  City. 
Raleigh.. 


1924 
1925 


B.    Maternity  Homes 

Although  there  are  four  maternity  homes  for  unmarried  mothers  in 
the  State  maintained  by  charitable  organizations,  from  time  to  time 
there  are  individuals  who  make  inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  their 
private  homes  as  maternity  homes.  On  investigation  it  is  found  that 
these  individuals  usually  are  motivated  by  the  belief  that  they  "can 
make  a  good  living"  easily  by  taking  unfortunate  girls  into  their  homes 
for  care  during  confinement.  They  regard  the  problem  as  one  of 
physical  care  only  and  have  no  conception  of  the  real  problem  of  future 
plan  and  successful  adjustment  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  her 
child  and  of  course  are  ignorant  of  child  welfare  laws  safeguarding  the 
illegitimate  child. 

Moreover  these  individuals  are  inclined  to  ask  the  girl  almost  as 
high  a  rate  for  one  month's  care  as  a  bona  fide  institution  of  this  type 
does  for  six  months'  care.  The  rate  in  the  established  and  licensed 
maternity  homes  ranges  from  $90  to  $133  for  the  minimum  period  of 
six  months  stay  in  the  institution.  This  amount  includes  all  medical 
service  for  the  mother  and  child  as  well  as  full  maintenance  for  the 
mother  during  the  six  months  period. 

In  order  to  be  assured  that  maternity  homes  in  North  Carolina  con- 
form to  a  standard  which  protects  the  interest  of  the  unmarried  mother 
and  her  child,  the  following  requirements  must  be  complied  with  before 
a  license  is  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare : 
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1.  That  an   advisory   committee   consisting   of   five  local  citizens   be 

appointed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  financial  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  home.  (The  work  of  this  committee  is  of  a 
two  fold  nature — (a)  to  supervise  the  expenditures  of  funds 
and  general  oversight  of  the  finances  of  the  home;  (b)  to  pass 
on  all  cases  seeking  admission  and  also  those  leaving  the  home. 
~No  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  home  until  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  home  of  the  girl  has  been  made  and  presented 
to  the  committee  who  shall  have  the  final  word  in  the  discharge 
of  the  girl.  In  the  event  she  does  not  have  a  home  to  go  to  the 
committee  shall  find  a  suitable  place  for  her  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  that 
County.) 

2.  That  the  premises  of  the  home  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  and 

hygienic  condition. 

3.  That  the  medical  staff  of  the  home  include  one  registered  nurse 

and  one  licensed  physician. 

4.  That    the    delivery    room    of    the    hospital    shall    be    adequately 

equipped. 

5.  That  every  person  entering  the  hospital  as  a  patient  shall  be  given 

a  thorough  physical  examination  with  Wassermann  test,  within 
twenty-four   hours   after   entrance. 

6.  That  no  greater  number  of  women  shall  be  kept  at  one  time  than 

is  authorized  by  license. 

7.  That  the  home  shall  keep  adequate  records  in  the  forms  prescribed 

by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  in- 
formation shall  be  completely  and  adequately  kept  and  shall  be 
truly  recorded  therein  upon  the  entrance  of  the  patient  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

8.  That  the  home  shall  not  engage  in  the  business  of  child-placing. 

(Any  child  born  in  the  home  who  is  illegitimate  and  whose  father 
is  unknown  and  whose  mother  shall  be  unable  to  care  for  it 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  juvenile  court.) 

9.  That  the   application  for  license  shall  be   approved  by  the  local 

board  of  charities  and  public  welfare. 
10.    That  the  child  and  mother  must  not  be  separated  under  six  months, 
except  under  such  conditions  as  the  law  provides. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  status  of  maternity  homes : 
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C.    Proposed  New  Child-caring  Institutions 

Every  inquiry  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  child-caring  institu- 
tion in  JNTorth  Carolina  must  be  investigated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  described  in  the  following  statute 
(Section  6,  Chapter  226,  Public  Welfare  Laws  1931)  : 

"No  individual,  agency,  voluntary  association  or  corporation  seek- 
ing to  establish  and  carry  on  any  kind  of  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for  dependent,  neglected,  abandoned,  destitute,  orphaned  or 
delinquent  child  or  children  separated  temporarily  from  their  parents 
in  this  State  shall  be  permitted  to  organize  and  carry  on  such  work 
without  first  having  secured  a  written  permit  from  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Said  Board  shall  issue  such  permit 
recommending  such  organization  only  after  the  said  board  shall  have 
made  due  investigation  of  the  purpose,  character,  nature,  methods  and 
assets  of  the  proposed  organization." 

A  total  of  ten  inquiries  has  been  received  by  the  State  Board.  The 
inquiries  concerned  establishment  of: 

3  orphanages  for  negro  children. 

2  orphanages  for  white  children. 

1  maternity  home  for  unmarried  mothers. 

2  homes  for  undernourished  children  in  community. 
2  emergency  homes  for  women   and  children. 

Two  of  these  inquiries  were  made  by  representatives  of  bona  fide 
religious  organizations,  one  by  city  and  county  officials,  one  by  an 
organization  in  another  state  reported  to  be  fraudulent  or  bogus  (The 
Christian  Volunteer  Army)  ;  one  by  a  discredited  organization  in  this 
State,  (American  Rescue  Workers)  and  the  remaining  five  by  in- 
dividuals, three  of  whom  planned  to  use  their  own  homes  or  property 
for  the  institution  in  question. 

Of  these  ten  proposed  institutions,  only  one  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board.  This  institution  is  the  Orphanage  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  America,  located  in  Gaston  County.  The  plant 
of  the  institution  has  been  approved  but  the  institution  has  not  yet 
begun  its  child-caring  work. 

The  Industrial  Union  of  America,  Inc.,  under  the  leadership  of  R.  C. 
LawTson  of  Harlem,  New  York  City,  again  opened  their  plant  at 
Southern  Pines  with  the  plan  of  conducting  an  orphanage  and  school 
for  negro  children.  Several  inmates  were  brought  to  this  institution 
from  New  York  City.  The  organization  under  a  different  administra- 
tion had  previously  been  refused  a  license  by  the  State  Board  to  con- 
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duct  an  orphanage  in  North  Carolina  so  those  now  in  charge  have 
decided  to  conduct  a  boarding  school.  Actual  status — undetermined. 
In  addition  to  the  ten  proposed  institutions  referred  direct  to  the 
State  Board  by  those  interested  in  their  establishment,  four  institutions 
already  active  were  referred  by  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
or  local  city  workers  who  had  discovered  them  in  their  counties  or 
cities.  These  four  institutions  have  been  recently  investigated  by  the 
State  Board  but  their  status  is  undetermined  at  present. 

D.    Prosecutions  and  Frauds 
B.  Y.  Gibson  and  Free  Gospel  Missionary  Society 

In  the  biennial  report  for  1928-30  mention  was  made  of  the  activities 
of  B.  Y.  Gibson  in  attempting  to  establish  and  operate  an  "Emergency 
Home"  for  women  and  children  and1  to  place  children  for  adoption 
in  foster  homes.  He  could  not  qualify  for  a  license  from  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  carry  on  such  work  and  was 
duly  notified  to  that  effect.  Gibson,  however,  continued  his  operations 
and  on  July  6,  1931  was  tried  in  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Monroe,  Union 
County  on  charge  of  violation  of  C.  S.  5067.  Gibson  pleaded  guilty  and 
the  sentence  in  the  case  passed  by  Judge  C.  E.  Hamilton  was  "prayer 
for  judgment  continued."  No  further  violations  of  child  welfare  laws 
have  been  reported  to  the  State  Board  since  then  but  reports  have  been 
received  that  Gibson  and  his  assistant  Helen  Davis,  are  soliciting  funds 
in  some  counties  for  the  work  of  their  "Free  Gospel  Missionary  Society" 
which  seems  to  have  itinerant  headquarters.  Mr.  J.  P.  Marsh,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  of  Union  County  initiated  legal  procedure 
in  the  case. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Moore  and 
Farm  Life  Institute,  Hiddenite,  K.  C. 

Since  about  1909  a  negro  woman  by  the  name  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
Moore  has  been  soliciting  funds  from  individuals  and  organizations, 
both  within  and  without  the  state  for  conducting  an  institution  for 
children  in  Hiddenite,  Alexander  County.  At  first  this  woman  claimed 
to  be  conducting  an  orphanage  but  when  she  was  notified  that  she 
could  not  operate  such  an  institution  without  a  license  from  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  she  began  soliciting  funds  for  a 
Farm  Life  School,  or  Institute.  Investigations  have  been  made  of  this 
alleged  school  or  institute  over  a  period  of  years  by  members  of  staif 
of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Alexander  County.     These  investigations  show  that  no  such 
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institution  as  a  Farm  Life  School  or  Institute  at  Hiddenite,  as  described 
in  circulars,  exists  and  that  Mary  Elizabeth  Moore  is  regarded  as  a 
fraud  by  citizens  of  that  community.  Recent  requests  for  information 
as  to  this  woman  and  her  alleged  enterprise  from  various  citizens  and 
agencies  in  the  state  indicate,  however,  that  she  continues  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  work  of  such  a  school. 

VI.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  that  the  State's  program  for  care  of  dependent  children  may 
go  forward  in  these  times  of  stress  during  which  calls  on  both  public 
and  private  agencies  have  greatly  increased,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  of  1933 : 

1.  That    an   annual    State   Mothers'   Aid    Fund   of   $50,000    be    ap- 

propriated for  the  biennial  period  of  1933-35. 

2.  That  an  annual  State  Boarding  and  Foster  Home  Care  Fund  of 

$5,000  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  biennial  period. 

3.  That  an  amendment  to  the  adoption  law  sponsored  by  the  State 

Association  of  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Court,  State  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Conference 
for  Social  Service  be  enacted,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  that  such  legislation  is 
essential  to  proper  protection  both  of  the  child  and  his  foster 
parents. 

4.  That  further  measures  for  the  proection  of  the  illegitimate  child 

and  likewise  for  the  protection  of  the  county  and  State  be  enacted, 
these  measures  being  sponsored  by  several  organizations  and 
agencies  in  the  State. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  budget  or  appropriation  to 

the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  salary 
and  traveling  expense  of  an  additional  field  agent  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare.  The  demands  on  and  work  of  this 
Division  have  so  increased  that  the  present  staff  is  inadequate 
in  number  to  serve  the  counties  and  the  State  as  efficiently 
as  it  should  and  thus  carry  out  in  full  the  duties  devolving 
upon  it  by  law. 
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DIVISION  OF  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


Realizing  that  the  outstanding  need  in  public  social  work  today  is 
the  correlation  of  state  and  local  programs,  and  the  cooperation  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  communities,  the 
Division  of  County  Organization  has  directed  its  efforts  during  the 
past  biennium  in  developing  a  program  which  will  effectively  tie  up 
both  state  and  local  units. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Division  has  been  to  place  well  trained 
superintendents  of  welfare  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina  to  head 
up  a  permanent,  well  rounded  program  of  public  welfare.  To  this 
end  the  Director  has  placed  more  welfare  officers  within  the  past 
twelve  months  than  at  any  given  period  since  the  Division  was  or- 
ganized, the  two  factors  largely  responsible  for  this  being  the  im- 
perative need  of  organized  work  during  the  present  period  of  stress 
and  a  state  subsidizing  fund. 

State  Subsidy  of  Welfare  Work 

During  the  past  year,  state  subsidy  of  welfare  work  has  placed  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  upon  the  Division  of  County  Organization. 
When  the  Legislature  of  1931  provided  for  state  maintenance  of  the 
six  months  school  term,  it  also  provided  that  the  state  pay  a  part 
of  the  salary  and  travel  of  superintendent  of  welfare  according  to  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  the  county's  population,  as  he  is  chief  school  at- 
tendance officer.  The  superintendent  of  welfare  has  always  received 
one-half  of  his  salary  and  travel  from  the  county  board  of  education 
for  school  attendance  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  adopted  the  following  schedule 
on  August  12,  1931  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932.  The  counties 
were  notified  that  the  following  amounts  would  be  included  in  the 
State  budget  upon  certification  from  the  State  Commissioner  of  Welfare 
showing  that  the  counties  had  provided  a  like  amount;  and  the  travel 
allowance  was  conditioned  upon  actual  expenditures  of  the  amount  so 
allowed  for  this  purpose.  In  all  counties  where  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  acts  as  welfare  officer,  an  amount  of  $100  for  salary 
plus  $100  for  travel  expense  would  be  included  in  the  State  budget : 

[49] 
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Population                                                                        Salary  Travel 

Less  12,000  $      400  $100 

12,000-22,000    500  100 

22,000-32,000 600  100 

32,000-42,000    800  150 

42,000-52,000    900  200 

52,000-62,000    1,000  200 

62,000  and  over 1,200  200 

On  June  14,  1932  the  following  scale  was  adopted  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1933.  In  all  counties  in  which  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  acts  as  welfare  officer  an  amount  of  $150  will  be  provided 
for  travel  by  the  state  with  no  allotment  for  salary.  In  case  a  full  time 
welfare  worker  is  employed,  the  following  allotments  will  be  provided. 
In  case  a  county  does  not  provide  an  amount  equal  to  that  set  up  in 
the  state  schedule,  the  amount  of  state  allotment  will  be  reduced 
accordingly. 


Population  Salary  Travel 

Less   12,000   $    400  $100 

12,000-22,000    500  100 

22,000-32,000 600  100 

32,000-42,000    700  150 

42,000-52,000    800  150 

52,000-621,000    900  200 

62,000-More  1,000  200 

An  additional  clause  specified  that  an  itemized  report  of  all  travel 
expense  be  filed  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and 
by  such  Commissioner  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  before  the  full  allotment  for  travel  be  released. 

Work  of  the  Division  of  County  Organization 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  County  Organization  may  be  summarized 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Organization  of   permanent    county   welfare   departments   headed 

by  well  trained  superintendents   of  welfare. 

2.  Certification   to   the    State   Board    of    Equalization    the    amounts 

appropriated  by  the  county  for  salaries  and  travel  of  superin- 
tendents of  welfare. 

3.  Setting  up  county  boards  of  welfare  and  appointing  the  members 

of  the  boards. 

4.  Assisting  with  annual  public  welfare  institutes  and  district  welfare 

conferences. 
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5.  Tabulating  and  compiling  monthly  reports  of  superintendents  of 
welfare. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Division  280  visits  were  made  into 
the  counties  in  the  interest  of  the  various  phases  'of  the  work.  Talks 
were  made  before  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
The  Negro  Welfare  Institute,  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute,  civic 
clubs  and  radio. 

The  state  subsidy  of  welfare  work  furnished  an  additional  talking 
point  in  an  effort  to  get  commissioners  to  employ  full  time  welfare 
officers.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1932  an  intensive  program  was  mapped 
out  to  interest  communities  not  employing  full  time  superintendents 
of  welfare  to  do  so.  Letters  were  written  to  the  chairmen  of  the  county 
boards  of  welfare  asking  that  they  enlist  the  cooperation  of  civic  and 
philanthropic  organizations  and  all  socially  minded  citizens  in  helping 
to  put  on  full  time  welfare  officers.  These  organizations  were  requested 
to  devote  a  special  program  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  this  project. 
Letters  were  written  to  the  members  of  the  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners in  these  counties  stating  the  cost  to  the  counties  of  the  welfare 
officer,  emphasizing  the  small  amount  required  in  most  cases  in  addition 
to  what  they  were  already  paying  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who 
serves  in  part  time  capacity  in  all  counties  where  a  full  time  worker 
is  not  employed.  During  the  drive  27  counties  were  visited  in  the 
interest  of  putting  on  full  time  welfare  officers  by  the  Director,  who 
managed  to  attend  as  many  of  the  commissioners'  meetings  on  the  first 
Monday  as  possible,  usually  attending  three  meetings  on  each  first 
Monday.  Follow  up  visits  were  necessary  in  most  of  the  above  counties 
and  some  were  visited  three  or  four  times.  The  Director  presented  the 
need  for  trained  workers  at  the  invitation  of  various  civic  organizations 
and  clubs^  The  drive  was  given  considerable  publicity  through  The 
Public  Welfare  Progress,  state  and  county  papers  and  a  series  of  radio 
talks  as  well  as  numerous  letters. 

The  Division  has  handled  the  certification  to  the  State  Equaliza- 
tion Board  of  all  amounts  appropriated  by  the  counties  for  the  salaries 
and  travel  expense  of  superintendents  of  welfare.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  acts  as  secretary  to  the  joint  boards  of 
education  and  commissioners  in  every  county  stating  the  amounts  to 
which  the  county  would  be  entitled  for  the  salary  and  travel  of  the 
welfare  officer  according  to  the  scale  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  if  the  county  would  match  these  amounts.  Later  a 
questionnaire   was   sent   requiring   each   county  to   list    separately   the 
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amounts  appropriated  by  the  county  for  salary  and  travel  of  the  super- 
intendent of  welfare.  After  obtaining  the  necessary  information  the 
Division  certified  these  amounts  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

The  Director  has 'given  assistance  to  the  local  boards  in  the  selection 
of  well  qualified  workers  to  serve  as  superintendents  of  welfare.  After 
they  are  in  office  the  Director  visits  the  counties  and  sets  up  systems 
of  record  keeping,  and  helps  to  plan  a  well  rounded  program  with 
key  people  selected  in  each  community  to  assist  with  the  work.  The 
value  of  county  councils  is  stressed  and  in  those  counties  where  they 
have  been  set  up,  they  are  successfully  functioning.  The  aim  of 
the  Division  is  to  correlate  all  existing  organizations  and  agencies  doing 
welfare  work  in  order  that  all  will  work  together  toward  one  end  without 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  county  boards  of  welfare  composed  of  three  members  in  each 
county  are  appointed  by  the  Director.  Considerable  care  is  exercised 
in   appointing   socially  minded   citizens  of   the   county  on   this  board. 

The  Director  helps  to  plan  the  programs  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  six  district  welfare  conferences  and  the  annual  welfare  institute. 

The  Division  of  County  Organization  receives  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  welfare  monthly  reports  which  are  checked  and  tabulated. 
These  tabulations  serve  as  a  measuring  rod  of  the  work  being  done  in 
the  counties. 

When  visiting  the  counties  in  connection  with  other  duties,  the 
Director  has  visited  the  Mothers'  Aid  cases  in  the  county  and  advised 
with  the  superintendents  of  welfare  about  special  case  problems. 

Due  to  the  economic  crisis,  the  past  two  winters  have  presented 
unusual  problems  and  the  Director  has  been  called  upon  to  set  up 
county  wide  emergency  relief  programs  for  the  Governor's  Council  on 
Unemployment  and  Belief.  Seventy-nine  counties  were  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  this  relief  work. 

The  Director  of  County  Organization  assisted  the  Director  of  In- 
stitutions in  making  a  survey  of  the  Colored  Department  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

County  Units 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina.  The 
State  Department  must  have  some  one  on  the  job  who  knows  local 
organization  and  the  county  officials,  that  person  is  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  who  has  certain  definite  responsibilities  under 
the  State  laiv.     Although  required  to  send  in  monthly  reports  to  the 
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state  office,  and  to  represent  the  state  in  certain  instances,  they  are 
responsible  to  county  commissioners.  They  are  largely  left  to  their 
own  wishes  when  it  comes  to  promoting,  correlating  and  applying  local 
ideas  and  efforts,  the  State  acting  in  an  advisory  and  assisting  capacity 
only.  We  feel  that  in  our  State  the  constant  and  direct  contact  between 
our  office  and  the  local  units  has  tended  to  promote  understanding, 
oneness  of  purpose,  and  standardization  of  methods  to  a  degree  which 
hardly  seems  possible  under  any  plan  which  does  not  provide  for  a 
similar  inter-relationship  of  structure. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period  two  counties,  Union 
and  Stanly,  employed  full  time  superintendents  of  welfare.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  biennial  period  five  counties,  Ashe,  Duplin,  Pamlico,  Mont- 
gomery and  Tyrrell,  employed  welfare  officers.  Polk?  Scotland,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Granville  included  the  necessary  appropriations  in  their 
budgets  and  have  elected  the  superintendents  of  welfare  since  the 
close  of  the  biennial  period.  Washington  has  put  on  an  emergency 
superintendent.  When  county  budgets  for  1932-33  are  finally  com- 
pleted it  is  reasonably  certain  that  several  other  counties  will  have 
included  the  necessary  appropriations  for  a  worker. 

There  are  57  full  time  superintendents  of  welfare  and  three  part 
time  superintendents  in  the  state.  Forty  superintendents  of  schools 
serve  in  part  time  capacity.  Eleven  counties,  Wayne,  Buncombe,  Guil- 
ford, Forsyth,  Gaston,  Catawba,  Robeson,  JSTew  Hanover,  Wake, 
Mecklenburg  and  Durham,  employ  additional  workers  to  assist  in  school 
attendance,  probation  and  family  casework.  Many  other  counties  em- 
ploy clerical  help. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Division  to  raise  the  standard  of  training 
in  the  personnel  of  the  superintendents  of  welfare.  Minimum  qualifica- 
tions have  "been  set  up  by  the  State  Board.  The  value  of  securing 
well  trained  qualified  workers  has  been  stressed  by  the  Director  in 
every  county.  In  electing  new  workers  this  policy  has  been  followed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the  superintendents  employed  within 
the  past  biennial  period  have  had  college  training,  three  have  degrees 
and  four  were  teachers.  In  several  cases  new  superintendents  have 
taken  the  three  months  summer  school  course  at  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare,  University  of  North  Carolina,  before  going  on  the  job. 
During  the  past  year  many  superintendents  of  welfare  have  enrolled 
for  the  reading  course  outlined  by  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  sent  in  monthly  book  reviews  to 
the  Division  of  County  Organization.  The  Survey,  the  leading  Social 
Welfare  publication  is  read  monthly  by  many  of  the  superintendents. 
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The  depression  has  made  it  necessary  for  superintendents  of  welfare 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  relief  work.  Limited  funds  and 
increased  needs  demand  thorough  investigations  in  order  that  all 
funds  be  spent  to  the  best  advantage.  Poor  relief  lists  have  been  cut 
gradually,  unworthy  cases  eliminated,  and  those  capable  of  improvement 
rehabilitated. 

In  the  fall  of  1931  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  counties  was  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Eighty-five  of 
the  100  counties  which  reported  showed  that  rural  sections  were  in 
much  better  condition  than  in  the  previous  year  due  to  the  good  crops 
and  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  raised  and  conserved  for  winter  use, 
although  the  rural  counties  were  "hard  up"  for  money. 

Fifty  counties  reported  that  the  unemployment  and  relief  load  would 
be  anywhere  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  worse  than  the  previous 
year ;  22  counties  reported  that  they  expected  little  change  in  condition ; 
four  counties  reported  conditions  expected  to  be  from  25  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  better;  others  made  no  estimate. 

While  25  counties  showed  an  increase  in  appropriation  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  welfare  work,  26  counties  showed  a  decrease. 

While  25  counties  showed  an  increase  in  appropriation  for  outdoor 
poor,  39  showed  a  decrease. 

Recently  in  talking  with  the  superintendents  of  welfare  it  was 
brought  out  that  their  estimates  in  this  survey  regarding  relief  work 
were  too  low.  Although  they  had  realized  the  sharpness  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation  for  the  approaching  winter  and  had  begun  early 
in  the  summer  to  draw  upon  all  available  resources  to  meet  the  stress 
of  the  winter  months,  their  relief  load  had  trebled.  This  enormous  in- 
crease in  their  relief  loads  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  superintendents 
to  systematize  both  time  and  efforts  in  order  to  carry  on  their  work 
in  the  most  constructive  way  possible.     Relief  programs  include : 

1.  Every  pauper   required   to   plant    a    garden   to   contribute    to   his 

support. 

2.  Community  farms  and  gardens  directed  by  superintendents  of  wel- 

fare using  unemployed  men. 

3.  Canning  of  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  storing  of  potatoes 

for  winter  use. 

4.  Plans  for  winter  gardens. 

5.  Organizing   communities  to   care   for   their   own   needy   cases,   re- 

lieving county  of  burden  it  ordinarily  would  have  to  bear. 

6.  Rebuilding  homes,  which  were  burned,  by  community  donations  and 

work. 
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Such  relief  work  has  tended  to  improve  the  morale  of  those  helped. 
In  one  county  a  group  of  those  who  had  been  helped  brought  a  supply 
of  canned  vegetables  to  the  superintendent  of  welfare  asking  that  they 
be  given  some  one  in  need. 

In  addition  to  relief  work  the  superintendents  have  creditably  carried 
on  their  preventive  work  with  the  Juvenile  Court,  Mothers'  Aid,  paroled 
prisoners,  health  clinics  and  school  attendance. 

School  Attendance 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  one  of  the 
major  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  welfare  and  has  been 
stressed  during  the  past  year.  It  was  featured  at  the  six 
district  welfare  conferences  last  fall  and  also  at  the  annual 
public  welfare  institute.  The  tabulations  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  welfare  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
investigations  made  through  letters  and  visits.  Many  children  in  need 
of  sufficient  clothing  to  attend  school  have  been  supplied  and  returned 
to  school  by  the  superintendents  of  welfare.  In  every  case  the  superin- 
tendent has  worked  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  rather  than  to 
bring  them  into  court.  Through  direct  contact  the  superintendent 
has  been  able  frequently  to  combat  problems  of  indifference  and  truancy. 
It  has  been  necessary  only  in  a  small  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  resort  to 
prosecution.  According  to  one  superintendent  of  schools,  the  superin- 
tendent of  welfare  saved  the  school  fund  in  his  county  between  $3,000 
and  $4,000  by  improving  the  school  attendance.  Poor  attendance  had 
caused  many  children  to  fail  their  grade  and  become  repeaters.  Every 
repeating  child  cost  the  county  and  state  money;  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  repeaters  a  saving  was  effected  for  both  state  and  county.  In 
another  county  the  superintendent  of  schools  stated  that  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  superintendent  of  welfare  had  increased  the  school 
attendance  so  that  the  county  was  entitled  to  four  more  teachers. 

County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 

The  superintendents  of  welfare  and  the  superintendents  of  schools 
acting  as  welfare  officers  are  assisted  in  every  county  by  a  county  board 
of  public  welfare  composed  of  three  socially  minded  citizens.  Each 
member  serves  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  one  term  of  office  expiring 
each  year.  The  county  boards  of  welfare  hold  regular  meetings  in  ad- 
dition to  call  meetings  and  special  conferences  with  the  superintendent 
of  welfare.  Until  the  Mothers'  Aid  law  was  passed  these  boards  had  no 
executive  responsibilities  and  served  only  in  an  advisory  capacity.    Now 
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tliey  have  to  approve  every  Mothers'  Aid  case  which  gives  them  actual 
work  to  do.  A  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and  devotion  to  the  work 
has  been  evidenced  by  board  members  throughout  the  state.  In  Hoke 
County,  where  they  do  not  employ  a  full  time  welfare  officer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  welfare  has  put  over  an  excellent  program  of  or- 
ganization. In  addition  to  handling  a  number  of  individual  cases, 
the  chairman  has  cooperated  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who 
acts  as  part  time  welfare  officer,  in  working  up  all  types  of  cases.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  put  on  intensive  canning  programs.  The 
county  buys  the  cans  and  through  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Woman's  Clubs,  and  other  organizations  large  supplies  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  canned  for  winter  use  for  needy  families  and  school 
lunches  for  underprivileged  children. 

In  September  1931  Tyrrell  and  Pamlico  counties  appropriated  the 
necessary  amounts  for  full  time  superintendents  of  welfare.  In  trying 
to  find  the  persons  best  qualified  for  the  places,  it  was  decided  to 
employ  the  chairmen  of  the  county  boards  of  welfare  in  both  counties 
as  both  chairmen  had  been  carrying  on  the  welfare  work  for  a  number 
of  years  and  had  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  organizing  the  county 
and  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  counties'  needs. 

District  Welfare  Conferences 

The  six  district  welfare  conferences  annually  held  throughout  the 
state  in  the  fall  usually  follow  up  the  program  of  the  annual  public 
welfare  institute.  The  state  is  organized  into  six  districts  with  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary,  elected  annually,  who  arrange  the  welfare 
conferences  in  their  respective  districts.  These  meetings  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
purpose  of  these  district  conferences  is  to  inform  the  public  of  the  state's 
plan  and  methods  for  public  welfare  work.  To  make  these  programs 
apply  directly  to  local  problems,  community  leaders  whenever  available 
are  selected  to  lead  the  discussions.  These  gatherings  bring  together 
representatives  of  public  and  private  welfare  agencies,  boards  of  wel- 
fare, churches,  civic  organizations  and  interested  citizens  in  the 
communities. 

The  program  of  1930  dealt  with  the  problems  of  dependency  and 
relief  and  in  1931  the  theme  of  the  program  was  "The  Challenge  of 
Hard  Times."  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  these 
meetings  as  in  1930  the  registration  showed  347  had  attended;  while 
in  1931  more  than  518  attended. 
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Institutes  of  Public  Welfare 

The  Public  Welfare  Institute  held  annually  at  Chapel  Hill  is  sponsored 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School 
of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  purpose 
of  this  institute  is  to  bring  together  North  Carolina  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare,  other  social  workers  and  interested  laymen  to  study 
the  problems  relating  to  social  conditions.  The  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute presents  a  splendid  opportunity  for  standardizing  social  work 
throughout  the  State  and  has  been  of  valuable  service  in  the'  develop- 
ment of  county  social  work. 

Due  to  the  economic  situation  of  1930  the  program  was  based  on 
the  problems  of  dependency  and  unemployment.  In  1931  the  program 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  family  case  work,  the  child,  Juvenile  Courts, 
Institutions  and  Mental  Hygiene.  This  program  was  planned  to 
strengthen  routine  work  along  these  lines  in  order  that  the  superin- 
tendents might  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  dependency 
and  unemployment.  The  average  attendance  of  the  two  institutes 
was  150. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Alamance P.    H.   Fleming Burlington 

Alexander Mrs.   M.  L.  Gwaltney Taylorsville 

Alleghany J.   M.  Cheek,    S.    S Sparta 

Anson Miss    Mary   Robinson Wadesboro 

Ashe..... Miss   Ruth  Reeves    (part  time) Jefferson 

Avery Mrs.  R.   W.  Wall Newland 

Beaufort Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges Washington 

Bertie Herbert  W.  Early,  S.  S Windsor 

Bladen W.   W.  Woodhouse,   S.   S Elizabethtown 

Brunswick D.    E.    Robinson Southport 

Buncombe E.    E.    Connor Asheville 

Burke R.  L.  Patton,  S.   S Morganton 

Cabarrus E.    P.   White Concord 

Caldwell Mrs.    Cathleen    Warren Lenoir 

Camden D.   B.   Burgess,  S.   S Indian   Town 

Carteret J.  G.  Allen,  S.  S Beaufort 

Caswell V.  E.  Swift,  S.  S Yanceyville 

Catawba Miss    Victoria    Bell Newton 

Chatham W.   R.   Thompson,  S.    S Pittsboro 

Cherokee A.  L.  Martin,  S.  S Murphy 

Chowan R.   H.   Bachman,    S.    S Edenton 

Clay A.   J.  Bell,  S.   S Hayesville 

Cleveland J.    B.    Smith Shelby 

Columbus Mrs.  Agnes   Barnhardt _ Whiteville 

Craven Mrs.   John   D.   Whitford New  Bern 
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Cumberland John   A.   Martin Fayetteville 

Currituck Miss  Maud  Newberry,  S.  S Currituck 

Dare F.  T.  Johnson,  S.   S Manteo 

Davidson Curry    F.    Lopp , Lexington 

Davie ,W.  F.  Robinson,  S.  S Mocksville 

Duplin Mrs.    H.   C.    Boney Kenansville 

Durham ,W.    E.    Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe Mrs.    Winnifred   Y.   Wiggins Tarboro 

Forsyth A.    W.    Cline Winston-Salem 

Franklin E.    C.    Perry Louisburg 

Gaston Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller Gastonia 

Gates.. H.   C.   Sawyer,  S.  S Gatesville 

Graham J.  H.  Moody,  S.  S Robbinsville 

Granville Mrs.    Lee    Taylor Oxford 

Greene A.  B.  Alderman,  S.  S Snow  Hill 

Guilford Mrs.    Blanche    Carr    Sterne Greensboro 

Halifax J.  B.  Hall Scotland  Neck 

Harnett Miss   Flora   McQueen Lillington 

Haywood Homer   Henry,    S.    S Waynesville 

Henderson R.  G.  Anders,  S.  S Hendersonville 

Hertford J.   Robert  Brown,   S.   S Winton 

Hoke W.  P.  Hawfield,    S.   S Raeford 

Hyde G.  M.  Guthrie,   S.   S Swan  Quarter 

Iredell Miss    Beatrice    Butler Statesville 

Jackson N.   D.   Davis,    (part   time) Sylva 

Johnston Mrs.   D.   J.   Thurston Smithfield 

Jones A.   C.   Holland,   S.   S Trenton 

Lee E'.  0.   McMahan,    (part   time) Sanford 

Lenoir G.    B.    Hanrahan Kinston 

Lincoln Joe  R.  Nixon,   S.   S Lincolnton 

Macon M.  D.  Billings,   S.   S Franklin 

Madison c.   M.   Blankenship,  S.   S Marshall 

Martin Jas.    C.    Manning,    S.    S Williamston 

McDowell S.    F.    Mauney Marion 

Mecklenburg M.    M.    Grey. Charlotte 

Mitchell Nathan  H.   Yelton,   S.   S Bakersville 

Montgomery I.    W.    Wood Troy 

Moore H.  Lee  Thomas,  S.  S Carthage 

Nash Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith Nashville 

New  Hanover J.    R.    Hollis Wilmington 

Northampton P.   J.   Long,    S.   S Jackson 

Orange Geo.   H.   Lawrence Chapel  Hill 

Onslow B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  S.   S Jacksonville 

Pamlico Mrs.    G.    T.   Farnell Bayboro 

Pasquotank A.   H.    Outlaw Elizabeth    City 

Pender T.  T.  Murphy,   S.   S Burgaw 

Perquimans E.    E.   Bundy,    S.    S Hertford 

Person S.   G.  Winstead,   S.   S Roxboro 

Pitt K.   T.    Futrell Greenville 
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Polk Miss  Annie  Reid  Evans Columbus 

Randolph T.  F.  Bulla,  S.  S Asheboro 

Richmond 0.    G.    Reynolds Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.   Kate   S.    McLeod Lumberton 

Rockingham Miss   Lona    Glidewell Reidsville 

Rowan Mrs.   Mary   0.   Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.    Fannie    W.    Cantrell Rutherfordton 

Sampson A.    W.    Daughtry Clinton 

Scotland E.    F.    Murray : Laurinburg 

Stanly Otto    B.    Mabry Albemarle 

Stokes J.  C.  Carson,  S.  S Germanton 

Surry John    W.    Comer Dobson 

Swain C.  C.  Carroll,  Jr.,   S.  S Bryson  City 

Transylvania William    A.    Wilson Brevard 

Tyrrell Mrs.  W.   S.  Carawan Columbia 

Union J.    P.    Marsh Monroe 

Vance Mrs.  W.   B.   Waddill Henderson 

Wake Mrs.    W.    T.    Bickett Raleigh 

Warren Miss    Lucy    Leach Littleton 

Washington Mrs.  W.   C.   Brewer    (Temporary) Plymouth 

Watauga Smith  Hagaman,   S.   S Boone 

Wayne R.    H.    Edwards Goldsboro 

Wilkes Miss  Valeria  Belle  Nichols Wilkesboro 

Wilson .Jas.    T.    Barnes Wilson 

Yadkin J.   T.   Reece,   S.   S Yadkinville 

Yancey E.  D.  Wilson,  S.  S Burnsville 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

I.    DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Division  of  Institutions,  originally  the  Bureau  of  Institutional 
Supervision,  was  set  up  by  the  State  Board  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Board  as  they  relate  to  the  following  institutions : 

Hospitals  for  Mental  Patients 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  Dr.  W.  C.  Linville,  Superintendent. 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton,  Dr.  John  McCampbell,  Superintendent. 
State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  Dr.  Albert  Anderson,  Superintendent. 

Institution  for  Mentally  Deficient 

Caswell  Training  School,  Kinston,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Superintendent. 
Hospitals  for  Physical  Defectives 

Orthopedic    Hospital,    Gastonia,    Dr.    0.    L.    Miller,    Chief   Surgeon;    Miss 
Dorothy  M.   Sutton,  Superintendent. 

State  Sanatorium,  Sanatorium,  Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  Superintendent. 

Schools  for  the  Blind  and\  Deaf 

State    School     for    the     Blind    and    Deaf,*     Raleigh,    G.    E.     Lineberry, 

Superintendent. 
N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,*  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Superintendent. 

Institutions  for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

Eastern    Carolina    Training    School,    Rocky    Mount,    Samuel    E.    Leonard, 

Superintendent. 
Stonewall   Jackson   Manual   Training   School,   Concord,  Charles   E.   Boger, 

Superintendent. 
State    Home    and    Industrial    School    for    Girls,    Samarcand,    Miss    Agnes 

McNaughton,   Superintendent. 
Morrison  Training  School,  Hoffman,  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Superintendent. 
N.    C.    Industrial    School    for    Negro    Girls,t    Efland,    Mrs.    J.    H.    Blue, 

Superintendent. 

Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  Kinston,   Mrs.  Marion  Gallup, 

Superintendent. 
State  Highway   Commission   Prison   Department,   Raleigh,    Sam  D.    Scott, 

Superintendent;    J.   B.  Roach,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
State's  Prison,  Raleigh,  George  Ross  Pou,  Superintendent;  H.  H.  Honeycutt, 

Warden. 


♦These  are  also  educational  institutions. 

f  This  school  is  operated  and  owned  by  the  Federation  of  Negro  Women's 
Clubs.  For  the  past  two  biennial  periods  the  General  Assembly  has  ap- 
propriated $2,000  per  year  to  this  institution. 

[62] 
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Mecklenburg  Industrial  Home,  Derita,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Superintendent. 

Bertie  County  Prison  Farm. 

Durham  County  Prison  Farm. 

Durham  County  Workhouse  for  Women   (at  County  Home). 

Guilford  County  Prison  Farm. 

Guilford  County  Workhouse  for  Women    (at  County  Home). 

Hertford   County  Prison  Farm. 

New  Hanover  County  Prison  Farm. 

Rowan  County  Workhouse  (at  County  Home). 

Rutherford   County  Prison   Farm. 

Smaller  Prison  Farms  and  Workhouses  in  22  other  counties. 

100  County  Jails. 

Homes  for  the  Aged 

Confederate    Soldiers   Home,    Raleigh,    W.   T.    Mangum,    Superintendent. 

Confederate  Women's  Home,  Fayetteville,  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith, 
Superintendent. 

87  County  Homes. 

(Orphanages  and  other  child  caring  institutions  formerly  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  Division  have  been  placed  under  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare.) 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  stated  in  Article 
XI  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  and  section  5006'  of  the  Con- 
solidated Statutes  is  to,  "investigate  and  supervise  through  and  by  its 
own  members  or  its  agents  or  employees,  the  whole  system  of  the, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  and  additional  provisions  as  it  may  deem  needful  for  their 
economic  and  efficient  administration." 

Other  duties  prescribed  in  section  5006  of  Consolidated  Statutes  are, 
to  study  the  subject  of  crime,  the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of  necessary  institutions. 
Other  sections  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  provide  that  the  "State 
Board  shall  have  power  to  inspect  county  jails,  county  homes,  and  all 
prisons  and  prison  camps  and. other  institutions  of  a  charitable  nature," 
and  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  all  new  jails  and  almshouses 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval.  In  providing  for  transfer 
of  county  prisoners  and  prison  camps  to  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, the  General  Assembly  of  1931  provided  that  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission  for  handling  prisoners  should  be 
approved  by  the  State  Board.  The  law  also  provided  that  the  plans  for 
all  new  camps  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval. 
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II.    INCREASE  IN  STAFF 

Prior  to  July  1,  1931  practically  all  inspections  of  penal  institutions 
were  made  by  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
who  was  employed  jointly  by  this  Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 
as  Penal  Inspector.  Since  July  1,  Mr.  Whitley  has  been  employed 
as  Inspector  for  the  Division  of  Institutions.  Prior  to  July  1  the 
Division  had  part  time  stenographic  service.  Since  that  time  it  has 
had  the  full  time  services  of  Miss  Bernard  as  stenographer-secretary. 
She  has  also  performed  the  service  of  statistical  clerk.  With  these 
additions  and  with  additional  travel  expense  and  office  equipment  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  Division  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  more 
effectively. 

III.    INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Since  it  is  our  first  duty  to  recommend  changes  and  additional  pro- 
visions which  should  lead  to  the  more  efficient  administration  of  our 
institutions,  inspections  should  be  made  as  frequently  as  circumstances 
demand.  Every  State  and  county  institution  listed  on  the  preceding 
page  has  been  inspected  one  or  more  times  during  the  past  two  years. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  or  since  the  Division  has 
had  a  full  time  inspector,  most  of  the  institutions  have  been  thoroughly 
and  frequently  inspected.  Reports  with  recommendations  have  been 
made  to  those  in  authority  and  in  most  instances  recommendations  have 
been  complied  with  promptly. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932  the  following  inspections  and 
investigations  have  been  made. 
Inspections 

State  Highway  Commission  Prison   Camps 146 

State's  Prison  and   Prison  Camps 46 

Farm    Colony    for    Women 4 

Other    State    Institutions 21 

City   and    County    Jails 119 

County   Prison   Farms   and  Workhouses 15 

County   Homes   69 

Total    , 420 

Investigations 

Complaints  in  regard  to  treatment  of  prisoners 46 

Complaints    of    County    Home    inmates 5 

Prisoners  cases  investigated  for  the  Executive  Counsel 97 

Investigations  of  Juvenile  cases  for  transfer  from  penal  institutions  to 

institutions    for    delinquents 10 

Investigations  of  mental  cases  for  return  from  other  states 2 

160 
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During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1931  practically  every  one  of  the 
46  county  camps  were  inspected  one  or  more  times  by  the  Penal  In- 
spector employed  jointly  by  this  Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Numerous  investigations  of  complaints  were  made. 

There  were  two  serious  occurrences  in  prison  camps  demanding 
special  investigation. 

Wake  County  Camp  Investigation 

As  a  result  of  the  Inspector's  investigation  of  the  death  on  July  28, 
1930  of  Willie  Bellamy,  Negro  prisoner  serving  a  90  day  sentence  in 
Wake  County  Camp  No.  5,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Camp  was  convicted 
on  November  1,  1930  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  jail  and  taxed  with  court  costs.  He  appealed  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  and  was  granted  a  new  trial.  In  this  case  the 
Negro  had  complained  that  he  was  too  sick  to  work.  He  was  placed  in 
a  very  small  cell  on  a  hot  July  day  with  his  legs  shackled  and  his  hands 
handcuffed  behind  him.  Two  guards  tried  with  the  Camp  Superintend- 
ent were  found  not  guilty.  In  the  new  trial  the  Superintendent  was 
exonerated  of  the  charge. 

Duplin  County  Prison  Camp 

On  the  morning  of  March  7,  1931,  the  Duplin  County  Prison 
Camp  was  burned.  Eleven  prisoners  were  burned  to  death.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  the  Inspector  concluded  that : 

1.  No  evidence  of  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  individual 
was  found.  The  system,  rather  than  a  single  person,  is  to  be  blamed.  No 
laws  were  broken.  Yet,  prisoners  were  incarcerated  in  a  building  not  fire- 
proof and  without  a  guard  on  watch. 

2.  North  Carolina  needs  more  rigid  requirements  for  fire  proofing  build- 
ings where  there  are  inmates  who  must  be  locked  in  their  rooms  or  cells. 
Proper  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  should  be  required. 

3.  The  common  practice  in  county  and  state  camps  is  to  keep  a  guard 
on  watch  at  all  hours  when  prisoners  are  confined  in  buildings  having 
fire  hazards.     This  was  not  done. 

4.  The  direct  cause  of  the  fire  seems  to  have  been  defective  wires  in  the 
lighting  system. 

5.  The  prison  officers  on  duty  were  fast  asleep  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fire  and  with  all  their  heroic  efforts  after  being  awakened  they  could  not 
prevent  the  disaster  brought  on  by  failure  to  take  the  proper  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners. 
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IV.    SOME   IMPROVEMENTS   AT   STATE    INSTITUTIONS 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  review  all  improvements  at  State 
institutions  since  such  details  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
institutions. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Ealeigh  has  built  an  entire 
new  plant  for  the  Colored  Department  of  the  School  on  Route  No.  10 
east  of  Raleigh.     The  new  plant  was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

Two  new  dormitories  have  been  completed  at  Samarcand  to  replace 
those  burned  in  1931. 

Money  has  been  donated  to  Jackson  Training  School  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  trades  building.  Construction  was  well  under  way  at 
the  close  of  the  biennial  period. 

Morrison  Training  School  has  constructed  and  equipped  a  small 
but  adequate  trades  building  during  the  past  biennial  period.  A 
dormitory  for  small  boys  has  also  been  completed  and  occupied. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  has  completed  a  much  needed  ad- 
dition to  the  Criminal  Insane  Department.  The  new  addition  includes 
an  enclosed  court  where  the  inmates  may  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 

The  building  of  a  new  State's  Prison  has  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  State's  financial  condition.  To  alleviate  crowded  conditions  seven 
modern  road  camps  have  been  constructed  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission for  the  State's  Prison.  The  prisoners  in  these  camps  are 
doing  road  work. 

The  Farm  Colony  for  Women 

For  a  year  after  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women  was  opened  in  1929 
so  many  difficulties  developed  that  very  little  was  accomplished.  When 
the  first  superintendent  resigned  in  1930  the  Farm  Colony  Board  called 
upon  the  Division  of  Institutions  for  assistance  in  locating  a  new 
superintendent.  Mrs.  Marion  F.  Gallup,  the  present  Superintendent, 
was  recommended  to  the  Board  and  elected. 

At  this  point  in  the  development  of  the  institution  it  was  evident  that 
the  institution  must  either  accept  the  applications  indiscriminately  and 
become  merely  a  custodial  institution  or  select  the  more  hopeful  cases 
for  admission  and  attempt  to  put  on  an  intensive  program  of  in- 
dividual study  and  treatment.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted  and  a 
program  has  been  started  which  is  most  significant.  In  the  words  of 
the  superintendent,  "a  definite  health  program,  beyond  caring  for 
social  diseases  includes  outdoor  work  of  some  kind  for  every  girl  in  the 
institution.     A  busy  day  means  that  the  girl  has  little  time  to  brood 
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over   the   past   and   the   future   begins   to   loom   brighter   as   a   health- 
building  plan  brings  her  a  happier,  saner  viewpoint." 

Believing  that  there  is  much  undiscovered  evidence  behind  most  cases 
of  delinquency,  the  superintendent  set  out  to  demonstrate  the  relation- 
ship between  physical  conditions  and  behavior.  In  this  work  she  has 
had  the  excellent  cooperation  and  help  of  the  members  of  the  Kinston 
Clinic  and  Memorial  General  Hospital. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  procedure  is  to  assemble  all  available  in- 
formation and  to  approach  each  individual  case  from  every  angle. 
When  problems  of  delinquency  are  approached  in  this  manner  we  may 
expect  results  which  we  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  achieve  in  the 
treatment  and  training  of  inmates  in  our  institutions. 

Prison  Camps 

Since  the  State  Highway  Commission  took  over  the  County  Prison 
Camps  on  July  1,  1931,  marked  improvements  have  been  made  both 
in  housing  conditions  and  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners.  On 
June  30,  1932  the  Commission  was  working  and  maintaining  4,445 
prisoners  in  67  camps  in  62  counties.  Many  old  camps  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  On  June  30,  twenty  new  camps  had  been  oc- 
cupied, five  others  were  under  construction,  twenty  had  been  remodeled, 
and  improvements  made  in  20  others.  In  two  counties  the  prisoners 
were  being  housed  in  county  jails.  The  Commission  plans  to  make 
other  provisions  for  these  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  accordance  with  the  legal  provisions  the  plans  for  new  camps, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  prisoners  were  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  and  its  representatives.  (Public 
Laws  1931,  Chapter  145,  Sections  27  and  28.) 

Y.    INSTITUTIONAL  REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS 

Since  July  1,  1931  the  Division  has  made  an  effort  to  obtain  monthly 
reports  on  population  movements  from  both  State  and  county  institu- 
tions. State  institutions  have  made  such  reports  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily but  efforts  to  obtain  regular  and  complete  reports  from  county 
institutions  have  not  been  very  successful. 

Starting  with  the  month  of  January  1932  a  monthly  census  bulletin 
has  been  prepared  and  copies  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  each  in- 
stitution and  other  interested  persons.  Following  is  the  bulletin  for 
the  month  of  June  1932. 
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Consolidation  of  Institutional  Biennial  Reports 

In  January  1932  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  pro- 
posed to  the  heads  of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions a  plan  for  issuing  a  one-volume  biennial  report  to  include 
the  separate  reports  of  the  various  institutions.  In  most  instances 
the  plan  has  been  heartily  approved  and  through  cooperation  of  the 
superintendents  of  these  institutions  the  plan  is  about  to  become  a 
reality.  The  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  preferred  to  issue  their  own  reports. 

Since  this  consolidated  report  contains  full  information  in  regard 
to  population  and  maintenance,  no  other  statistics  for  State  institutions 
will  be  included  in  this  report  than  those  already  given. 

Special  Study  of  Young  Prisoners  in  The  State's  Prison 

On  December  1,  1931  there  were  231  prisoners  under  18  years  of 
age  serving  sentence  in  the  State's  Prison.  An  analysis  of  the  in- 
formation shows  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  length  of  sentences 
given  for  similar  offenses.  On  such  charges  as'  breaking  and  entering, 
larceny,  larceny  and  robbery,  house  breaking,  highway  robbery,  stealing, 
and  store  breaking.  127  of  the  231  were  given  minimum  sentences  of 
from  less  than  one  year  to  10  years. 

On  such  charges  as  assault  with  deadly  weapon,  robbery  with  felonious 
assault,  highway  robbery  with  assault  with  deadly  weapon,  and  second 
degree  burglary,  17  were  given  sentences  of  from  three  to  ten  years. 

Fourteen  were  sentenced  on  charges  of  rape,  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape  and  carnal  knowledge.  The  minimum  sentence  ranged 
from  one  to  22  years. 


LOCATION,  RACE,  SEX  AND  AGE  OF  231  PRISONERS  SERVING 
SENTENCE  IN  STATE'S  PRISON  ON  DECEMBER  1,  1931 


Age 

Location  in  Prison  System 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total 

1 

2 

24 
3 
2 
3 
1 
5 

28 

36 
9 
2 
2 
6 

10 
69 

63 

12 

4 

White  Girls  in  Central  Prison,   

4 

2 

1 

15 

9 

9 

16 

Ne^ro  Boys  in  Camps .   .   .   - 

1 

5 

118 

Total... 

1 

6 

24 

66 

134 

231 
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CRIMES  AND  AGES  OF  231  PRISONERS  UNDER  18  SERVING  SENTENCE 
IN  STATE'S  PRISON  ON  DECEMBER  1,  1931 


Ages 

Crime 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total 

Aiding  and  abetting ., 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
2 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 
7 
3 

7 
3 
2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

3 

1 

20 

4 

1 

10 

15 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1 
2 

1 
4 
1 

18 

8 

1 

6 

Breaking  and  entering,  and  assault  with  deadly  weapon, 

1 

1 

1 

13 

4 

Car  breaking  and  larceny... ... 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 
1 
1 

7 

11 

5 

4 

1 

6 
2 

27 

7 

1 

Manslaughter ...     ...  ... 

1 

4 
4 
2 

17 

20 

6 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
4 
1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Store  breaking ...  

3 

2 
1 
4 
1 

5 

4 

Theft 

2 

Theft  of  auto 

8 

Not  stated .  ...            . 

1 

Total 

1 

6 

24 

66 

134 

231 
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Ten  were  sentenced  on  charges  of  arson  and  attempted  arson.  Mini- 
mum sentences  ranged  from  one  and  one-half  to  five  years. 

Thirteen  were  sentenced  on  charge  of  burglary  and  the  minimum 
sentences  ranged  from  one  year  to  life. 

The  minimum  sentence  for  17  convicted  of  manslaughter  ranged  from 
one  to  20  years. 

The  minimum  sentences  of  20  convicted  of  first  degree  murder 
ranged  from  five  years  to  life.  Four  of  the  20  had  sentences  of  30 
years. 

The  minimum  sentences  of  six  prisoners  convicted  of  second  degree 
murder  ranged  from  ten  to  30  years. 

One  boy,  aged  17,  was  given  four  to  six  years  on  a  charge  of  possessing 
skeleton  keys. 

VI.    COUNTY  JAILS 

Jail  Population 

Since  the  State  has  provided  for  all  county  (men)  prisoners  sentenced 
to  serve  more  than  60  days,  the  county  jails  have  been  relieved  of  many 
men  who  have  usually  served  their  sentences  in  idleness.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  we  continue  to  have  a  large  number  of  prisoners  serving 
sentences    in  the   county   jails. 

The  following  table  shows  the  race,  sex,  and  length  of  sentence  of 
515  persons  serving  sentences  in  51  jails  on  April  30,  1932.  Twenty- 
three  other  counties  reported  no  prisoners  serving  sentence  in  jails. 

Federal  prisoners  were  not  included.  Indians  are  included  with 
white  prisoners. 


Length  of  Sentence 

Race  and  Sex 

Less 

Than 

30  Days 

30  to 
59  Days 

60  to 
89  Days 

90  Days 
to  6 

Months 

6 

Months 

to  1 

Year 

1  Year 

and  Over 

Sentence 

not 

Given 

Total 

White  men 

47 
11 
47 
15 

59 
17 
68 
19 

25 
5 
13 
19 

12 
4 

27 
17 

5 
3 

14 
5 

11 
10 

12 

1 

16 
9 

14 
10 

175 

White  women 

59 

Negro  men _..     . 

195 

Negro  women 

86 

Total 

120 

163 

62 

60 

27 

34 

49 

515 
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An  average  of  46  counties  have  made  regular  monthly  jail  reports. 
These  reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932  show  that  there  were 
34,271  persons  committed  to  the  jails  of  the  counties  reporting. 


POPULATION  MOVEMENT  FOE  COUNTY  JAILS  REPORTING 
EACH  MONTH 


Number 
Counties 
Reporting 


Month 


Number 

Commit- 

Total 

ments 

Discharges 

of  Month 

During 
Month 

During 
Month 

384 

2,437 

2,298 

903 

2,593 

2,912 

903 

3,028 

3,212 

673 

3,344 

2,939 

624 

3,503 

3,054 

715 

3,331 

3,082 

1,144 

3,218 

3,067 

1,198 

2,887 

2,976 

900 

2,486 

2,552 

593 

2,627 

2,303 

695 

2,481 

2,369 

697 

2,336 

2,337 

In  Jail  Last  of  Month 


White 

Negro 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

247 

31 

203 

42 

241 

37 

242 

64 

304 

36 

310 

69 

475 

39 

478 

86 

444 

49 

485 

95 

371 

23 

488 

82 

576 

61 

561 

97 

501 

41 

471 

96 

373 

40 

327 

94 

386 

50 

392 

89 

354 

44 

330 

79 

274 

49 

270 

103 

Total 


1931 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. . 

1932 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


523 
584 
719 
1,078 
1,073 
964 


1,295 

1,109 

834 

917 

807 


STATUS  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PRISONERS  IN  JAIL  AT 
END  OF  EACH  MONTH 


Number 
Counties 
Reporting 


Month 


1931 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

1932 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Serving  Sentence 


State 


204 
147 
254 
236 
284 
238 


364 
341 
261 

248 
207 
259 


Federal 


27 
27 
12 
45 
56 
125 


Total 


231 
174 

266 
281 
340 
363 


456 
433 
325 
297 

288 
320 


Awaiting  Trial 


State 


382 
416 
676 
591 
564 


754 
591 
450 
565 
482 
354 


Federal 


32 
28 
37 
121 
142 
37 


Total 


292 
410 
453 
797 
733 
601 


839 
676 
509 
620 
519 
376 


Total 


523 
584 
719 
1,078 
1,073 
964 


1,295 

1,109 

834 

917 

807 
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During  the  past  two  years  new  jails  have  been  completed  in  Haywood, 
J^Torthampton  and  Person  counties.  An  annex  has  been  added  to  the 
Beaufort  County  Jail  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  others. 

Of  the  100  county  jails,  55  meet  the  legal  requirements,  and  are 
therefore  regarded  as  adequate  for  the  counties  they  serve.  The  re- 
maining 45  counties  have  jails  which  are  regarded  as  inadequate. 
Practically  all  of  the  45  jails  considered  inadequate  lack  the  proper 
facilities  for  the  separation  and  segregation  of  prisoners  as  required 
by  law.  Many  of  them  are  not  suitable  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners, 
or  they  are  not  safe  from  fire. 

Prom  the  reports  of  inspection  the  following  tabulation  shows  the 
classification  both  as  to  adequacy  and  the  type  of  maintenance  the 
various  jails  receive. 

Adequate  Inadequate 

Good    Maintenance    13  1 

Fair   Maintenance 37  26 

Poor  Maintenance   5 
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18 

45 


TIL    COUNTY  PRISON  FARMS  AND  WORKHOUSES 

Although  the  counties  no  longer  have  road  camps,  a  number  maintain 
county  prison  camps  for  men,  and  workhouses,  usually  at  the  county 
home,  for  women.  Mecklenburg  County  maintains  a  separate  unit 
for  women  known  as  the  Mecklenburg  Industrial  Home. 

POPULATION  MOVEMENT  BY  MONTHS  FOR  COUNTIES  REPORTING  ON 
COUNTY  PRISON  FARMS  AND  WORKHOUSES 


Month 

Number 
Serving 
1st  of 
Month 

Commit- 
ments 
During 
Month 

Number 

Discharged 

During 

Month 

Number  Serving  Last  Day  of  Month 

Number 
Counties 
Reporting 

White 

Negro 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

23 

1931 

252 
109 
106 
162 
207 

297 
326 
326 
280 
393 
258 

163 
90 
37 
1Q7 
135 

252 
330 
256 
282 
381 
173 

177 
72 
47 
119 
138 

255 
316 
283 
252 
390 
172 

67 
37 
25 
35 
58 

94 
96 
80 
97 
120 
87 

20 
9 
5 
6 

26 

21 
26 
27 
22 
28 
15 

107 
56 

49 
87 
88 

119 
170 
140 
160 
157 
108 

44 
25 
17 
22 
32 

60 
48 
52 
31 

79 
49 

238 

15 

16 

September 

127 
96 

14 

17 

20 

November 

December 

1932 

150 
204 

294 

20 
20 

February 

340 

299 

17 

April 

310 

24 

384 

20 

259 
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VIII.    COUNTY  HOMES 

No  counties  have  constructed  new  county  homes  during  the  two  year 
period  ending  June  30,  1932.  Thirteen  counties  do  not  maintain  county 
homes.     The  87  now  being  maintained,  classified  as  to  adequacy  and 

type  of  maintenance  are  as  follows : 

Adequate  Inadequate 

Good  Maintenance  15  4 

Fair  Maintenance  31  13 

Poor    Maintenance    9  15 

55  32 

The  total  population  of  the  various  county  homes  inspected  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  was  at  the  time  inspected  as  follows: 

White  Negro 

Total  Male  Female  Male  Female  Children 

2,326  ~758~  753~  400  295~  120 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  on  the  dates  of  inspection  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  66  county  homes  had  populations  total- 
ing 2,326.  On  June  30,  1928,  reports  from  62  counties  showed  that 
the  total  number  of  inmates  in  the  62  county  homes  was  1,425.  The 
increase  is  probably  not  as  great  as  it  appears  since  the  reports  are  in 
several  instances  from  different  counties. 

Of  the  66  counties,  51  were  at  the  time  of  inspection  paying  salaries 
and  wages  for  the  care  of  their  1,833  inmates,  totaling  $7,000  per 
month.  Using  this  total  we  find  that  the  average  monthly  per  capita 
cost  in  salaries  and  wages  is  nearly  four  dollars.  The  amounts  paid 
per  month  in  salaries  and  wages  vary  from  $26  in  one  county  where 
the  inmates  receive  very  poor  care,  to  $394  in  another  county.  In  1929 
the  highest  monthly  per  capita  cost  in  salaries  and  wages  for  State 
Hospital  care  was  a  little  more  than  seven  dollars  where  there  were 
nearly  1,800  inmates.  If  the  county  home  population  could  be  cared 
for  in  larger  units  more  adequate  care  and  treatment  could  be  pro- 
vided at  less  cost.  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  129,  Public  Laws 
1931,  any  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  may  establish  district  hospital- 
liomes. 

IX.    STERILIZATION   OF   MENTAL   DEFECTIVES 

Since  the  law  providing  for  the  "sterilization  of  mental  defectives 
and  the  feeble  minded"  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1929, 
the  Director  of  the  Division  has  acted  as  unofficial  secretary  to  the 
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"reviewers"  by  seeing  that  the  applications  were  properly  prepared, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "reviewers"  for  approval  or  disapproval  and 
returned  to  the  proper  parties. 

A  total  of  71  applications  have  been  submitted  and  of  that  number 
55  have  been  approved.  Sterilization  operations  up  to  June  30,  1932 
distributed  according  to  sex,  type  of  operation  and  institution  or  county 
were  as  follows: 


Operation 

Approved 

But  No 

Report 

Men 

Women 

Institution  or  County 

Vasectomy 

Castration 

Salping- 
ectomy 

Ovari- 
ectomy 

Total 

7 

1 

3 

2 
1 

13 

1 

2 

Wake  County .     _.  . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 
1 

11 

1 
1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total       .  . 

13 

2 

8 

25 

7 

55 

X.    CASES  HANDLED  BY  THE  DIVISION 

During  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1932  the  Division  has  handled 
a  total  of  350  cases,  including  those  already  listed  under  investigations. 
Of  these  279  were  prisoners'  cases,  being  pre-parole  investigations  for 
the  Executive  Counsel  and  cases  brought  to  our  attention  through  the 
penal  institutions,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  complaints  from  prisoners, 
and  requests  from  prisoners  for  parole.  Transfers  from  one  institution 
to  another  account  for  23  of  the  cases.  Sterilization  cases  are  also 
included.  Assistance  was  rendered  in  providing  for  the  return  of  two 
mental  patients  to  North  Carolina  from  other  states. 
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XL    OTHER  WORK 
Survey  of  Samarcand 

Following  the  destruction  by  fire  of  two  dormitories  at  the  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Samarcand,  early  in  1931, 
and  other  subsequent  disturbances  among  the  girls,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  institution  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  have  a  thorough  survey  made  of  the  institution's  program  and 
activities.  The  survey  was  made  by  the  Director  of  Institutions  and 
the  Director  of  Child  Welfare  assisted  by  two  other  members  of  the 
staff.  Three  weeks  were  spent  in  studying  the  institution  and  its  activi- 
ties and  writing  the  report.  The  report  with  recommendations  was 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare. 

The  recommendations  made  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  a  trained  and  capable  woman  be  employed  by  the  Superintendent 
as  Assistant  Superintendent.  She  should  assume  responsibilities  and  duties 
toward  the  administration  of  the  institution  that  are  now  carried  out  by 
the  office  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  staff  with  resulting  con- 
fusion in  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent.  Especially,  she  should  assume 
duties  in  administration  of  discipline  now  devolving  on  office  secretary. 
This  office  may  be  combined  with  that  of  Student  Government  Teacher  or 
Supervisor.  There  should  perhaps  be  a  definite  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  as  to  (a)  supervision  of 
inmates  (b)  supervision  of  staff.  When  the  Superintendent  is  away  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  should  assume  her  duties. 

2.  That  more  detailed  and  accurate  or  verified  information  be  secured 
on  each  applicant  prior  to  employment.  To  this  end  an  especially  prepared 
application  blank  properly  filled  in  should  be  submitted  by  each  applicant. 
Temperament  or  personality  and  adaptability  as  well  as  training  for  a 
specific  job  should  be  considered  in  employing  members  of  staff.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  a  file  of  "eligible  prospective  applicants"  be  kept 
as  waiting  list  from  group  of  applicants  for  a  particular  job  in  order  that 
future  vacancies  may  be  filled  as  speedily  as  possible  by  acceptable  persons. 

3.  That  there  should  be  two  or  more  members  employed  on  staff  as 
"relief  workers"  in  order  that  staff  members  may  have  more  time  off  for 
relaxation.  It  seems  especially  advisable  that  teachers  of  high  and  grade 
schools  have  less  time  on  duty  as  relief  workers. 

4.  That  no  change  in  high  school  and  grade  school  systems,  methods  or 
routine  be  made  without  consultation  with  and  approval  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Moore  County. 

5.  That  a  car  for  use  of  employees  only  should  be  provided  and  main- 
tained by  the  institution  so  that  every  employee  may  be  able  to  leave  the 
campus  and  seek  relaxation  and  change  in  another  environment  on  her 
afternoon  off.     As  Samarcand  is  so  isolated  it  is  not  only  difficult  but  also 
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expensive  at  present  for  employees  to  secure  the  change  from  institutional 
life  which  is  desirable  and  advisable. 

6.  That  a  portion  of  the  new  building  be  set  aside  as  receiving  quarters 
so  that  space  may  be  assured  in  infirmary  or  hospital  for  necessary  medical 
care  for  all  inmates. 

7.  That  the  difficult  or  insubordinate  inmates  should  be  retained  in  the 
institution  for  longer  rather  than  shorter  periods,  solitary  confinement  being 
resorted  to  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  girl  and  eventually  enable  her  to  receive 
full  benefit  of  training  the  institution  can  give.  That  every  girl  admitted 
to  the  institution  be  made  to  understand  thoroughly  from  the  very  beginning 
that  her  commitment  to  that  institution  is  for  three  years  unless  her  good 
conduct  in  the  institution  shows  her  to  be  entitled  to  an  earlier  release. 
She  should  be  made  to  understand  that  a  parole  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  will  be  granted  only  as  a  matter  of  merit. 

8.  That  no  girl  be  admitted  to  this  institution  because  of  being  "neglected, 
dependent  or  homeless."  Other  plans  should  be  made  for  them  by  county 
Superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  That  space  in  institution  taken  by  this  type  girl  should  be  reserved 
for  and  used  by  girls  who  are  delinquent,  incorrigible,  etc.,  and  who  cannot 
receive  the  treatment  and  training  they  need  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  case  consultations  a  classification  or  case  com- 
mittee be  established.  That  this  committee  be  composed  of  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent  (student  government  supervisor),  and  hall  counselor 
concerned  in  the  case  under  consideration.  That  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee be  to  further  develop  the  credit  system  and  student  government 
system  and  to  determine  when  a  girl  should  be  paroled.  That  brief  monthly 
reports  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent  for  use  in  this  committee  by  each 
person  having  supervision  of  the  girl  during  that  month. 

10.  That  there  be  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  paroling  a  girl  with  a 
more  definite  and  coordinated  plan  for  her  agreed  upon  by  the  institution's 
authorities  and  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  local  official  in 
another  state  prior  to  girl's  release. 

11.  That  a  better  filing  system  be  used;  individual  case  folders  of  both 
personnel  and  inmates  should  give  more  accurate  and  detailed  information. 
The  office  secretary  should  be  released  from  other  duties  and  should  devote 
her  time  to  office  and  secretarial  work  only. 

12.  That  it  may  be  advisable  in  effecting  a  reorganization  incident  to 
the  employment  of  an  assistant  superintendent  to  readjust  the  salary  scale, 
the  amount  paid  in  each  case  to  depend  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
position  and   the  incumbent's  ability,  training  and  experience. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  Samarcand  on  May  26, 
1932  it  was  ordered  that  the  recommendations  made  be  adopted  and 
put  into  effect  as  promptly  as  practicable  in  view  of  the  limited  financial 
resources  of  the  institution. 

Although  changes  in  organization  and  policy  are  recommended,  look- 
ing to  improvement  in  these  respects,  it  is  recognized  that  the  efforts 
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of  those  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  institution  since  it  was 
established  in  1917  have  brought  about  the  rehabilitation  and  readjust- 
ment of  many  girls  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  institution. 

Revision  of  Public  Welfare  Laws 

The  bulletin  on  "Laws  Relating  to  Public  Welfare  Work  in  North 
Carolina"  was  rearranged  and  revised  by  the  Director  of  the  Division 
following  the  meeting  of  the  1931  General  Assembly.  The  bulletin  was 
issued  by  the  Board  in  January  1932. 

North  Carolina  Conference  Committee  Work 

The  Director  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Conference  Committee  on 
"Crime  and  Law  Enforcement"  in  1932.  He  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  "Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions."  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  "Recreation." 

Public  Welfare  Institutes 

One-half  day  of  the  1931  Public  Welfare  Institute  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  problems  which  the  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
and  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  have  in  common.  One-half 
day  of  the  1932  Institute  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  problems  of 
mental  patients.  The  afternoon  session  of  this  same  day  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  parole  investigation  and  supervision  of  prisoners. 

Survey  of  Colored  Department  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

A  brief  survey  of  the  Colored  Department  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  to  be  used  in  the  "Study  of  Negro  Child  Welfare  in 
North  Carolina"  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Institu- 
tions and  the  Director  of  County  Organization. 

Both  the  Director  and  Inspector  of  the  Division  have  made  a 
number  of  radio  talks  and  talks  to  interested  groups  of  institutional 
problems  during  the  period. 

The  Director  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  As- 
sociation in  Baltimore  in  October,  1931,  and  the  Inspector  attended 
the  1932  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Philadelphia. 

XII.    BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  SOME  INSTITUTIONAL  NEEDS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  the  Constitution  was  rewritten  in  1868  the  General  Assembly 
was  authorized  among  other  things  to  establish  a  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  a  State's  Prison,  and  to  devise  means  for  the  training  of 
mental  defectives. 
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Prior  to  this  time  the  State  had  established  two  charitable  institu- 
tions; the  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Raleigh  in  1845  and  the 
State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  in  1856.  Since  1868  the  number  of  State 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  has  increased  to  sixteen.  The  State's 
Prison  was  established  in  1869 ;  State  Hospital  at  Morganton  in  1875 ; 
State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  in  1880;  Confederate  Soldiers  Home  in 
1891;  Jackson  Training  School  in  1907;  State  Sanatorium  in  1907; 
Caswell  Training  School  in  1911 ;  Confederate  Women's  Home  in 
1913;  Orthopedic  Hospital  created  State  institution  in  1917  although 
it  did  not  receive  children  until  1921;  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  in  1918;  Morrison  Training  School  in  1921;  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  in  1923;  The  Farm  Colony  for  Women  in 
1927;  and  State  control  of  county  prisoners  in  1931.  We  still  have  no 
State  institutions  for  Negro  feeble  minded  and  Negro  delinquent  girls 
and  practically  no  institutional  provisions  for  Indians, 

Since  1920  the  population  of  the  State  Hospitals  has  increased 
from  3,827  to  5,719;  Caswell  Training  School  from  275  to  646>;  In- 
stitutions for  delinquents  from  250  to  1,001 ;  State's  Prison  from  813 
to  2,808.  When  the  State  Highway  Commission  took  over  the  county 
prisoners  in  July  1931  there  were  3,600,  while  on  June  30,  1932  the 
number  was  4,445.  The  populations  of  the  State  Hospitals,  Caswell 
Training  School  and  the  institutions  for  delinquents  would  undoubtedly 
be  much  larger  if  available  funds  for  maintenance  had  not  been  on 
the  decrease  for  the  past  few  years.  The  total  population  of  the  State 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  is  now  more  than  17,000. 

At  one  time  it  was  considered  almost  a  disgrace  to  a  family  to 
have  one  of  its  members  placed  in  a  public  institution;  but  now  the 
attitude  has  largely  disappeared  and  with  its  disappearance  the  demands 
for  admission  to  State  charitable  institutions  have  greatly  increased. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  aged  persons  suffering  from  what  are 
generally  considered  chronic,  mental  and  physical  maladies. 

Probably  the  principal  cause  of  increased  prison  population  is  due 
to  our  recent  passion  for  drastic  punishments.  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  says  that  this  has  in  the  past  ten  years 
doubled  the  average  length  of  a  prison  sentence.  He  also  says  that  this 
has  greatly  decreased  the  number  of  paroles  granted.  One  prison 
warden  put  it  this  way,  "men  coming  in  every  day,  nobody  going 
out." 

The  great  increase  in  the  populations  of  our  public  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  during  the  last  ten  years  and  the  demand  for 
additional   institutional  facilities  now  not   provided   at   all,  emphasize 
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the  need  for  specal  study  and  planning  to  the  end  that  our  system  of 
institutions  may  serve  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  most  satisfactory, 
efficient  and  economical  manner. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1.    Coordination  of  Institutional  Efforts  and  Activities 

Until  recently  North  Carolina  had  a  completely  decentralized  system ; 
but  since  1925  the  tendency  has  been  definitely  toward  centralization. 
The  result  is  that  financial  control  is  now  exercised  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  working  under  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 
Through  the  Director  of  State  Owned  Farms  in  the  Budget  the  State 
now  has  a  central  supervision  of  all  institutional  farms  and  very  recently 
the  same  sort  of  supervision  has  been  extended  to  institutional  plant 
operation  and  maintenance.  Through  this  supervision  much  has  been 
accomplished  which  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  old  system. 
Centralized  purchasing  for  institutions  and  departments  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  State  Board  of  Health  is  responsible  for  sanitary  manage- 
ment of  the  State  institutions.  With  all  these  developments  no  such 
uniform  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
individuals  in  the  institutions. 

The  Constitutional  provision  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  "appoint 
and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall 
be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  institu- 
tions," has  not  been  carried  out  in  the  law  to  its  fullest  extent. 

In  order  to  make  this  supervision  more  effective  and  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  better  coordination  of  the  charitable  as  well  as  the  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  it  is  recommended  that  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5006  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  on  the  powers 
and  duties'  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  that 
the  State  Board  be  given  the  following  duties  and  responsibilities. 

a.    Study  and  Classification 

Every  person  committed  to  a  penal  or  correctional  institution  is 
presumed  to  be  anti-social  for  some  reason  or  cause.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  institution  to  find  that  reason  or  cause  and  wherever  possible, 
to  give  approved  scientific  treatment.  Simplified  procedure  can  be 
put  into  operation  by  individual  institutions,  but  the  overhead  expense 
for  some  of  the  technical  and  professional  services  amounts  to  such  a 
figure  as  to  make  it  prohibitive. 

If  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  to  our  social  code  is  the  aim, 
a  searching  classification  procedure  should  be  adopted.     Such  a  pro- 
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cedure  should:  (1)  segregate  the  habitual  criminal  for  maximum 
security,  (2)  definitely  set  aside  the  minimum  security  group 
for  intensive  constructive  treatment,  (3)  and  indicate  the  medium 
security  group  out  of  which  many  'may  he  selected  for  the 
reformatory  group.  The  remainder  of  this  group,  under  strict  super- 
vision,  will  either   adjust   themselves   or   join   the   habitual  offenders. 

Any  consideration  of  a  classification  system  must  include  a  parole 
system.  An  intelligent  prisoner,  properly  classified  through  the  service 
of  trained  personnel  within  the  institution,  given  courses  of  disciplinary 
treatment,  suitable  vocational  guidance  and  work,  reaches  a  point  where 
he  should  be  placed  back  in  society  under  trained  parole  supervision. 
Parole  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  an  inmate's  sentence,  a  very  vital 
part  of  that  therapeutic  process  which  should  begin  when  the  judge  pro- 
nounces sentence  and  end  when  he  is  finally  discharged. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  classification  committee  working 
under  the  supervision  of  a  central  agency  be  set  up  in  each  institution 
and  that  the  central  agency  provide  professional  services  necessary  to 
make  the  work  effective. 

A  clinic  should  be  established  at  the  State's  Prison  to  which  all 
adult  prisoners  should  be  sent  for  study  and  classification  before  being 
committed  to  any  State  penal  institution. 

b.    Commitment  and  Parole  of  Jirvenile  Delinquents 

All  juvenile  delinquents  who  need  institutional  training  and  treat- 
ment should  be  committed  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  for  study  and  disposition  by  the  Divisions  of  Child  Welfare, 
Institutions  and  Mental  Hygiene.  This  of  course  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  adequate  facilities  for  a  central  clinic  can  be  provided. 

The  same  provisions  which  have  been  suggested  for  study  and  clas- 
sification of  adult  offenders  should  apply  to  juvenile  delinquents  in 
institutions. 

c.    Interstate  Transfer  of  Mental  Patients 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Clerks  of  Court  be  given  authority  to 
commit  bona  fide  residents  of  North  Carolina  living  in  other  States  to 
North  Carolina  institutions  on  the  basis  of  examinations  made  by 
specialists  in  mental  disease  in  other  states  without  having  the  patient 
first  returned  to  the  North  Carolina  county  of  residence. 

2.    Parole  Work 

The  pre-parole  investigations  made  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Division 
of  Institutions   and   occasionally  by  the  Director   of   the  Division   of 
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Work  Among  Negroes  have  emphasized  the  need  for  an  adequate  parole 
system. 

The  Executive  Counsel  has  recently  agreed  to  consider  requests  for 
the  parole  of  prisoners  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Institutions.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  that  numerous  prisoners  who  are  unable  to  have 
their  cases  prepared  and  presented  by  legal  counsel  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  their  cases  heard. 

In  order  that  the  Division  may  do  the  additional  field  work  it  is 
recommended  that  additional  funds  be  provided  for  field  workers  and 
travel  expense.  The  Executive  Counsel  recently  stated  that  $40,000  a 
year  properly  spent  in  parole  work  would  save  the  State  $100,000  a  year 
in  maintenance  cost. 

3.    Indeterminate  Sentence 

The  application  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  to  prisoners  in  the 
State's  Prison  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  handling  of  prisoners. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  be  applied 
to  prisoners  committed  to  the  State  Highway  Commission  Prison 
Department. 

4.    District  Jails  and  Conrts 

It  is  recommended  that  district  jails  (one  for  each  judicial  dis- 
trict) under  State  supervision,  replace  the  county  jails.  To  make  this 
provision  effective  there  should  also  be  established  district  criminal 
courts  at  the  location  of  each  district  jail.  Superior  Courts  should  be 
held  in  each  county  only  for  civil  cases  and  the  trial  of  persons  re- 
leased on  bond.  The  district  jail  should  serve  only  for  the  detention 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  A  constitutional  amendment  and  legisla- 
tion would  be  required. 
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Introductory  Statement:  The  report  of  the  work  of  this  division 
follows  the  same  general  line  as  in  preceding  reports.  The  budget 
curtailment  has  necessitated  the  condensing  of  the  report  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  getting  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  division's 
activities,  refer  to  the  reports  for  the  biennial  periods  ending  June  30. 
1926  and  June  30,  1928.  Attention  is  called  particularly  to  sections 
Y  and  YI  of  the  present  report. 

I.    Mental  Examinations  and  Case  Investigations 

In  Table  I  will  be  found  presented  the  sources  from  which  the  division 
has  received  the  cases  which1  have  been  studied.  Attention  is  again 
called  to  the  wide  distribution  of   requests  for  this   type   of  service. 

Table  II  gives  a  summary  of  the  types  of  cases  examined  by  the  staff 
of  this  division.  The  most  socially  significant  fact  indicated  by  this 
table  is  the  large  percentage  of  cases  that  were  of  the  high  grade 
feebleminded  group.  This  is  a  class  that  is  most  capable  of  profiting 
by  training;  and  yet  because  of  the  undersubsidized,  overcrowded  con- 
ditions of  Caswell  Training  School;  and  because  of  inadequate  special 
facilities  of  the  public  schools,  is  being  given  no  or  very  little  train- 
ing. The  number  of  borderline  defectives  and  those  cases  with  normal 
general  intelligence  is  also  highly  significant.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  type 
that  the  possibility  of  adequate  readjustment  is  best,  if  the  cooperation 
of  parents  and  teachers  can  be  secured. 

Table  III  presents  the  age  distribution  of  the  cases  examined.  While 
the  majority  of  the  cases  are  children,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
also  a  considerable  number  of  adults.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently 
well  recognized  that  adjustment  difficulties  of  young  and  middle  aged 
adults  are  of  vital  individual  and  social  importance;  and  that  the 
services  of  the  division  are  also  available  for  such  cases.  Yaluable  as- 
sistance may  also  be  rendered  in  cases  of  maladjustments  of  older 
adults. 

II.    Educational  Work 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  this  aspect  of  the  division's  activi- 
ties has  been  represented  by  lectures  and  conferences  with  parents 
and  teachers  and  other  adults  interested  in  special  cases. 

[84] 
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III.    Acquisition  and  Filing  of  Data 

During  the  current  period  there  have  been  added  to  the  files  of  the 
division  3,700  cards  3x5  bearing  data  upon  the  state's  private  and 
public  institutions  for  mental  and  nervous  cases.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  added  7,200  cards  bearing  data  concerning  the  relatives  of 
such  patients  and  relatives  of  the  cases  personally  examined  by  the 
staff  of  the  division. 

IV.    Inspection  of  Public  and  Private  Institutions 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws,  there  have  been 
inspections  of  both  state  and  private  institutions  for  nervous  and 
mental  cases. 

V.    The  Kesults  of  an  Enlarged  Staff 

From  the  very  first  report  of  this  division  there  has  been  a  continued 
emphasis  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  and  of  the  financial  pro- 
visions for  equipment  and  traveling.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  division  there  was  made,  on  July  1,  1931,  an  appreciable 
addition  to  the  staff.  At  that  time  there  were  added  a  full-time  as- 
sistant psychologist  and  a  half-time  combined  clerical  assistant  and 
field  worker.  The  secretary  for  the  division  was  also,  for  the  first  time, 
put  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  increased  effectiveness  of  the  division,  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
creased staff,  is  very  clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  work  done  by  the 
division  during  the  present  biennial  period  with  the  biennial  period 
just  preceding.  The  number  of  cases  examined  has  risen  from  156 
to  621,  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent.  ~Not  only  has  there  been 
this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  but  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  more  thorough  study  to  many  of  the  cases.  It  has  also  been  possible 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  psychological  and  mental  hygiene 
aspects  of  the  entire  organization  of  one  of  the  state's  institutions  for 
young  delinquents.  A  summary  of  this  study  is  to  be  found  as  a  part 
of  this  report. 

This  large  case  increase  has  meant  an  enormous  increase  in  sec- 
retarial and  clerical  load.  This  has  meant  additional  demands  on  time 
for  the  taking  of  case  histories,  checking  and  recording  of  test  results, 
the  filing  of  all  the  history  and  test  data,  correspondence  regarding  ap- 
pointments and  in  the  making  of  reports  of  examinations.  JSTot  only 
has  this  increased  load  been  met  by  the  very  slightly  increased  office 
personnel,  but  this  personnel  has  also  been  able  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  3  x  5  cards  in  the  division's  institution,  county  and  general  case 
files  by  nearly  64  per  cent  over  the  last  biennial   period.     This  has 
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meant  a  marked  increase  in  the  effectiveness  with  which  these  files  may 
be  used. 

In  considering  the  facts  given  above  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  increased  staff  of  the  division  covers  only  one-half  of  the 
biennial  period,  while  the  comparisons  made  are  for  the  entire  period. 

VI.    Needs  of  the  Division 

In  the  preceding  section  the  increased  activities  of  the  division 
that  have  been  made  possible  through  increasing  its  personnel  have  been 
outlined.  It  should  be  here  emphasized  that  the  nearly  300  per  cent 
increase  in  cases  studied  is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  need 
for  the  type  of  service  offered  by  the  division.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  this  need  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  even  with  the 
increased  staff  the  division  has  been  unable  to  examine  all  the  cases 
for  which  requests  have  been  made. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  each  case  could  be  studied  and,  therefore, 
the  effectiveness  with  which  recommendations  could  be  made,  would 
be  very  greatly  increased  if  the  bureau  had  a  psychiatric  social  worker. 
Such  a  worker,  in  the  field,  making  contacts  with  the  homes  and  other 
social  environments  from  which  patients  come,  is  a  very  much  needed 
addition  to  the  division's  staff. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  division  is  much  in  arrears.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  very  inadequate  provisions  made  for  this  type  of  work 
throughout  the  eleven  years  of  the  division's  existence.  There  are 
data  in  the  office  that,  in  order  to  be  usable,  require  the  making  and 
filing  of  17,725  of  the  3x5  cards.  These  data  are  increasing  monthly. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  division  is  very  much  decreased  by  this 
incompleteness  of  its  files.  An  increased  office  staff  would  also  make 
possible  the  very  necessary  follow  up  work  that  should  be  maintained 
in  relation  to  all  cases. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  to  be  urged  that  to  the  staff  as  constituted 
during  the  second  half  of  the  present  biennial  period  there  be  added 
one  full-time  psychiatric  social  worker  and  that  the  half-time  clerical 
worker  be  increased  to  full  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  urged  that  appropriations  be  made  for  the  securing 
of  adequate  office  and  clinical  equipment;  and  also  for  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  clinical  members  of  the  staff. 

VII.    Recommendations  for  the  Better  Care  of  the  Negro  Feebleminded 
and  Children  With  Combination  of  Defect 

The  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Caswell  Training 
School  for  the  white  feebleminded  throws  into  strong  relief  the  com- 
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plete  absence  of  any  provision  for  negroes  of  that  class.  Psychological 
investigations  conducted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Peterson  of  Peabody  College 
and  others  show  that  the  intelligence  of  the  colored  race  as  a  whole 
is  definitely  lower  than  that  of  the  white.  With  its  nearly  thirty 
per  cent  negro  population  North  Carolina  would,  therefore,  have  not 
only  a  higher  proportion  of  negro  feebleminded  per  thousand  of  racial 
population,  but  a  large  absolute  number  as  well.  The  investigation 
made  of  the  mentality  of  white  delinquent  boys  in  one  of  the  State's 
training  schools  shows  a  close  relationship  between  delinquency  and  the 
mentality  of  the  offender.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  profitable  policy  to 
train  negro  children  of  defective  intelligence  along  industrial  and  voca- 
tional lines,  so  that  by  the  time  they  attain  maturity  an  amount  of 
self-respect  and  confidence  in  ability  to  be  self-supporting  may  be  drilled 
into  them,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  strength  of  impulses  to  break  the 
law.  It  is  well  established  that  the  mentality  of  negro  prisoners  is  low, 
a'  condition  which  reflects  the  effect  of  undirected  early  years,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  optimistic  to  predict  that  the  expense  of  adequate 
provision  for  their  training  would  not  be  greater  than  savings  later 
effected  in  the  upkeep  of  prisons. 

There  are  in  the  State  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  crippled,  the  feebleminded,  and  the  delinquent,  but  children  suffer- 
ing from  combinations  of  these  defects  often  offer  almost  insoluble 
problems  in  proper  placement.  It  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  that  a 
child  guidance  clinic  for  careful  analysis  of  their  individual  needs, 
and  additional  facilities  for  their  training  at  the  various  State  in- 
stitutions be  provided. 

VIII.    Keport  of  the  Study  Made  at  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 

At  the  -time  some  of  the  increased  staff  requested  by  this  division 
was  granted  by  the  legislature,  the  division  undertook  as  one  of  the 
activities  previously  beyond  its  limitations  a  special  study  of  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  for  delinquent  boys  at  Rocky  Mount.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  as  prepared  by  O.  D. 
Knight,  assistant  psychologist. 

In  this  study  a  number  of  individual  psychological  tests  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  inmates  of  the  Training  School.  The  Stanford  Re- 
vision of  the  Binet-Simon  examination  (Terman)  was  given  to  every 
boy  in  order  to  afford  a  criterion  of  his  general  intelligence.  The 
Healy  Pictorial  Completion  Board  II  (Boy's  Day)  was  given  to  all 
subjects,  partly  as  a  check  on  the  Terman,  and  partly  to  afford  an  esti- 
mate of  the  individual's  ability  to  perceive  the  significance  of  situations 
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in  which  normal  human  activities  are  portrayed.  The  Dearborn  Form 
Board  III  was  given  to  all  subjects.  This  is  a  "performance"  test  re- 
quiring the  ability  to  perceive  space  relationships  and  ability  to  foresee 
and  plan  toward  a  given  goal  in  the  manipulation  of  objects  of  simple 
geometrical  f  ornis,  with  no  social  insight  involved.  This  test  has  been 
standardized  and  results  from  it  furnish  a  further  check  on  the  Terman 
scores.  The  Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  test  was  given  to  all  sub- 
jects. This  is  a  nonverbal  "performance"  test,  consisting  of  the  as- 
sembling of  ten  commercial  articles  (as  a  paper-clip,  door-lock,  cap, 
pistol,  etc.)  against  time.  The  Downey  Will-Temperament  Test  was 
given  to  48  individuals  selected  for  relatively  superior  intelligence  and 
for  greater  age.  The  Pressey  Cross-Out  Tests  for  investigating  the 
emotions  were  given  to  the  entire  population,  Form  A  to  33  individuals 
selected  for  age  and  intelligence,  Form  B  to  all  others.  The  Seashore 
Test  for  Musical  Ability  was  given  to  all  subjects  as  a  help  in  selecting 
members  of  a  projected  school  band.  The  Meier-Seashore  Test  for 
artistic  ability  was  given  to  26  subjects  on  the  basis  of  professed  interest 
and  reported  ability  in  drawing. 

TABLE  I 


Comparative  Frequencies  of  Chronological  Ages,  Terman  Mental  Ages, 
Healy  PCII  Performance  Ages,  and  Dearborn  Form  Board  No.  3  Performance 
Ages,  expressed  in  nearest  whole  year. 


Age 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 


Frequency 

Chronological 

Age 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

7 

6 
14 
16 
31 
18 
23 
17 

9 

1 


Frequency 

Terman  Mental 

Age 

0 

2 

6 

12 
26 
31 
18 
17 
14 
11 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Frequency         Frequency 
Healy  PCII   Dearoorn  Form 
Performance    Bd.  No.  3,  Per- 
Age  formance  Age 


0 
18 

9 

22 
21 
18 

6 

2 

6i 

4 

2* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


17 

4 

6 

7 

9 

4 
12 
12 
10 
21 
25* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


*  Age  15  is  highest  possible  score  on  these  tests. 


TABLE  II 

Frequencies 

and 

Per  cents  of  I 

I.  Q. 

Frequency 

40-  49 

2 

50-  59 

17 

60-  69 

46 

70-  79 

33 

80-  89 

33 

90-  99 

11 

100-109 

5 

110-119 

2 

120-129 

1 
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Q.'s 

% 

1.2 

10.8 

29.9 

20.9 

24.0 

7.6 

3.8 

1.2 

.6 

Diagnosed  Feebleminded  81  51.9 

A  glance  at  these  two  tables  makes  it  plain  that  the  delinquent  boys 
who  find  their  way  into  the  Training  School  are  typically  mental  defec- 
tives, half  of  whom,  approximately,  are  feebleminded.  In  social  insight 
they  are  particularly  low;  in  non-social  situations,  judging  from  the 
Dearborn  Form  Board  No.  3  results,  they  make  a  somewhat  better 
showing,  but  still  fall  considerably  short  of  normal  performance.  This 
state  of  affairs  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  bright  delinquent's  ability  to 
escape  detection,  but  probably  even  more  reflects  dysgenic  life  circum- 
stances in  a  stratum  of  human  society  in  the  State,  of  questionable 
heredity. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  results  of  the  other  tests  given  are  pre- 
sented in  more  general  terms. 

On  the  Stenquist  Test  for  Mechanical  Aptitude  the  Training  School 
boys  are  fairly  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  excellence,  indicat- 
ing that  they  are  "normal"  in  this  trait  in  the  sense  that  they  are  dis- 
tributed from  poor  to  superior  in  about  the  way  a  random  sampling  of 
boys  of  corresponding  age  would  be. 

The  Downey  Will-Temperament  Test.  Here  the  subjects  chosen 
(who  should  be  somewhat  superior  in  comparison  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  institution)  showed  marked  deficiency  in  speed  of  movement, 
coordination  of  impulse,  and  flexibility;  some  deficiency  in  motor  im- 
pulsion, interest  in  detail,  and  finality  of  judgment;  about  average  spread 
of  scores  in  speed  of  decision  and  resistance  to  opposition ;  a  slight 
tendency  to  superiority  in  reaction  to  contradiction,  freedom  from  load, 
and  volitional  perseveration,  and  marked  superiority  in  motor  inhibition. 
In  the  last  four  traits,  superiority  can  be  largely  discounted  because  of 
the  influence  of  discussion  of  the  test  before  taking  it  with  other  in- 
dividuals who  had  already  taken  it,  because  of  extremely  inefficient  writ- 
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ing  habits,  and  the  like.  Individual  will-profiles,  with  almost  no  ex- 
ceptions, were  of  two  types:  those  consistently  low  in  all  traits  and 
those  showing  excessive  variation  between  high  and  low  traits.  Both 
types  are  unsatisfactory,  the  first  indicating  weakness  of  will  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  second  instability  and  distorted  personality. 

The  Pressey  Cross-Out  test  results,  aside  from  the  interesting  leads 
they  furnished  in  studying  the  emotional  make-up  of  individual  boys, 
also  yield  the  following  generalizations  concerning  their  emotionality  as 
a  class : 

1.  Training  school  boys  do  not  feel  as  many  things  reprehensible, 
or  wrong  to  do,  as  other  boys,  even  those  somewhat  younger  than  they. 
The  things  which  the  Training  School  boys  do  feel  wrong  to  do,  however, 
differ  widely  from  the  judgments  of  normal  boys  of  all  ages. 

2.  Training  school  boys  like  and  feel  interest  in  about  as  many  things 
as  normal  college  students  and  in  considerably  more  than  high  school 
freshmen,  but  their  likes  and  pleasures  are  peculiar,  and  immature, 
noticeably  more  so  than  those  of  any  normal  group  of  any  age. 

3.  Training  school  boys  feel  worry  or  anxiety  about  more  things 
than  all  normal  boys,  of  all  ages,  and  these  feelings  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  normal  judgments,  being  attached  to  self-feeling,  as  in 
hypochondria,  and  melancholia. 

4.  In  general,  training-school  boys  show  anomalies  in  excessive  devia- 
tion from  normal  emotional  responses  to  given  situations  rather  than 
in  excessive  amount  of  emotional  response.  Yicious  development  of 
habitual  feeling  reactions  is  suggested,  rather  than  constitutionally  low 
threshold  to  emotional  situations. 

The  Seashore  Test  for  musical  ability  shows  little  or  no  gift  in  this 
direction  in  the  group.  In  musical  memory,  and  discrimination  of 
pitch,  performances  were  typically  about  as  poor  as  outright  guesswork ; 
in  discrimination  of  rhythm,  consonance  of  chords,  and  time,  they  were 
only  slightly  better ;  in  discrimination  of  time  they  were  fair,  in  com- 
parison with  normal  performance. 

In  the  Meier-Seashore  Test  for  artistic  ability,  no  individual  was 
found  to  have  sufficient  promise  to  encourage  further  training,  and  most 
fell  within  the  "Zero"  and  "Poor"  classes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS :  1.  That  present  methods  of  instruction  be 
radically  altered  so  as  to  emphasize  sensory,  manual  and  vocational 
training  in  keeping  with  the  capacity  and  aptitude  of  the  inmates : 
"Woodworking,  pottery,  making  of  rugs,  baskets,  art-work,  drama,  music, 
nature  study,  carpentry,   automotive  mechanics,  printing,   baking,   and 
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the  like.     That  the  necessary  equipment  and  trained  teachers  for  this 
program  be  furnished. 

2.  That  a  spirit  of  citizenship  be  fostered  by  various  means,  as  a 
student  council,  student  president,  school  bank,  sliding  scale  of  privileges 
and  clothes  as  the  inmate  is  promoted  up  through  various  parole  grades, 
abolition  of  the  present   "jug"   or   strong  room,   and   similar  methods. 

3.  That  the  instructional  staff  be  given  an  opportunity  to  receive 
training  in  special-class  work  and  in  the  psychology,  discipline,  and 
training  of  defectives. 

4.  That  better  medical  attention  be  provided,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  resident  nurse,  an  infirmary,  and  semi-annual  clinics  in 
which  teeth,  tonsils,  eyes,  etc.,  will  be  checked  over  by  a  physician. 

5.  That  a  new  building  with  combined  instructional  and  recreational 
uses  be  erected,  with  indoor  courts  for  basketball,  gymnasium  equip- 
ment, swimming  pool  and  showers,  and  so  forth,  to  relieve  the  present 
pitiful  inadequacy  of  the  institution's  recreational  program.  More  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  athletics  as  a  school-wide  activity  and  a 
planned  program  under  a  trained  director  enforced.  Adequate  equip- 
ment for  this  work  should  be  allowed. 

6.  That  books  and  magazines  be  made  more  easily  available  in  a 
library,  and  that  additional  material,  especially  that  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  be  interesting  and  informative,  profusely  illustrated,  rather 
than  inspirational,  philosophical  and  exhortatory,  be  acquired. 

TABLE  I 

Sources  from  which  cases  were  referred  to  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene,  July  1,  1930  to  June  30,  1932. 

I.     State  Departments  and  Institutions: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 27 

(2)  University  of  North   Carolina 3 

(3)  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 1 

(4)  State    School   for   Blind 13 

(5)  State    Prison    50 

(6)  Eastern   Carolina   Training    School 162 

258 
II.     County  Organizations  and  Officials: 

(1)    Superintendents    of    Public    Welfare: 

County 

Alamance 3 

Anson  1 

Beaufort    18 
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Buncombe 1 

Catawba 10 

Columbus 1 

Cumberland    1 

Davidson    2 

Durham    2 

Edgecombe   2 

Forsyth   4 

Gaston   1 

Guilford    20 

Halifax    1 

Harnett   1 

Iredell    6 

Nash    3 

Orange    10 

Robeson    1 

Rutherford   2 

Stanly    1 

Vance  1 

Wake   - 1 

Wilkes   6 

Wilson   2 

101 

(2)  City  Departments  of  Public  Welfare: 

Greensboro   14 

High    Point    14 

Winston-Salem    47 

75 

(3)  Probation  Officers: 

Wake  County  14 

14 

(4)  School  Superintendents: 

Burlington    24 

Kinston   20 

Salisbury  27 

71 

(5)  County  Physician: 

Randolph  County  1 

1 

(6)  County  Health  Officer: 

Orange   County  1 
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III.     Orphanages,  Schools,  and  Child  Placing  Agencies: 

(1)  Appalachian    School    14 

(2)  Catholic    Orphanage    4 

(3)  Ebenezer  Mitchell  Home 1 

(4)  The    Mills    Home 26 

(5)  Memorial    Industrial    School 1 

(6)  Presbyterian    Orphans'    Home 5 

(7)  Thompson    Orphanage    8 

59 
IV.     Miscellaneous: 

Judges  2 

Attorney    5 

Relatives    and    Friends 16 

Minister   5 

School  Principal  1 

School   Teacher   2 

Red   Cross   3 

Student  Worker  at  Bishop  Tuttle  School 5 

Self    2 

41 

Total    : 621 

TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients* 

Intelligence  Frequency 
Quotient 

0-  20  0 

21-  50  42 

51-  70  226 

71-  80          v  124 

81-  90  102 

91-110  73 

111-120  8 

121-135  5 

Data  Incomplete  9 

589 


'It  should  be  noted  that  an  intelligence  quotent  itself  is  insufficient  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  feeblemindedness.  Special  sensory  or  other  defect,  deteriora- 
tion or  injury  to  the  neural  system,  the  presence  of  a  psychosis,  and  many 
other  special  factors  have  to  be  ruled  out  before  such  a  diagnosis  can  be 
made.  When  all  such  conditions  have  been  ruled  out,  or  properly  evalu- 
ated— the  I.  Q.'s  then  mave  a  significance  in  relation  to  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  individual.  This  significance  as  bearing  upon  the 
above  table  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
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From       21  to  50 — lower  grades  of  feeblemindedness,  usually  called  imbecile. 
51  to  70  or  75 — higher   grades    of   feeblemindedness,    usually   called 

moron. 
71  or  76  to  80 — "Borderline  deficiency,  sometimes  classified  as  dull- 
ness,   often   as   feeblemindedness."      (Terman.) 
81  to  90 — "Dullness,       rarely       classified       as       feeblemindedness." 

(Terman.) 
91  to  110 — Normal  or  average  degree  of  intelligence. 
Ill  to  120 — Superior  intelligence. 


Summary  of  All  Cases  Handled 

Total    number    of   cases    given    Terman    Intelligence    Tests,    as 

listed   in  the  preceding  tablet 589 

Number  diagnosed  definitely  feebleminded  without  the  obtaining 

of  intelligence  quotients 4 

Psychosis  7 

Psychoneurotic  condition  1 

Mental  condition  undetermined 20 


TABLE  III 

Age   distribution   of    cases   examined   by   Division   of   Mental   Health 
Hygiene,  July  1,  1930  to  June  30,  1932. 

Sex 
Age  Male  Female 

3    2  2 

4    2  1 

5    3  2 

6    13  3 

7    15  9 

8 21  13 

9    29  9 

10    20  16 

11    27  9 

12    29  14 

13    35  11 

14    36  14 

15    39  21 

16    33  10 

17    , 34  9 

18    40  8 

19    13  3 

20    9  2 

21    7  4 

22    2  5 

23    1  0 

t  13  of  these  were  given  the  Irwin-Hayes  Test  for   the  Blind. 
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and 


Total 

4 

3 

5 
16 
24 
34 
38 
36 
36 
43 
46 
50 
60 
43 
43 
48 
16 
11 
11 

7 

1 
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Age  Male 

24  2 

25  0 

26  1 

27  2 

28  0 

29 1 

30  2 

31  0 

32  1 

34  - 1 

35 0 

36  2 

37  _ 1 

38 1 

42  1 

43 0 

44 1 

47  1 

49 0 

52  1 

54  1 

Data   Incomplete 4 

Grand    Total 433 


Sex 

Female 

Total 

2 

4 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

188 
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DIVISION  OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

I.    ORGANIZATION 

a.    History  and  Purpose 

Tlie  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  had  its  inception  in  January, 
1925.  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  life  of  the  Division,  the  State 
program  of  Negro  welfare  was  financed  with  a  grant  from  the  Laura 
Spelman-Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  made  to  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
The  1931  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  formally  accepted  full 
responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  the  Negro  welfare  program  as  an 
integral  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  the  words  of  the  original  grant,  the  purpose  for  the  creation  of  the 
Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  was  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  values  of  a  state-wide  social  welfare  program 

for  Negroes,  when  the  same  is  adequately  financed  and  intel- 
ligently directed. 

2.  Intelligent  study  of  the  Negro  family  and  community,  and  related 

social  problems;  and  the  developing  of  cooperative  programs  of 
community  service  and  betterment;  this,  through  emphasis  on 
the  great  values  of  self-help  effort  within  the  Negro  group. 

3.  Correlating  constructive  community  efforts  of  the  Negro  community 

with  established  activities  of  the  several  county  and  city  govern- 
ments of  North  Carolina. 

lb.    Staff  and  AdTisory  Committee 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  consists  of  a 
director  and  one  office  assistant.  The  Negro  State  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  continues  to  render 
very  effective  service  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 

The  personnel  of  the  Negro  Advisory  Committee  follows :  Dr.  S.  G. 
Atkins,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Charlotte;  Bev.  B.  I. 
Johnson,  New  Bern;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham;  Dr.  P.  M.  Smith, 
Hickory;  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson;  Miss  Adela  F.  Ruffin,  Ashe- 
ville;  W.  P.  Evans,  Laurinburg. 

c.    Major  Objectives 

The  major  objectives  in  the  development  of  the  Negro  welfare  pro- 
gram have  been  educational  and  promotional,  and  include  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  social  forces  in  Negro  communities ;  placement  of  trained 
Negro  social  workers  as  members  of  staffs  of  local  public  and  private 
welfare  and  other  social  agencies;  the  stimulating  of  self-help 
activities  among  Negroes  through  active  participation  in  local  wel- 
fare projects,  such  as,  Community  Chest  and  United  Charities  drives, 
Live-at-Home  programs ;  garden  projects  and  the  formation  of  com- 
munity canning  clubs;  organization  of  local  parent-teacher  associations, 
community  clubs;  cooperation  with  the  program  for  National  Negro 
Health  Week  and  the  organization  of  Farm  and  Home  clubs;  and 
stimulating  more  adequate  provision  of  public  recreation  facilities  for 
Negroes. 

At  the  close  of  each  biennium  since  the  creation  of  the  Division  of 
Work  Among  Negroes,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  crowning  events 
of  the  Division's  activities  had  occurred  during  the  previous  twenty- 
four  months.  We  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  ensuing  biennium 
with  encouragement,  not  because  of  the  accomplishments  which  we 
hoped  to  achieve  from  the  momentum  gathered,  but  rather,  because 
we  felt  that  the  vision  of  those,  whose  faith  made  the  program  possible, 
had  become  a  reality.  The  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  continues 
to  have  as  an  immediate  and  primary  responsibility,  the  initiation,  de- 
velopment, and  continued  promotion  of  local,  city,  town  and  county 
programs  of  community  organization  among  Negroes. 

II.    WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

a.    Organization  of  Local  Units 

The  primary  program  objectives  and  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  continue  to  be  the  organization 
of  social  forces  in  Negro  communities  and  the  placement  of  trained 
Negro  social  workers.  These  major  program  objectives  have  been 
somewhat  curtailed  during  the  past  biennium  due  to  the  nation-wide 
depression,  which  has  unfortunately  called  for  greater  emphasis  on 
remedial,  rather  than  constructive  social  work  activities. 

The  Negro  forms  about  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  it  is  estimated  that 
this  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  State's  population  furnishes  about 
sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  case-load  carried  by  social  agencies  in  the 
State.  Nineteen  Thirty-one — Thirty-two  have  been  years  of  financial 
losses,  of  mental  and  physical  suffering,  disproportionately  shared.  Real 
character  has  been  tested  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  our  state  life. 
The  Negro  as  a  group  in  our  state  life  has  had  the  largest  proportion 
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of  the  unemployed.  Under  normal  conditions  lie  represents  one  of  the 
poorest  of  any  racial  groups  in  our  life.  During  the  period  of  depres- 
sion he  has  suffered  physically  the  most — and  yet  his  voice  of  protest  as 
a  representative  of  the  lowest  economic  group  has  been  less  audible 
and  his  spirit  has  possibly  been  the  most  hopeful.  To  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  and  dependency,  we  must  now  add  Negro  unem- 
ployment. In  North  Carolina  today  there  are  no  jobs  that  may  be 
rightfully  designated  as  "Negroes'  jobs."  White  men  and  women,  feel- 
ing the  pressure  caused  by  the  break  down  in  our  economic  and  industrial 
structure  have  been  willing  to  accept  jobs  formerly  held  by  Negro 
workers. 

The  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes,  fortunately,  began  during 
the  early  period  of  those  troublous  times  to  assemble  data  on  the 
effect  on  the  Negro  population  of  the  unemployment  wave,  and  the 
extent  to  which  programs  of  relief  were  extended  to  it.  The  Division 
was  therefore  ready  and  has  been  active  in  trying  to  get  for  Negroes 
more  equitable  consideration  and  representation  in  projects  which  have 
been  promoted  to  alleviate  conditions.  The  widespread  publicity  which 
has  been  secured  as  to  the  Negro's  plight,  the  approach  that  has  been 
made  to  local  officials,  and  the  representations  which  have  been  made 
to  emergency  volunteer  citizen's  committees  and  to  the  established 
agencies  for  unemployment  relief,  have  resulted  in  an  almost  universal 
inclusion  of  the  Negro  in  adjustment  efforts.  The  well  developed  pro- 
gram of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  could  not  have  been 
more  efficiently  planned  if  its  work  of  the  past  seven  years  had  been 
designedly  developed  to  meet  just  this  situation. 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1932,  there  were 
thirty-eight  counties  in  the  State  in  which  welfare  work  for  Negroes 
was  well-organized  or  in  the  process  of  organization.  Those  counties 
are :  Alamance,  Buncombe,  Chowan,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Davie,  Dur- 
ham, Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Guilford,  Johnston,  Mecklenburg, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank,  Vance,  Wake,  Wayne,  Catawba, 
Lenoir,  Lincoln,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Orange,  Rowan,  Pitt,  Brunswick, 
Wilson,  Northampton,  Rockingham,  Robeson,  Scotland,  Sampson, 
Anson,  Edgecombe,  Caswell  and  Person. 

b.    Training  and  Placement  of  tfegro  Workers 

Twenty-six  trained  Negro  social  workers  are  employed  as  members 
of  staffs  of  local  public  and  private  social  agencies  in  the  following- 
named  cities :  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Elizabeth  City,  Goldsboro,  Edenton, 
Durham,  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  High  Point,  Charlotte,  Gastonia, 
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Asheville,  Smithfield,  Louisburg  and  Hickory.  Two  annual  Public 
Welfare  Institutes  for  the  training  of  Negro  social  workers  have  been 
held  during  the  biennium.  The  1931  Institute  was  held  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina;  and  the  1932  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Bishop  Tuttle  Training  School,  St.  xlugustine's  College, 
Raleigh.  These  institutes  continue  to  offer  opportunity  for  supplemen- 
tary training  to  Negro  workers  in  county  and  city  welfare  departments, 
and  to  workers  with  Associated  Charities  and  other  public  and  private 
social  agencies. 

c.    Case  Work 

Inter-state  and  intra-state  case  work  problems  have  increased  in  num- 
ber during  the  biennium.  Requests  are  constantly  received  from  out- 
of-state  social  agencies  for  reports  on  Negro  individuals,  families,  and 
social  work  projects  for  Negroes  in  the  State.  A  total  of  forty-one 
inter-state  cases  and  seventy-four  intra-state  cases  have  been  handled 
by  the  Division  in  cooperation  with  officials  of  city  and  county  social 
agencies  and  officials  of  state  institutions  for  defectives,  delinquents  and 
dependents. 

d.    Institutional  Visits 

Visits  to  State  institutions  for  Negro  defectives,  delinquents,  and  de- 
pendents have  been  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  biennium. 

e.    Parole  Work 

During  the  past  biennium  increasing  calls  have  been  made  for  the 
services  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  in 
matters  relating  to  investigations  and  reports  on  applications  of  Negro 
prisoners  for  executive  clemency  and  paroles.  During  the  time  that 
the  Division  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Executive  Counsel  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  thirty-two  capital  cases  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Division  and  in  every  case  where  executive  clemency  was  recommended 
in  the  report  of  investigation,  favorable  action  was  taken  by  the 
Governor.  Every  recommendation  for  the  parole  of  a  Negro  prisoner 
has  also  received  favorable  consideration  and  action.  The  gathering 
of  information  and  the  preparation  of  reports  on  these  cases  has 
entailed  much  travel  to  various  sections  of  the  State  by  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes. 

f.    Publicity 

Widespread  publicity  has  been  secured  during  the  biennium  by  the 
Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  various  phases  of  its  program 
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activities.  The  daily  and  weekly  press  and  many  monthly  publications 
have  carried  releases  and  special  stories  on  the  Division's  program 
in  general.  Speakers  have  addressed  gatherings  in  churches,  colleges, 
and  schools,  interracial  meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  As 
an  example  of  these  we  might  cite  talks  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Division  before  Negro  public  school  teachers  in  the  accredited  summer 
schools  of  the  State.  During  the  summer  school  sessions  the  following 
accredited  schools  have  been  visited  by  the  Director :  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University,  Charlotte;  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury;  State  Teachers 
College,  Winston-Salem;  State  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro;  North 
Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh; 
State  Normal  School,  Eayetteville ;  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth 
City;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia;  and  the  Virginia  State 
College,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

III.    DIVISION  OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES  IN  PRESENT  CRISIS 
a.    The  Negro  in  the  Unemployment  Situation 

Early  in  the  biennium  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  loaned  the  services  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  in 
part  to  the  Governor's  Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief.  Realizing 
that  the  initial  or  original  position  of  the  Negro  in  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  the  State  is  far  below  the  average,  it  can  readily 
be  understood  how  the  period  of  depression  through  which  we  are 
passing  affects  in  more  serious  manner  the  family  and  community 
life  of  the  Negro.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Negro  caseload 
in  the  State  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  population,  we  have 
stressed  the  need  for  scientific  study  of  the  cause,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  revealed  develop  community  programs  having  as  their 
objective  the  decrease  of  crime,  poverty,  and  dependency  among  one- 
third  of  the  State's  population.  With  the  State  confronting  the  most 
serious  depression  in  history,  it  seemed  wise  for  plans  to  be  developed, 
making  use  of  every  natural  resource  and  human  element,  in  decreasing 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  contributing  toward  the  stabilizing 
of  Negro  family  and  community  life.  In  this  report  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  any  of  the  many  causes  for  Negro  unemployment  in 
North  Carolina.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  mobilize  all  Negro 
church,  fraternal  and  business  organizations  into  a  combined  and 
articulate  working  arrangement  to  meet  the  economic  strain  on  thousands 
of  underprivileged  people.  It  was  felt  ait  the  outset  that  unless 
competent  Negroes  were  appointed  and  authorized  to  function  as 
participating  members  of  local  relief  committees,  the  true  facts  regard- 
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ing  Negro  unemployment  and  their  relationship  to  the  larger  problems 
of  community  and  state  unemployment  could  not  be  intelligently 
studied  and  a  constructive  and  practical  program  of  relief  promoted. 
Following  a  study  of  the  needs  of  Negro  unemployed,  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner  appointed  a  State  Negro  Advisory  Committee  of  nine 
members  to  cooperate  with  the  Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief. 
In  addition  to  the  appointment  of  the  State  Negro  Advisory  Committee, 
and  providing  representation  of  the  Negro  on  the  Governor's  Council, 
the  Governor  authorized  the  appointment  of  twelve  Negro  district  com- 
mittees on  relief,  with  seven  outstanding  Negro  men  and  women  on 
each  district  committee.  These  district  committees  were  set  up  in 
Asheville,  Shelby,  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem, 
Henderson,  Weldon,  Greenville,  Fayetteville,  Elizabeth  City  and  Wil- 
mington. The  Negro  district  committees  have  sponsored  community 
mass  meetings  thereby  enlisting  the  active  interest  of  other  Negro  com- 
munity leaders.  In  each  county,  city,  town  or  smaller  political  sub- 
division, where  a  committee  on  unemployment-relief  has  been  set  up, 
a  Negro  has  been  named  on  the  committee  to  act  as  liaison  agent  in 
locating  needs  for  relief  among  Negroes  and  administering  to  the  needs. 
The  plan  of  relief  with  Negro  participation  and  cooperation  in  every 
branch  of  the  set-up  has  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  and  faith  of 
the  Governor  in  the  possibility  of  the  constructive  contributions  by 
Negroes  in  meeting  the  present  crisis.  The  study  of  probable  needs  and 
plans  for  meeting  these  needs,  and  definitely  deciding  on  principles  and 
policies  for  relief  organization  have  been  made  by  the  Division  of 
Negro  Relief.  Established  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  have  been 
utilized  instead  of  creating  new  agencies ;  and  the  work  has  been  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  money  and  duplication  of 
effort.  Intelligent  coordination  and  cooperation  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  existing  agencies  and  protect  the  unem- 
ployed Negro  from  the  confusion  of  conflicting  advice. 

The  North  Carolina  plan  for  Negro  Unemployment  Relief  was 
adopted  by  President  Hoover's  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Relief 
and  has  been  recommended  by  that  Committee  as  being  effective  in 
those  states  having  a  large  Negro  population.  The  Director  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Negro  Advisory  Committee  to  President  Hoover's  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  and  Relief;  and  many  requests  have  come 
from  individuals  and  organizations  within  and  outside  of  the  State 
for  information  regarding  the  Negro  in  North  Carolina. 

There  are  approximately  one  hundred  Negro  public  workers  (wel- 
fare,   health,    farm    and   home    agents)    in    North    Carolina    receiving 
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salaries  from  public  funds.  A  crisis  like  the  present  general  depression 
has  tested  to  the  limit  the  value  of  services  rendered  by  these  Negro 
workers  in  developing  worthwhile  programs,  at  all  times  emphasizing 
the  value  of  community  organization  and  self-help.  No  other  State 
in  the  Union  has  had  a  greater  opportunity  than  North  Carolina.  Bace 
relations  are  good,  fewer  Negroes  have  left  North  Carolina  than  have 
left  any  other  State  in  the  South;  and  the  last  Census  figures  show 
that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  the  South  that  has  had 
a  natural  increase  in  Negro  population. 

The  Negro  in  North  Carolina  has  met  the  challenge  of  the  day  in  a 
most  commendable  manner;  and  increasingly,  through  participation 
in  self-help  activities,  he  is  learning  to  have  a  most  wholesome  sense 
of  racial  self-respect  and  individual  responsibility.  The  Division  has 
endeavored  to  emphasize  the  cultivation  of  interracial  goodwill,  believing 
that  as  never  before  goodwill  would  be  needed  because  of  the  risks 
growing  out  of  economic  necessity  and  job  competition.  The  wisdom  of 
this  policy  has  been  more  than  justified  as  there  have  been  but  a  few 
cases  recorded  of  acute  interracial  discord.  We  are  convinced  that  con- 
tinued vigilance,  however,  is  necessary  in  this  field. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
REQUIRING  LEGISLATION 


(1)  That  an  adequate  system  of  parole  be  adopted  so  that  institutional 
inmates  may  be  released  under  supervision  to  the  end  that  economy  may 
be  effected  and  better  opportunity  offered  for  rehabilitation.  (See 
Introduction,  page  15,  and  Report  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  page 
82.) 

(2)  That  a  probation  system  for  adult  prisoners  be  adopted  to  relieve 
crowded  prison  conditions  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  prisoners 
who  would  not  benefit  by  incarceration.     (See  Introduction,  page  16.) 

(3)  That  provision  be  made  to  care  for  the  Negro  feebleminded  at 
either  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Goldsboro,  or  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School.  (See  Introduction,  page  17  and  Report  of  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  page  86.) 

(4)  That  specialized  training  be  provided  the  child  with  a  combina- 
tion of  defects.  (See  Introduction,  page  17,  Report  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  page  86.) 

(5)  That  the  State  take  over  and  enlarge  the  North  Carolina  In- 
dustrial School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland.  (See  Introduction,  page 
18.) 

(6)  That  an  annual  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  of  $50,000,  and  an  annual 
Boarding  Home  Fund  of  $5,000  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  biennial. 
(See  Report  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  page  47.) 

(7)  That  an  amendment  to  the  adoption  law  sponsored  by  the  State 
Association  of  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Court,  State  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  State  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  be  enacted.  (See  Report  of -the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, page  47.) 

(8)  That  further  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  illegitimate 
child  be  enacted,  these  measures  being  sponsored  by  several  organizations 
and  agencies  in  the  State.  (See  Report  of  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, page  47.) 

(9)  That  all  juvenile  delinquents  in  need  of  institutional  training 
be  committed  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for 
study  and  disposition  by  the  Divisions  of  Child  Welfare,  Institutions, 
and  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene.  (See  Report  of  the  Division  of  Institu- 
tions, page  82.) 
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(10)  That  the  clerks  of  court  be  given  authority  to  commit  bona  fide 
residents  of  North  Carolina  living  in  other  states  to  North  Carolina 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  examinations  made  by  specialists  in  mental 
disease  in  other  states  without  having  the  patient  first  returned  to  the 
North  Carolina  county  of  residence.  (See  Report  of  the  Division  of 
Institutions,  page  82.) 

(11)  That  the  indeterminate  sentence  be  applied  to  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Highway  Commission  Prison  Department.  (See 
Report  of  the  Division  of  Institutions,  page  83.) 

(12)  That  district  jails,  one  for  each  judicial  district,  under  State 
supervision,  replace  the  county  jails,  and  that  district  criminal  courts 
be  held  at  the  location  of  each  district  jail;  and  further,  that  these 
district  jails  should  serve  only  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  awaiting 
trial.     (See  Report  of  the  Division  of  Institutions,  page  83.) 

(13)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  salary  and  traveling  expense  of 
an  additional  field  agent  for  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  (see 
Report  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  page  47) ;  for  a  psychiatric 
social  worker,  additional  clerical  assistance,  and  adequate  office  and 
clinical  equipment  and  traveling  expense  for  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene  (see  Report  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Health 
and  Hygiene,  page  86)  ;  for  an  additional  field  agent  for  the  Division 
of  Institutions   (see  Report  of  the  Division  of  Institutions,  page  83). 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  As- 
sembly shall,  at  its  first  session,  appoint  and  de- 
fine the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to 
whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  ail 
charitable  and  penal  State  institutions,  and  who 
shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their 
condition  with  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment." 


INTRODUCTION 


The  past  two  years  have  probably  witnessed  the  most 
marked  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  our  people  of 
any  two-year  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  changes  that 
have  penetrated  into  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  country.  A 
statement  was  made  recently  to  the  effect  that  we  had  lived  fifty 
years  in  the  last  two. 

Never  has  there  been  placed  so  much  emphasis  on  social 
values,  the  human  element  in  government.  The  Security  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  is  now  recognized  as 
the  main  governmental  objective.  The  presidential  nominee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  for  1935,  Monsignor 
Robert  F.  Keegan,  says  that  the  social  consciousness  of  America 
is  attuned  to  social  reform.  "The  rank  and  file  are  seeking  one 
thing  desperately — Security,"  he  says.  "They  have  a  right  to  a 
security  of  life,  a  right  to  work,  to  build  their  own  homes,  to 
rear  their  children  in  a  reasonable  measure  of  security." 

To  become  energized  in  the  pursuit  of  these  ideals  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  social  workers.  This  is  where  their 
duty  lies.  No  matter  how  seriously  the  immediate  work  of  bind- 
ing up  the  wounds  may  be  taken — and  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance— the  real  task  of  every  socially-minded  group  is  to 
help  in  the  larger  program  of  providing  that  security  for  which 
every  man  yearns  and  to  which  he  is  entitled.  And  this  security 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  family,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's viewpoint,  concerns  itself  primarily  with  three  factors, 
decent  homes  to  live  in,  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  productive 
work  and  safeguard  against  misfortune  through  social  insur- 
ance. More  and  more  the  belief  is  coming  to  be  accepted  that  a 
just  society  is  one  in  which  each  has  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
contribution  to  that  society. 

That  is  the  broader  program  with  which  every  social  group 
must  become  more  concerned.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  social  worker  has  been  as  much  a  part  of  government  and 
social  welfare  as  at  the  present  time.  With  the  Federal  Relief 
Funds  that  are  now  available  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
county  welfare  departments  have  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  forward  a  well-rounded,  well-balanced  program  in  the 
counties.  To  co-ordinate  the  gains  that  have  been  made  through 
the  Emergency  Relief  Program  and  build  upon  the  foundation 
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laid  by  relief  units  in  those  counties  that  have  never  bfore 
known  what  welfare  or  relief  work  could  really  mean  to  a 
county,  should  be  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

At  this  time  of  biennial  retrospect  it  is  well  to  focus  attention 
"on  the  realities  of  the  professional  job  in  the  current  scene"  as 
the  period  closes  and  another  two  years  of  work  begin.  With  the 
shifts  in  the  scenery  and  the  change  of  emphasis,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  that  confronts  us  is  the  challenge  of  the  new 
leisure.  As  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner  says:  "If  social  work  is  to  meet 
successfully  the  challenge  of  the  new  leisure,  it  must  accept 
greater  responsibility  for  the  dvelopment  of  activities  hitherto 
regarded  as  border-line  or  at  least  somewhat  apart  from  its  main 
lines  of  effort  and  interest.  This  does  not  mean  new  extensions 
to  the  present  field  of  social  work,  but  rather  a  changing  em- 
phasis so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  conditions  in  the  modern 
world."  The  "new  leisure"  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  en- 
forced idleness  of  thousands  of  employable  people  but  the  leisure 
time  brought  about  by  the  shortening  of  the  work  and  the  sud- 
den release  of  numbers  of  hours  of  work.  "Leisure,"  it  is  ex- 
plained, "is  only  creative  when  the  individual  is  free  to  follow 
his  own  bent  untrammelled  by  fears  and  uncertainties  and  un- 
interrupted by  the  constant  search  for  work." 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  relationship  of  recreational  activi- 
ties to  many  of  our  problems  such  as  juvenile  delinquency  and 
to  stress  their  value  in  health  and  the  development  of  person- 
ality. Such  a  program  fits  well  in  the  general  picture  of  provid- 
ing some  sort  of  a  plan  for  juvenile  protection  throughout  the 
various  communities  of  the  state — a  program  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  interest  in  any  program  of  prevention  that 
may  be  worked  out.  Crime  waves  are  glibly  referred  to,  but  there 
is  always  the  question  as  to  whether  such  a  thing  really  exists. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  known  full  well  that  it  is  not  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  check  the  crime  movement,  to  begin  at  the  top  and 
work  our  way  down,  though  there  should  not  be  the  slightest 
let-up  in  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  apprehend- 
ing criminals  and  putting  a  stop  to  their  activities,  but  to  stress 
seriously  programs  of  juvenile  protection,  beginning  at  the  well- 
spring,  our  homes,  schools  and  communities.  Co-ordinated  in- 
formation about  youth  is  a  neglected  field.  Do  people  know  what 
is  happening  to  the  young  boys  and  girls  who  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community?   What  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
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youth    accounting?     What    more    worthwhile    program    could 
County  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  have  as  their  objectives? 

This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  problem  that  must  necessarily 
concern  our  Board  as  the  State's  official  social  agency  over  and 
above  those  legal  duties  and  responsibilities  that  constitute  its 
routine  work. 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  STATE'S  SOCIAL  NEEDS? 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  social  needs  of  the  state  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  herewith  presented  as  among  the  goals 
toward  which  socially-minded  groups  might  work: 

I.    Institutional  Needs 

(a).  In  our  institutions,  particularly  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions, the  need  for  more  adequate  facilities  for  vocational 
training  and  education,  trades  and  institutional  industries,  for 
its  boys  and  girls  whose  average  intelligence  is  far  below  that  of 
those  in  our  public  schools  is  almost  an  imperative  one,  in  that 
such  a  program  would  not  only  promote  the  proper  development 
of  the  inmate  but  reduce  to  a  considerable  extent  the  matter  of 
disciplinary  problems. 

A  further  need  is  for  parole  service.  Boys  and  girls  paroled 
to  their  communities  from  correctional  institutions  need  closer 
supervision  which  a  state-wide  system  would  provide.  At  pres- 
ent no  correctional  institution  has  a  parole  officer. 

(b).  Some  provision  for  feeble-minded  men  and  women  who 
now  crowd  our  county  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

(c) .  Some  provision  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  700  feeble- 
minded children  now  on  the  waiting  list  of  Caswell  Training 
School. 

An  expanded  educational  program  along  specialized  lines 
in  accordance  with  the  limited  abilities  of  the  inmates  of  the 
school  so  that  it  may  become  not  merely  a  custodial  institution, 
but  one  of  educational  value.  For  this  work  the  best  possible 
teachers  should  be  sought  and  secured.  Such  a  program  would 
look  toward  the  replacement  of  many  of  the  patients  in  out- 
side communities. 

(d).  In  State  Hospitals,  generally  speaking,  not  enough  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  the  inmates 
which  is  concerned  with  the  healing  or  curing  of  the  disease. 
Such  treatment  should  supplement  custodial  care  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  funds  will  permit. 
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(e).  A  constructive  program  for  rehabilitating  prisoners 
housed  in  jails  for  months  at  a  time  should  be  given  considerable 
thought.  Merely  eating  and  sleeping  with  no  means  of  occupying 
the  mind  and  exercising  the  body  with  some  constructive  em- 
ployment or  diversion,  is  deteriorating  to  a  marked  degree. 

There  is  also  an  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  the  study  and 
observation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  many  of  whom  have  been 
housed  in  jails  in  the  past,  and  not  always  segregated  from 
adult  prisoners.  With  the  recent  ruling  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  requiring  detention  quarters  not  connected  with 
jails,  every  county  should  provide  adequate  detention  quarters 
for  its  juvenile  offenders  where  facilities  could  be  provided 
for  the  study  and  observation  of  each  individual  case. 

II.    More  Adequate  Care  for  Dependent  Children 

(a).   Mothers'  Aid — 

In  order  that  the  needs  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  families  now  on 
the  waiting  list  to  receive  grants,  be  met,  the  State  should  not 
only  restore  the  Mothers'  Aid  appropriation  to  $50,000,  which, 
up  to  last  year  was  the  amount  that  had  been  appropriated  for 
the  past  eight  years,  but  add  a  sufficient  amount  to  increase  the 
individual  grants. 

(b).   Boarding  Homes — 

Inadequate  care  of  dependent  children,  approximately  150- 
200  (estimated  in  December,  1933)  being  sheltered  and  fed  in 
county  homes  along  with  the  aged,  infirm  and  subnormal,  is 
perhaps  one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  Most  of  these  chil- 
dren are  problem  cases,  ineligible  for  Mothers'  Aid,  orphanage 
care,  or  institutional  support.  Instead  of  the  small  appropri- 
ation of  $3,000  for  Boarding  Homes  that  we  now  have,  there 
should  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $15,000  so  that  the  State 
might  share  responsibility  with  the  counties  in  taking  care  of 
these  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

III.    Programs  for  Juvenile  Protection 

(a).  Of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  is  the  need  for 
providing  in  the  communities  throughout  the  State  safeguards 
for  our  young  people.  Preventive  programs  of  a  constructive 
nature  through  the  establishment  of  wholesome  recreational 
programs,  libraries  and  other  character-building  agencies,  and 
vocational  training   schools   and  classes,   would   minimize   the 
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number  committed  to  our  state  institutions.  Along  with  the 
community  programs  should  be  inaugurated  more  adequate  pro- 
bation facilities  for  properly  supervising  and  directing  young 
people  just  on  the  border  line  of  delinquency  and  some  who  have 
stepped  over  the  line  into  the  juvenile  courts. 

IV.    Further  Measures  of  Social  Security 

Such  measures  as  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment, 
exchanges  or  employment  bureaus,  a  state-wide  system  of  Un- 
employment Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  sufficient  safe- 
guards in  the  matter  of  health,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  state's  social  and  economic  well- 
being  and  would  further  fit  into  the  National  Recovery  Program 
which  would  give  security  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  nation. 

The  employment  of  children  in  industry  when  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  able-bodied  and  employable  adults  are  out  of 
employment  is  certainly  an  illogical  procedure.  Now  is  the  time 
to  consolidate  the  gains  made  under  the  new  code  regarding 
the  employment  of  children  under  16,  and  record  them  on  our 
statute  books. 

In  the  report  that  follows  by  divisions  of  work,  among  the 
recomendations  offered  are  adequate  facilities  for  Negro  feeble- 
minded children  and  for  full  state  responsibility  in  the  care  of 
delinquent  Negro  girls;  for  provision  for  the  child  with  a  com- 
bination of  defects,  as  for  instance,  the  blind  child  who  is  also 
feeble-minded,  and  therefore  does  not  fit  into  the  program  of 
either  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  or  the  School  for  the  feeble- 
minded; for  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  said  in  any  county 
that  there  are  fifteen  and  sixteen  year-old  boys  and  girls  in 
isolated  sections  of  the  county  who  have  never  been  to  school 
a  day  in  their  lives;  educational  facilities  for  not  only  the  child 
of  normal  intelligence,  but  the  subnormal  child  as  well,  thus  giv- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  advance  according  to  his  limited  abili- 
ties; a  state  system  of  parole  for  juvenile  offenders;  the  estab- 
lishment throughout  the  state  of  County  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies,  thus  looking  to  the  gearing  in  of  all  the  social  forces 
within  the  state.  These  may  be  regarded  as  vital  to  the  state's 
welfare. 
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SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  pub- 
lished during  the  biennial  period  two  social  studies,  Negro  Child 
Welfare  in  North  Carolina  and  A  Brief  History  of  the  Care  of 
the  Under-Privileged  Child  in  North  Carolina,  also  a  Supple- 
ment to  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Welfare  Work  in  North  Caro- 
lina, covering  social  legislation  enacted  in  the  1933  General  As- 
sembly. The  Study  of  Negro  Child  Welfare,  directed  by  Dr. 
Wiley  B.  Sanders,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  State  University.  It  is  known  as  A  Rosen- 
wald  Study,  having  been  financed  in  part  by  Julius  Rosenwald, 
the  Philanthropist,  the  remaining  amount  being  contributed  by 
local  citizens  and  school  children. 

The  History  of  the  Under-Privileged  Child  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  work  of  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare. 

The  Supplement  to  Public  Welfare  Laws  was  compiled  by 
R.  Eugene  Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and 
Corrections. 

PUBLICITY 

The  educational  or  publicity  program  of  the  Board  has  suf- 
fered during  the  past  year  due  to  the  fact  that  our  main  medium 
of  communication,  Public  Welfare  Progress,  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued because  of  the  curtailed  budget,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  director  of  publicity,  Miss  Lisbeth  Parrott,  resigned  from 
the  Department,  and  accepted  a  somewhat  similar  position  with 
the  Baltimore  Children's  Aid  Society.  However,  we  propose  to 
ask  the  Budget  Commission  to  restore  this  valuable  bulletin  as 
one  of  the  Board's  service  features.  The  publicity  work  has  in 
the  main  been  directed  along  lines  of  radio  talks  and  general 
newspaper  articles. 

TRAINING  OF  WORKERS 

Annual  Institute  and  District  Meetings 

The  Annual  Summer  Public  Welfare  Institute  at  the  State 
University  continues  to  be  the  main  opportunity  for  specialized 
training  offered  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
School  of  Public  Administration  for  the  benefit  of  social 
workers.   Annual  Institutes  of  Public  Welfare  are  likewise  held 
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for  Negro  social  workers  and  interested  citizens.  The  six  Dis- 
trict Meetings  in  the  fall  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contacts 
the  State  Board  has  with  local  communities.  Not  only  do  the 
workers  themselves  benefit  by  the  training,  but  it  is  an  educa- 
tional and  promotional  means  of  acquainting  people  throughout 
the  State  with  the  value  of  the  welfare  program,  both  state  and 
local. 

Regular  University  Courses 

With  the  regular  courses  and  special  summer  school  work 
offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Administration  at  our  State 
University,  North  Carolina  social  workers  have  exceptional 
opportunities  for  preparation  and  study.  Short  courses  of  a 
month  as  were  offered  in  the  summer  of  1933  for  the  training  of 
relief  workers,  and  the  special  courses  in  social  work  offered 
this  summer  with  arrangements  for  field  work  in  the  fall,  fol- 
lowed by  further  training,  have  been  of  great  value,  particularly 
to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  providing 
training  for  workers  on  the  job  and  others  desiring  to  go  into 
the  field  of  social  work.  With  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
additional  social  workers  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration there  have  not  been  enough  trained  workers  to 
meet  the  need.  Consequently,  here  in  North  Carolina  as  else- 
where, the  State  University  has,  in  cooperation  with  the  Re- 
lief Administration,  had  to  provide  facilities  for  giving  the  tech- 
nical training  needed.  Sound  training  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  accepted  as  an  increasingly  important  function  of  any 
public  welfare  body. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 
The  Board 

Rev.  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  who  was  appointed  in  1931  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  A.  H.  James  of  Laurinburg,  was  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Ehringhaus  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
or  until  1939.  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  whose  term  expired  in 
1933,  was  also  reappointed.  Judge  L.  R.  Varser  resigned  from 
the  Board  the  past  year,  due  to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
State  Bar  Examiners. 

The  Staff 

There  have  been  seven  changes  in  the  staff  within  the  past 
two  years.  Mr.  0.  D.  Knight,  Assistant  Psychologist,  who  re- 
turned to  Mercer  University,   Georgia,   September,    1932,   was 
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succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Nygard  of  the  Wayne  County  Train- 
ing School  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Whitley,  Inspector  for  the  Division  of  Institutions, 
whose  connection  with  the  Department  had  covered  a  number 
of  years,  resigned  August  1,  1933,  to  accept  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  the  Prison  Division  in  the  State  High- 
way and  Public  Works  Commission.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Curtis  Ezell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
was  at  the  time  serving  as  one  of  the  District  Relief  Supervisors 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Miss  Lisbeth  Parrott,  Publicity  Director,  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  with  the  Baltimore  Children's  Aid  Society, 
this  vacancy  on  our  staff  not  yet  having  been  filled. 

Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Negro  welfare  during  his  nine  years  connection  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  as  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Negro  Welfare,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Conciliation  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  by  Secretary  Frances  Perkins  in  March,  1934,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  Randolph  Johnson  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a 
native  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  experienced  in  juvenile  court 
and  other  forms  of  social  work. 

In  the  Division  of  County  Organization  the  services  of  the 
Director,  Miss  Lois  Dosher,  were  needed  in  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, and  she  was  made  one  of  the  District  Relief  Super- 
visors. Although  nominally  connected  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  relief  program  was  so  heavy 
as  to  require  most  of  her  time  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock  in  the 
division  was  made  assistant  director. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  clerical  department, 
Miss  Edith  Harvey,  secretary  in  the  division  of  child  welfare, 
having  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Lovie  Lassiter,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Zorn  in  the  division  of  mental  hygiene  by  Miss  Florence  Sutten- 
field.  Both  Miss  Harvey  and  Miss  Zorn  resigned  to  accept  other 
work. 

With  the  number  of  changes  the  State  Board  is  beginning  to 
regard  itself  as  a  sort  of  training  center !  All  of  the  above  people 
who  severed  their  connection  with  the  Board  did  so  to  accept 
a  promotion  and  better  paying  positions. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BIENNIUM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1933  June  30,  19  3  U 

Salaries    $26,480.61  $21,754.45 

Supplies    179.59  167.82 

Postage,  Box  Rent,  Telephone, 

Telegrams    702.15  807.32 

Travel  Expense  for  Field  Work,  etc...     3,236.21  3,518.26 

Printing   600.64  499.57 

Repairs  3.50  14.07 

General   Expense  63.00  48.15 

Equipment   177.28  325.76 

Workmen's    Compensation   L  35.00 


$31,442.98  $27,170.40 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Fiscal  Year  Ended        Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1933  June  30,  193 % 

Governor's  Council  on 
Unemployment  and  Relief 

Salaries    L , $      240.00 

Supplies    .75 

Telephone  and  Telegrams  1.63 

Travel   Expense   67.80 

General   Expense   5.00 

$      315.18 
Unemployment  Relief 

Salaries    $  487.50 

Supplies    5.00 

Postage,    Telegrams,    Telephone 68.01 

Travel   Expense  468.21 

$  1,028.72 
Rosenwald  Fund 

Salaries    $        34.90 

Printing   $  1,386.57 

Postage  and   Express 31.59 


$        34.90  $  1,418.16 
STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1933  June  30,  1934. 

Mothers'    Aid    $40,299.58  $29,352.51 

Care  Dependent  Children  4,288.22  2,957.53 

$44,587.80  $32,310.04 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 


I.  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
A.  Historical  Sketch  of  Development  of  Functions 

Section  3  of  C.  S.  5006,  enacted  in  1917,  stipulated  that  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  should  promote  the 
welfare  of  dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  children  and 
should  provide  for  their  placement  and  supervision  either  "di- 
rectly or  through  a  bureau  of  the  Board."  Sections  4  and  5  of 
the  same  statute  provides  for  inspection  and  licensing  of  child- 
caring  and  child-placing  agencies  and  maternity  (and  lying-in) 
homes  by  the  Board.  So  the  first  duty  of  the  first  Director  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  now  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  was  in- 
stitutional supervision. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law  in  1919, 
the  Bureau  was  called  upon  for  advice  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  children  who  had  become  charges  of  the  courts.  So  advisory 
or  supervisory  casework  became  an  important  function  of  the 
Bureau.  It  also  began  to  accept  as  State  wards  a  few  children 
having  peculiar  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  locally. 

Then  in  1923,  when  the  Mothers'  Aid  law  was  enacted  and 
the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  provided,  the  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare  became  State  Director  of  Mothers'  Aid  and 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Fund.  For  the  period 
1923  to  1927,  emphasis  was  necessarily  placed  on  Mothers'  Aid 
in  order  that  its  benefits  might  reach  as  many  families  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  State. 

From  1925  to  1927,  the  duties  of  institutional  inspection 
mentioned  above  were  transferred  from  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  to  the  Division  of  Institutions.  But  in  1927,  the  Di- 
vision of  Child  Welfare  gradually  began  to  take  over  again  the 
work  with  children's  institutions  and  agencies  so  that  by  the 
end  of  1930  this  function  was  for  a  second  time  its  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  1931,  the  State  Boarding  and  Foster  Home  Fund  was 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and  its  administration  be- 
came a  duty  of  the  Division.  In  the  same  year,  the  law  regulat- 
ing interstate  transfer  of  dependent  children  for  placement  and 
adoption  was  also  enacted  and  its  administration  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  logically  delegated  to 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
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In  1933,  an  additional  responsibility  was  added  to  the  duties 
of  the  Division  by  the  new  adoption  law  which  requires  that 
the  State  Board  furnish  the  Clerks  of  Court  with  the  standard 
forms  used  in  the  adoption  procedure. 

B.  Staff  and  Duties 

The  staff  of  the  Division  consists  of  a  Director,  a  Field 
Agent  and  a  Secretary.  During  the  last  few  years,  the  admini- 
strative portion  of  the  work  has  become  so  heavy  that  it  is  now 
necessary  for  the  Director  to  spend  most  of  her  time  in  the  of- 
fice, but  she  has  been  able  to  visit  a  few  counties  and  institutions 
during  the  biennium.  With  the  exception  of  time  in  the  office 
necessary  for  writing  and  typing  records,  the  Field  Agent 
spends  all  of  her  time  in  visiting  institutions,  boarding  homes, 
and  Mothers'  Aid  families  throughout  the  State.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Division  in  addition  to  getting  out  a  rather  voluminous 
correspondence  has  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  and  check- 
ing the  vouchers  presented  by  the  counties  for  reimbursements 
from  Mothers'  Aid  and  Boarding  Home  Funds  each  quarter. 

C.  Other  Activities 

Either  the  Field  Agent  or  the  Director  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  two  annual  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina 
Orphanage  Association  during  the  biennium. 

The  Director  also  attended  the  Tri-State  Conference  of 
Orphanage  Workers  which  was  held  in  Raleigh  in  the  spring 
of  1933.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  it  was  possible  for  only  one 
member  of  the  staff  to  go  out  of  the  State  for  any  child  welfare 
conference.  This  was  the  symposium  on  children's  work  as 
affected  by  the  present  economic  stringency  which  was  called 
by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  for  both  public  and  private 
agencies  and  held  in  Washington  in  December,  1933. 

Both  the  Director  and  Field  Agent  were  on  the  programs  of 
District  Conferences  for  1933,  talking  on  "Foster  Home  Care  for 
Children,"  the  Field  Agent  attending  the  Western  Conference 
and  the  Director,  the  Central  Conference. 

The  Director  has  been  continued  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  "Committee  on  the  Child"  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service,  having  served  in  this  capacity  for  sev- 
eral years.  She  also  served  as  Chairman  for  the  Committee  on 
Exhibits  for  the  State  Conference  of  1934. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1934,  the  Director  of  the  Division  wrote 
a  Brief  History  of  Care  of  the  Under-Privileged  Child  in  North 
Carolina  which  was  published  as  Special  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the 
State  Board. 

II.  CASEWORK 

The  types  and  number  of  cases  on  which  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  gave  some  casework  service  during  this  biennium  can 
best  be  shown  by  a  table.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  casework  function  of  the  Division  is  essentially  advisory 
and  supervisory.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  State  wards 
and  a  few  of  the  more  problematical  Mothers'  Aid  families,  there 
has  been  little  actual  contact  with  the  individual  or  family  need- 
ing casework  service  but  their  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
chiefly  through  correspondence. 

TABLE  OF  CASES 

New  or  Re-opened  During  Biennium 
Type 

Mothers'  Aid  Inquiries  and  not  approved 118 

Mothers'  Aid  cases  approved  111 

Neglected   and    Dependent    Children   357 

Delinquent   Children  219 

Child-Placing   and   Adoption   216 

Cripples    35 

Impostors  14 

Poor   Relief  277 

Boarding  Homes  Proposed  and  Approved  52 

Orphanages  and  Institutions  Proposed  14 

Health  Problems  82 

Mixed  Blood  1 7 

Transients   60 

Interstate  516 

Legal  Settlement  112 

Miscellaneous    45 


Total  New  2,240 

(In  addition  to  above,  91  cases  presenting  mental  problems  were  re- 
ferred by  this  Division  to  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.) 

Total  Cases  Active  July  1,  1932: 

General    1,572 

Mothers'  Aid  445 


2,017 

Total  Old  Cases  Active  July  1,  1932 2,017 

Total  New  Cases  from  July  1,  1932  to  June  30,  1934 2,240 


Grand  Total  for  Biennium  4,257 
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Cases  Closed  July  1,   1934: 

Mothers'  Aid   (Includes  discontinuances  throughout  biennium)   252 

General 

Constructive    Disposition    1,121 

Doubtful    301 

16  because  of  lack  of  facilities 
285  because  of  poor  case-work 

Boarding  Home  License  Applications  Closed  28 

Unfavorable     7 
Favorable       21 


Grand  Total  Closed  July  1,  1934  1,702 

Grand  Total  Handled  July  1,  1932,  to  July  1,  1934  4,257 

Grand   Total   Closed   July   1,   1934   1,702 

Grand  Total  Active  July  1,  1934  2,555 

In  further  comment  on  volume  and  type  of  cases  handled,  it 
should  be  stated  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  State  Trans- 
ient Bureau  of  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  its  subsidiaries  or  branches  throughout  the  State 
several  months  ago,  there  have  been  fewer  cases  of  Transients 
referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
But  688  cases  handled  during  the  biennium  involved  problems  of 
transients  and  legal  settlement;  this  gives  an  average  of  almost 
29  cases  of  transients  referred  each  month  to  the  State  Board. 
The  aid  sought  was  the  effecting  of  return  to  place  of  legal  settle- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  North  Carolina  law  and  that  of  the  other 
state  or  states  involved. 

In  connection  with  the  law  regulating  interstate  transfer  of 
dependent  children  for  adoption,  the  register  of  such  placements 
shows  8  North  Carolina  children  placed  in  homes  in  other  states 
in  1933-34.  Meantime,  2  children  from  other  states  were  placed 
in  North  Carolina  homes  and  2  such  placements  are  pending. 

III.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 

A.  Number  of  Families 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  scope  of  Mothers'  Aid 
work  in  the  State  during  the  biennial  period: 

Number  of  Families  Receiving  Aid  July  1,  1932 445 

Number  New  Cases  Approved  July  1,  1932  to  July  1,  1934 111 


Total 556 

Discontinued  During  Biennium 252 

Number   Cases   Active   July   1,   1934 304 
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Of  the  556  families  receiving  this  help,  247  were  on  the  list 
during  the  full  period.  The  large  number  of  discontinuances — 
252,  45%  of  the  total  number  receiving  aid — was  due  to  two 
reasons : 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  amount  available  in  the  State  Mothers' 
Aid  Fund  in  January,  1933,  by  the  State  Budget  Bureau 
because  of  failure  to  collect  necessary  revenue  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  operation  of  state  government.  This  necessitated 
re-allocation  of  Fund  and  in  counties  which  had  been  using 
full  quotas,  amounts  of  grants  were  reduced  and  in  many 
instances  discontinued  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1932-33. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  State  Fund  to  $32,500  for  the  year  1933- 
34.  For  the  same  reason  there  were  funds  available  for  Aid 
to  only  111  new  cases  during  this  biennium  as  compared  to 
247  new  cases  in  the  preceding  biennium,  a  difference  of 
over  55%  fewer  new  cases  in  1932-34  than  in  1930-32. 

In  December,  1932,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  79 
counties  administering  Mothers'  Aid  in  1932-33,  asking  for  in- 
formation (1)  as  to  number  of  eligible  applicants  for  this  as- 
sistance for  whom  no  funds  were  available  and  (2)  as  to  whether 
or  not  county  officials  estimated  that  an  increase  in  their  State 
quotas  for  1933-34  was  needed  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  eligible  applicants.  Sixty-three  counties  returned  the 
questionnaire,  reporting  142  eligible  applicants  for  whom  no 
funds  were  available.  Forty  of  the  63  counties  requested  an 
increase  in  their  quotas  from  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  for 
1933-34. 

B.  Finances 

In  1932-33,  79  counties  participated  in  the  State  Mothers'  Aid 
Fund,  spending  $40,299.58  of  the  original  Fund  of  $50,000.00 
(which  was  reduced  or  limited  to  not  more  than  $42,000.00  for 
actual  expenditure  in  January,  1933).  Thus  80%%  of  the  origi- 
nal appropriation  was  spent.  In  1933-34,  76  counties  partici- 
pated and  spent  $29,352.51  of  the  $32,500.00  State  Fund  avail- 
able. This  expenditure  was  approximately  90%%  of  the  State 
Fund  appropriation. 

Ten  years'  experience  of  Division  of  Child  Welfare  in  ad- 
ministering the  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  100%  of  the  State  appropriation  will  never  be  spent.  The 
two  chief  reasons  for  this  are:    (1)  the  variability  of  the  human 
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elements  involved  in  the  families  themselves  resulting  in  mar- 
riage or  other  reason  for  discontinuance  too  late  in  the  fiscal 
year  to  permit  their  replacement  by  other  recipients  and  (2)  the 
apparent  hesitation  of  County  Commissioners  to  meet  fully  their 
pledges  to  match  each  dollar  available  from  the  State  Fund  from 
County  Funds,  thus  sometimes  tying  up  several  hundred  dollars 
in  one  county  for  a  ful  year.  Hence,  usually  only  about  80%  of 
the  Fund  is  spent  and  so  the  90%%  for  1933-34  is  the  highest 
percentage  of  the  annual  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  expended 
since  its  establishment. 

Figuring  the  expenditures  of  the  two  years  of  the  biennium 
on  the  basis  of  monthly  spending  by  both  State  and  County  and 
the  number  of  families  receiving  Aid,  the  average  grant  per 
month  per  family  was  $16.88  for  1932-33  and  $15.22  for  1933-34. 

In  order  to  compare  the  Mothers'  Aid  grant  with  amount  of 
help  given  families  through  the  F.  E.  R.  A.,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1933-34,  studies  were  made  of  size  of  F.  E.  R.  A. 
grants  in  27  counties  at  the  time  of  the  annual  visit  of  the  Field 
Agent.  For  this  purpose  the  Local  Administrator  selected  5  typ- 
ical cases  receiving  help  from  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  When  commodities 
were  listed  as  part  of  the  given  help,  they  were  figured  in  total 
help  on  basis  of  their  market  value.  In  18  of  the  27  counties,  the 
Mothers'  Aid  grant  averaged  $5.65  more  per  month  than  the  F. 

E.  R.  A.  help  to  the  typical  families  selected,  the  scale  of  differ- 
ence varying  from  .04  to  $12.75.    In  9  of  the  27  counties,  the 

F.  E.  R.  A.  help  to  typical  families  averaged  $6.40  per  month 
more  than  the  Mothers'  Aid  grant,  the  scale  of  difference  vary- 
ing from  .02  to  $13.18.  Since  the  study  so  far  has  covered  only 
27  of  the  counties  participating  in  Mothers'  Aid,  general  and 
definite  conclusions  may  not  yet  be  drawn. 

The  following  statements  show  use  of  the  State  Mothers' 
Aid  Fund  by  counties  for  each  year  of  this  biennial  period : 
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MOTHERS'   AID   FUND 

Statement  of  Disbursements 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1933 


County 

County 

Alamance  

$      645.00 

Iredell  

$      440.00 

Alexander    

224.80 

Jackson   j 

202.50 

Alleghany 

157.99 

Jones  

210.00 

Anson   

535.00 

Lee 

120.00 

Avery     ._       

232.50 

610.60 

Lenoir  

482.50 

Beaufort  

Madison    

112.50 

Bertie    

468.50 

Martin    

259.50 

Bladen 

258.00 

McDowell 

398.00 

Brunswick   

133.50 

Mecklenburg   

2,218.00 

Buncombe  

1,330.00 

Montgomery    

90.00 

Cabarrus    

565.50 

Nash  

712.50 

Carteret   

320.00 

New  Hanover  

762.00 

Caswell  

264.87 

Northampton     

323.00 

Catawba  

781.97 

Orange   

294.24 

Chatham  

277.50 

Pamlico    

84.00 

Cherokee  

277.50 

Pasquotank    

157.00 

Chowan  

130.00 

Pender    

252.00 

Cleveland  

935.74 

Person  

245.00 

Craven    

529.98 

Pitt    

970.00 

Cumberland  

570.00 

Randolph    _•„_ 

566.50 

Dare    

60.00 

Richmond  

537.40 

Davidson    

776.68 

Robeson    

1,175.75 

Davie    

270.00 

Rockingham  

906.00 

Duplin    

150.45 

Rowan    

960.00 

Durham    -       ...... 

1,020.00 

Rutherford    ._ 

656.51 

Edgecombe  

748.75 

Sampson    

607.50 

Forsyth    

1,974.50 

Scotland     

352.00 

Franklin     

262.48 

Stanly     

_:_        399.00 

Gaston    

980.00 

Surry    

560.00 

Graham 

87.00 

Transylvania    _  -  - 

130.00 

Granville    

495.00 

Tyrrell    

105.00 

Greene  

350.00 

Union   

683.12 

Guilford   

1,732.50 

Vance   

332.00 

Halifax  

888.00 

Wake    

1,232.50 

Harnett 

207.50 

Warren  

392.00 

Haywood    

426.97 

Watauga    

282.00 

Hertford    

332.01 

Wayne    

917.50 

Hoke    

120.00 

Wilkes    

400.46 

Hyde  

130.81 

d  Total  

Wilson    

510.00 

State   Gran 

$40,299.58 

County   Grand   Total   

40,299.58 

$80,599.16 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 

Statement  of  Disbursements 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1934 


County 

Alamance  $ 

Alexander    

Alleghany    

Anson   

Avery   

Beaufort    

Bladen    

B runswick    

Buncombe  

Cabarrus    

Carteret   

Caswell  

Catawba  

Chatham    

Cherokee    

Chowan  

Cleveland  

Craven    

Cumberland  

Currituck  

Dare    

D  a vi  d  s  on    

D  avie    

Duplin    

Durham    

E  dgecombe  1 

Forsyth    ?. 

F  r  anklin     

Gaston    

Graham    

Granville    

Greene  

Guilford   

Halifax  

Haywood    

Hertford  

Hoke   

State    Grand    Total    . 
County   Grand   Total 


504.00 
150.00 

90.00 
340.75 
141.00 
420.00 
264.00 
162.00 
1,173.00 
436.00 
201.00 
216.51 
528.00 
288.00 
186.00 

97.50 
385.00 
369.00 
540.00 

42.00 

60.00 
556.50 
177.00 
360.00 
737.50 
540.00 
1,344.00 
208.12 
807.00 

50.00 
344.98 
222.00 
1,217.50 
597.00 
342.00 
209.87 
142.50 


County 
Hyde     ..... 

Iredell  

Jackson     . 

Jones     

Lee    

Lenoir  _.. 
Martin  ... 
McDowell 


90.00 
537.50 
210.00 
125.25 

82.50 
429.00 
195.00 
246.96 


Mecklenburg    1,536.00 


Moore    

Nash   

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Orange   

Pasquotank    ... 

Pender    

Pitt   

Randolph   

Richmond  

Robeson    

Rockingham    . 

Rowan    

Rutherford    ._ 

Sampson    

Scotland     

Stanly     

Surry    

Tyrrell    

Union    

Vance   


252.00 

510.00 

516.00 

280.00 

249.75 

120.00 

186.00 

618.00 

387.00 

352.00 

805.25 

600.00 

653.00 

480.00 

465.00 

250.00 

292.50 

474.00 

60.00 

483.50 

315.00 

Wake     1,020.00 


Warren 
Watauga 
Wayne  .. 
Wilkes  .. 
Wilson  -. 
Yadkin   .. 


279.00 
150.00 
636.00 
389.60 
536.97 
90.00 


.$29,352.51 
.  29,352.51 


$58,705.02 
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C.  Casework 

According  to  the  Mothers'  Aid  law,  the  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  of  or  casework  with  the  Mothers'  Aid  recipients  in 
a  county  is  vested  in  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. But  in  most  of  the  53  counties  of  the  State,  having  full- 
time  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  these  officials  have 
been  serving  also  as  Local  Administrators  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Emergency  Relief  Administration  since  its  organization. 
The  pressing  and  varied  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Administra- 
tor has  resulted  in  less  time  for  intensive  casework  in  Mothers' 
Aid  families.  So  in  those  families  having  outstanding  problems 
usually  of  finances  or  of  non-cooperative  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  older  children,  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  has  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  more  direct  contact  than  ever  before. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through: 

1.  Survey  of  financial  situation  of  each  Mothers'  Aid  family  in 
the  State  during  the  last  quarter  of  1932-33. 

2.  Forwarding  budget  account  each  month  to  the  State  Director 
of  Mothers'  Aid  by  the  mother  who  has  been  placed  on  pro- 
bation because  of  poor  business  management. 

3.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  family's  budget  and  explana- 
tion of  policies  given  by  the  Field  Agent  to  the  family  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  visit  to  the  recipient's  home. 

4.  Form  letter  to  eligible  applicants  whose  applications  have 
been  submitted  to  the  State  Board,  explaining  Mothers'  Aid 
requirements  and  policies  and  asking  that  applicant  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  she  is  willing  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
out  these  requirements  and  policies. 

5.  A  more  definite  understanding  with  older  children  as  to  their 
responsibility  toward  the  mother  and  other  members  of  the 
family. 

D.  New  Policies 

As  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  Handbook  on  Mothers'  Aid,  writ- 
ten by  the  former  Director  and  issued  in  1926,  the  Mothers'  Aid 
Law  is  quite  vague  or  general  as  to  what  financial  assets  an 
applicant  may  or  may  not  have  to  be  eligible  for  the  Aid.  So  in 
many  instances  there  has  been  difficulty  in  making  decision  as  to 
need  and  eligibility.  It  would  seem  that  the  term  "Prevented 
only  from  lack  of  means"  implies  a  financial  situation  sufficiently 
stringent  to  be  evident  to  officials  and  neighbors  as  well  as  to 
the  family.  But  frequently  a  mother  and  her  friends  compar- 
ing her  present  situation  with  a  former,  more  prosperous  state, 
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consider  that  she  needs  and  is  eligible  for  Mothers'  Aid  when 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  public  fund  re- 
gard her  assets,  wisely  managed,  as  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  her  children. 

So  during  the  past  few  years  it  has  seemed  advisable  to 
develop  and  define  certain  policies  covering  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  an  applicant  which  will  help  to  clarify  her  need.  Two 
committees  from  the  State  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  have  served  with  the  State  Director  of  Mothers' 
Aid  in  working  out  these  policies.  The  first  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1931  made  a  study  of  Insurance  in  Mothers'  Aid  fami- 
lies. Its  findings  and  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the 
State  Association  in  July,  1932,  and  its  report  given  in  some  de- 
tail in  the  Public  Welfare  Progress  of  October,  1932.  A  second 
Committee,  appointed  in  July,  1933,  defined  the  other  five  finan- 
cial policies.*    They  are  in  full: 

POLICIES  DEFINING  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  OF  APPLICANTS 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  MOTHERS'  AID 

1.  That  family  may  not  have  more  than  a  total  of  $500  in  avail- 
able assets  of  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  savings  account,  loans,  or 
other  security,  or  investment. 

2.  That  any  investment  covered  in  Policy  1  be  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  with  good  security  before  being  approved. 

3.  That  family  may  not  own  real  estate  having  a  total  tax  valu- 
ation of  more  than  $3000.  This  sum  should  be  invested  in  a 
residence  or  home  for  the  family. 

4.  That  no  insurance  may  be  carried  on  the  children.  Life  in- 
surance may  be  carried  by  the  mother  on  herself  only  when 
such  policy  has  been  taken  out  and  paid  on  regularly  several 
years  prior  to  application.  Amount  of  such  policy,  or  poli- 
cies, may  not  exceed  $300,  except  by  special  permission  of 
State  Director  of  Mothers'  Aid. 

5.  That  family  may  not  receive  from  another  source  a  pension 
totaling  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  family's 
monthly  budget. 

6.  That  family  may  not  own  and  operate  an  automobile  except 
under  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

*The  combined  reports  or  recommendations  were  unanimously  adopted 
as  future  policies  bearing  on  eligibility  of  an  applicant  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
on  July  10,  1934. 
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(1).  That  car  is  used  by  older  members  of  the  family  for 
transportation  to  and  from  regular  employment  which 
is  some  distance  from  the  home  and  which  nets  the 
family  a  steady,  definite  and  sufficient  income  above  all 
cost  of  owning  and  operating  car  (including  annual 
license)   to  justify  its  use. 

(2) .  That  car  is  used  to  carry  farm  produce  to  market,  said 
produce  to  bring  in  sales  which  will  net  a  definite  and 
clear  income,  not  only  above  all  cost  of  production,  but 
above  cost  of  owning  and  operating  car  (including 
purchase  of  annual  license). 

IV.  BOARDING  HOME  CARE 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Boarding  Home  Fund,  established  by  legislative  enactment  in 
1931,  and  the  requirements  which  a  Boarding  Home  must  meet  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  license  were  given  in  the  report  for  the 
biennium  ending  June  30,  1932. 

A.  Finances 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund 
for  the  year  1932-33  was  $5,000.  But  in  January,  1933,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare  was  notified  by  the  State  Budget  Bureau 
that  the  full  sum  would  not  be  available  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient revenues  being  collected  by  the  State.  Hence,  only  $4,288.22 
or  approximately  85 %  of  the  Fund  was  expended  in  1932-33. 
The  sum  appropriated  for  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  for 
1933-34  was  $3,000  and  $2,957.53  or  98%%  of  the  Fund  was 
expended. 

In  1932-33,  the  $4,288.22  gave  355  months  care  to  36  chil- 
dren. This  averaged  $12.07-plus  per  child  per  month,  The 
average  length  of  time  a  child  received  help  or  care  from  this 
Fund  was  9%  months. 

In  the  same  year  the  several  counties  participating  with  the 
State  in  use  of  the  Fund  spent  $2,134.20  for  25  of  the  36  chil- 
dren for  a  total  of  248  months.  For  these  same  children  the 
State  spent  $2,347.20  (of  its  total  of  $4,288.22  expended). 
Hence,  the  total  expenditure  for  this  group  of  children  was  $4,- 
481.40,  giving  an  average  of  $18.07  per  month  per  child,  the 
rate  scale  being  from  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  month  per  child.  The 
average  length  of  time  these  children  received  help  was  92%5 
months  per  child. 

This  sum  of  $18.07  per  month  per  child  represents  cost  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  school  supplies,  laundry,  minor  medical 
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needs,  guidance  and  training,  and  the  intangible  and  inestimable 
spiritual  benefits  of  security,  understanding  and  affection  given 
the  child  by  the  foster  or  boarding  home  parent. 

In  1933-34,  the  $2,957.53  gave  22  children  care  for  a  total 
of  251  months.  Thus,  the  average  cost  of  care  per  child  per 
month  was  $11.78  and  the  average  length  of  care  per  child  was 
11  %2  months. 

In  the  same  year  the  several  participating  counties  spent 
$1,171.50  on  14  of  these  22  children  for  149  months.  The  State's 
expenditure  for  these  14  children  was  $1,411.50  (of  the  total  of 
$2,957.53).  Hence,  a  total  of  $2,583.00  was  spent  by  State  and 
County  combined  on  these  children,  the  average  cost  being 
$17.33  per  child  per  month  and  the  average  length  of  care  being 
10% 4  months  per  child.  The  rate  of  care  per  month  ranged 
from  $16.00  to  $22.50  per  child. 

B.  The  Children  So  Helped 

On  July  1,  1932,  there  were  27  children  receiving  help  from 
the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund.  Nine  new  applications  were  ap- 
proved in  1932-34,  hence,  a  total  of  36  children  benefited  from 
this  type  of  care  during  the  biennium.  Because  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  State  Fund  from  $5,000  to  $3,000  July  1,  1933,  it 
was  necessary  not  only  to  reduce  the  monthly  rate  paid  for 
care,  but  to  make  other  plans  for  14  children  whose  adjustment 
in  the  boarding  home  indicated  they  were  ready  for  other  type 
care.  Then  at  the  end  of  1933-34,  3  older  children  were  dis- 
continued from  this  help  because  of  their  age  and  because  they 
had  been  helped  to  a  situation  where  they  could  assume  some 
responsibility  for  themselves  in  work  homes.  Thus,  a  total  of 
17  of  the  36  children  were  discontinued  from  Boarding  Home 
Care  during  the  biennium  and  only  19  children  were  on  the 
active  list  July  1,  1934.  There  are,  however,  several  applications 
pending. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  or  reason  for 
discontinuance  of  the  17  children  from  this  type  of  help: 


3 
1 

beyond  age    (16   years) 
married 

5 
1 
5 

2 

placed  with  other  agencies 

adopted 

helped  from  other  sources 

with    relatives 

17 

Total 
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With  two  exceptions  the  development  of  these  36  children  in 
foster  and  boarding  homes  has  been  most  gratifying.  Each  of 
these  children  had  a  peculiar  and  acute  problem  or  condition  to 
be  corrected.  Under  the  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  kindly 
guidance  of  the  foster  or  boarding  parents  a  successful  adjust- 
ment has  been  or  is  being  made  and  these  children  are  now 
happy  and  normal  in  their  relationships. 

C.  The  Counties  Participating 

As  the  State  Fund  is  so  small,  it  is  not  possible  to  distribute 
it  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  population  as  is  the 
Mothers'  Aid  Fund.  But  any  county  may  make  application  for 
this  help  for  a  ward  of  its  Juvenile  Court  (or  courts)  and  the 
application  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  need  and  the 
amount  of  fund  available  for  new  cases  at  time  application  is 
received.  (If  funds  are  not  available  at  time  application  is  first 
filed  and  later  become  available,  application  first  filed  has  prece- 
dence for  consideration.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  15  counties  participating  with 
the  State  in  the  use  of  the  Boarding  Home  Fund  for  the  period 
of  July  1,  1932,  to  July  1,  1934 : 

Number    of   Children 
County  Benefiting 

Anson    1 

Avery    1 

Beaufort  1 

B runswick    1 

Cabarrus     4 

Davidson     1 

Forsyth     2 

Gaston     1 

Guilford    8 

Mecklenburg    1 

Person     1 

Pitt    ' 1 

Rockingham   2 

Wake     1 

Wilson     1 

Total    27 

The  9  State  wards  receiving  care  from  the  State  Fund  alone 
are  counted  or  credited  to  the  following  6  counties  because 
such  counties  are  the  legal  settlement  of  their  respective 
parents : 
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County 
Alamance 

Ashe    

Edgecombe 
Macon     


Children 
......   1 

_____  1 

_____  1 

. 1 


Madison   4 

Moore    1 

Total     9 


D.  Licensed  Boarding  Homes 

Seven  counties  have  had  Boarding  Homes  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  during  the  biennium.  The  number  and  location  by 
county  of  these  homes  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


County 

No.  Homes 

Licensed 

1932-33 

Total 
Capacity 
1932-33 

Total  Chn. 

Cared  for 

1923-33 

No.  Homes 
Licensed 
1933-34 

Total 
Capacity 
1933-34 

Total  Chn. 

Cared  for 

1933-34 

1 

2 
2 
0 
1 

1 
1 
7 

2 
8 
3 
0 
4 
2 
4 
18 

5 
3 
0 

4 

1 

Uncertain 

20 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
0 
5 

2 
3 
5 
1 
4 
2 
0 
17 

1 

Guilford               

2 

4 

4 

Pitt                  

1 

0 

Wake                 

9 

Totals           .  -._ 

15 

41 

Uncertain 

12 

34 

22 

Several  of  these  Boarding  Homes  are  used  by  Juvenile 
Courts  for  others  of  their  wards  and  by  private  agencies. 

In  addition  to  these  licensed  Boarding  Homes  there  are  three 
foster  homes  having  one  child  each.  They  are  located  in  Avery, 
Lenoir  and  Wake  counties.  One  self-help  school  has  been  used 
for  four  older  girls  who  are  thus  partly  self-sustaining. 


E.  What  an  Increased  Boarding  Home  Fund  Should  Do 

The  36  children  benefiting  from  the  State  Boarding  Home 
Fund  during  the  biennium  represent  a  tenth  or  twentieth  of 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  who  should  be  either  wards 
of  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  their  respective  counties  or  cities  or 
State  wards.  As  wards  of  these  agencies  they  should  receive 
their  protection  through  placement  in  more  normal  environ- 
ments conducive  to  their  welfare  and  wholesome  development 
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than  are  the  improper  and  unwholesome  situations  in  which 
they  are  now  living. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  of  population  of  County  Homes  re- 
ceived by  the  Division  of  Institutions  for  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  1933,  it  was  estimated  that  from  150 
to  200  children  were  cared  for  in  78  County  Homes  in  the  State 
in  December,  1933.  (See  IX  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  13  of  this 
Board.)  Likewise,  similar  reports  to  the  Division  of  Institu- 
tions for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1934,  justify  the  same 
estimate  as  to  number  of  children  now  in  the  population  of 
County  Homes  in  the  State. 

In  facing  this  situation,  the  socially-minded  citizen,  the  social 
worker,  the  county  official,  and  the  State  legislator  must  answer 
these  questions: 

1.  Is  the  dependent  child  reared  in  the  County  Home  with  the 
infirm,  the  subnormal  and  the  derelict  having  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  other  children  of  the  State  to  develop  into  a 
self-respecting,   self-supporting,   intelligent  citizen? 

2.  Who  pays  for  his  training? 

3.  Which  is  cheaper,  the  cost  of  prevention  now  in  good  foster 
or  boarding  homes  or  the  cost  of  cure  in  his  late  adolescent 
and  adult  years  in  jails  and  eleemosynary  institutions? 

V.  INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERVISION 
A.  Participation  in  Census 

In  North  Carolina  dependent  children  are  cared  for  chiefly 
by  private  agencies.  A  census  of  institutions  in  the  State  car- 
ing for  dependent  children  was  undertaken  in  the  late  winter 
of  1933-34  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Census,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  institutions.  The  figures  were 
for  the  year  1933,  a  similar  census  having  been  taken  in  1923. 
The  returns  from  the  institutions  were  100%. 

There  were  38  institutions  participating  and  they  reported 
a  total  of  5,074  children  cared  for  during  the  year  1933.  The  33 
private  agencies  cared  for  4,829  children  and  the  5  public  agen- 
cies cared  for  245.  Twenty-one  of  the  38  institutions  listed  more 
children  in  January,  1933,  than  in  December,  1933,  while  13 
institutions  listed  more  children  in  December.  Nine  of  the  33 
private  agencies  either  religious  or  fraternal  accept  children 
from  other  states.  All  of  them  have  definite  age  limits  for  ad- 
mission and  discharge.    Admission  limits  range  from  1  month 
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to  6  years;  discharge  limits  from  2  years  to  21  years.  Complete 
tabulation  will,  of  course,  be  available  from  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau.  The  comparison  of  statistics  of  institutions  in  this 
State  with  those  of  other  states  should  be  helpful  in  evaluating 
our  methods  and  results. 

B.   Study  of   Population   for  the   Years   1932   and   1933 

The  following  tables  showing  population  of  institutions  car- 
ing for  dependent  children  are  based  on  annual  reports  of  these 
institutions  for  the  years  1932  and  1933 : 
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TABLE  I.  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHAN- 
AGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1932 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Orphans 

Half  Orphans 

Institution 

Mother 
Dead 

Father 
Dead 

Parents 
Living 

71 
317 

58 

27 
205 
33 

44 
112 
25 

7 

38 

0 

19 
94 
12 

21 

64 
16 

24 

121 

30 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

173 

354 

112 

253 

91 

100 
177 

56 
134 

40 

73 
177 

56 
119 

51 

18 
104 

23 
143 

40 

42 
71 
25 
33 
6 

66 
135 
50 
69 
27 

47 

44 

14 

8 

18 

26 

14 

12 

5 

7 

4 

10 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 

35 

88 
73 
22 
49 

15 
37 
36 

20 
51 

37 

5 

27 
17 

9 

16 
0 

8 
41 
51 

13 

4 

I.  0.  0.  F.  Home.  .                  

5 

26 

23 

0 

1 

0 

48 

32 
104 
346 
106 
691 

23 
56 

159 
51 

312 

9 
48 

187 
55 

379 

29 

92 

24 

243 

33 
43 
15 
80 

24 
207 

56 
308 

18 

4 

11 

60 

259 

119 

140 

39 

0 

220 

0 

75 
420 

18 
356 

35 

208 

5 

175 

40 
212 

13 
181 

10 

118 

0 

96 

5 
35 

5 
91 

4 
266 

0 
138 

56 

1 

13 

31 

22 

9 

13 

0 

12 

6 

4 

78 
115 
90 

30 
57 
40 

48 
58 
50 

18 

25 

6 

19 
34 
15 

16 
44 
20 

25 

12 

49 

Total 

4,434 

2,179 

2,233 

3,360 

722 

1,861 

2,531 
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TABLE  II.  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHAN- 
AGES DURING  THE  YEAR  1933 


Institutions 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Orphans 


Half  Orphans 


Mother 
Dead 


Father 
Dead 


Parents 
Living 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

Appalachian  School  (The) 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

Catholic  Orphanage 

Children's  Home,  Inc 

Christian  Orphanage 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina. .. 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Falcon  Orphanage 

Forsyth  Temporary  Home 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 

Gaston  County  Children's  Home 

Grandfather  Orphan's  Home 

I.  0.  0.  F.  Home 

Junior  League  Baby  Home — Asheville.-. 
Junior  League  Baby  Home — Charlotte.. 
Junior  Woman's  Club  Emergency  Home- 
Juvenile  Relief  Association,  Inc. 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro) 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home.. 

M  ills  Home 

Mountain  Orphanage 

National  Orphan's  Home 

Nazareth  Orphanage 

N.  C.  Children's  Home  Society,  Inc 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Pasquotank  County  Children's  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphan's  Home 

Pythian  Orphanage 

Quaker  Children's  Home 

Salvation  Army  Children's  Home 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute 

Thompson  Orphanage 

Wright  Refuge 


Total. 


62 

304 

73 

59 


19 
187 
39 
27 


43 

117 
34 
32 


368 

104 

230 

91 


183 
52 

115 
43 


185 
52 

115 
48 


103 
21 

144 
34 


28 


36 


21 


85 
325 
122 
709 

81 
272 

55 

58 
441 

11 
347 

45 

31 


45 
149 

59 
327 

41 
122 

30 

25 

223 

3 

175 

23 

14 


40 
176 

63 

382 
40 

150 
25 
33 

218 
8 

172 
22 
17 


29 

234 

15 

41 

10 

3 

116 

0 

81 

12 

0 


117 
132 


4,447 


23 
55 

64 

2,170 


33 
62 
68 

2,277 


14 

25 

4 

1,095 


15 

35 

5 

1,868 


143 

47 
46 
28 


17 
191 

67 
302 

41 
231 

23 

281 

2 

137 

31 


15 
43 
17 

1,870 


15 

116 
40 
24 


12 
14 
106 

710 
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TABLE  V.    DISPOSITION  OF  CHILDREN  DISCHARGED  FROM 
INSTITUTIONS 


DISPOSITION 

YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  31,  1932 

DECEMBER  31,  1933 

117 

527 

56 

21 

8 

0 

13 

3 

8 
30 

79 

543 

39 

45 

7 

Caswell  Training  School -  

0 

19 

Died 

7 

0 

5 

Otherwise  ...     . 

56 

Total 

784 

800 

C.  Classification  of  Institutions  According  to  License  Status 

The  following  tables  give  license  status  of  institutions  for 
year  1933-34: 


TABLE  I.  ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

EXEMPT  FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY 

VALUATION  OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


Institutions 


Chief  Executive  Officer 


Date 

Location 

Founded 

Charlotte 

1894 

Union  Mills 

1925 

Penland 

1925 

Nazareth 

1899 

Winston-Salem.. 

1909 

Elon  College 

1904 

Asheville 

1904 

Middlesex 

1920 

Banner  Elk 

1914 

Kinston 

1914 

Raleigh 

1899 

High  Point 

1910 

Thomas  ville 

1885 

Black  Mountain 

1904 

Rockwell 

1906 

Barium  Springs . 

1891 

Charlotte 

1887 

Capacity 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

Appalachian  School  (The) 

Catholic  Orphanage .. 

Children's  Home 

Christian  Orphanage 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 

Grandfather  Orphan's  Home 

Kennedy  Home  (Branch  of  Mills 

Home) 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home 
Mills  Home  (Includes  Kennedy  Home) 

Mountain  Orphanage 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home 

Thompson  Orphanage 


Mrs.  Fanny  Sharpe 

W.  E.  Sweatt 

Miss  Katherine  Califf.. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Manley 

0.  V.  Woosley 

Rev.  Chas.  D.  Johnson 
Rev.  L.  B.  Compton... 

J.  H.  Bennett 

Miss  Jane  Russell 

R.  H.  Hough 

Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes 

Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon 

1.  G.  Grier 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver 

Ray  P.  Lyerly 

Jos.  B.  Johnston 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler... 


215 
50 
280 
316 
150 
130 
100 


340 

110 

560 

75 


112 
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TABLE  II.  orphanages  owned  by  religious  denominations 

AND  SUBJECT  TO  LICENSE 
A.    Orphanages  Licensed: 


Institutions 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capacity 

Falcon  Orphanage .     _     

J.  A.  Culbreth 

Falcon      ..  .  . 

1909 

50 

B.    Orphanages  Failing  to  Qualify  for  License  and  Operating  on  Probation: 

Quaker  Children's  Home. 

J.  A.Price 

Miss  Ora  Hull 

McConnells 

Bostic 

1927 
1919 

15 

43 

By  means  of  a  legacy  the  Quaker  Children's  Home  has  re- 
ceived funds  enabling  it  to  improve  its  plant  so  it  may  meet 
the  minimum  requirements,  and  also  increase  its  capacity.  The 
Superintendent  advises  that  he  hopes  to  have  all  improvements 
installed  early  in  the  year  1934-35  so  that  a  full  license  may 
soon  be  issued  the  institution. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Mountain  Industrial 
Institute  have  secured  funds  which  have  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase a  site  and  to  lease  a  building  for  this  institution  in  Burke 
County.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  plant  will  qualify  for  a 
license  and  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  early  fall. 


TABLE   III.   ORPHANAGES   OWNED   BY   FRATERNAL   ORDERS   EX- 
EMPT FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY  VALUATION 
OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


Institutions 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capacity 

I.  O.O.  F.  Home 

Goldsboro 

Lexington 

Oxford 

1892 
1926 
1872 
1910 
1883 

150 

National  Orphans' Home..     _. 

W.  M.  Shuford 

241 

Oxford  Orphanage. .  _. 

Rev.  C  K.  Proctor 

375 

Pythian  Home . 

Clayton 

Oxford 

70 

Colored  Orphanage .  .. 

H.  P.  Cheatham 

200 

40 
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TABLE  IV.  CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
BY  INDIVIDUALS  OR  LOCAL  OR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR  CHILDREN  OF  COMMUNITY  (COUNTY)  ONLY 


A.  Orphanages  Licensed: 


Institutions 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capacity 

E.  R.  Garrett 

Winston-Salem— 

1900 

90 

B.  Institutions  for  Temporary  Care  Licensed: 

Asheville 

Winston-Salem.- 
Durham 

1927 
1923 
1922 

19 

Juvenile  Relief  Home  

19 

Wright  Refuge .  ..  ... 

50 

C.  Institutions  for  Temporary  Care — Status  Undetermined 

Salvation  Army  Children's  Home 

Wilmington 

Greensboro 

1932 
1933 

20 

6 

D.  Child- Placing  Agencies  Licensed: 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  and 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 

1926 
1903 

28 

North  Carolina  Children's  Home 

35 

E.  Child-Caring  Institutions  Action  Pending: 

F.  Day  Nurseries  Licensed: 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 

1929 
1925 

50 

Greensboro  Day  Nursery  (Negro 
Children) 

15 

G.  Miscellaneous  Licensed: 

Salvation  Army  Emergency  Home  for 

Charlotte 

1925 

9 
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TABLE  V.  CHILDREN'S  HOMES  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 

COUNTY  OFFICIALS  AND  SUPPORTED  FROM  LOCAL 

TAX  FUNDS— TEMPORARY  CARE  ONLY 

A.  Homes   Licensed: 


Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 

Founded 

Capacity 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

Forsyth  County  Children's  Home 

Gaston  County  Children's  Home 

Miss  Emma  Donoho 

Homer  D.  Cook 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller 

Asheville 

Winston-Salem.. 
Dallas 

1891 
1926 

1929 

45 
18 

22 

The  biennial  report  of  this  Division  for  the  period  1930-32  grouped  the 
Wake  County  Detention  Home  and  the  Pasquotank  County  Children's 
Home  in  Table  V  as  "B.  Homes  Withheld  License  Because  Homes  Not 
Meeting  Minimum  Standards  or  Requirements. "  During  the  year  1933-34, 
however,  the  plant  of  the  Wake  County  Detention  Home  has  been  im- 
proved so  that  it  now  meets  minimum  standards  and  can  qualify  for  a 
license.  But  this  institution  continues  to  accept  delinquent  as  well  as  de- 
pendent children  in  its  population.  Therefore,  its  status  is  undetermined 
at  this  time,  it  probably  coming  in  the  group  of  institutions  inspected  by 
the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections,  and  no  further  classifica- 
tion can  be  made  by  this  Division.  The  plant  of  the  Pasquotank  County 
Children's  Home  still  does  not  meet  minimum  standards  and  can  not 
qualify  for  a  license.  Moreover,  as  it  also  appears  to  accept  delinquent 
as  well  as  dependent  children,  its  status  is  undetermined  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  Wake  County  Detention  Home. 


D.  Maternity  Homes 

The  biennial  report  for  1930-32,  showed  two  of  the  four 
maternity  homes  of  the  State  operating  on  probation  license. 
Then  in  1932-33,  a  probation  license  only  could  be  issued  to  a 
third  institution.  But  in  the  year  1933-34,  each  of  these  three 
institutions  met  the  requirements  in  full  so  that  all  four  are 
now  operating  on  full  license.  The  personnel  of  all  four  institu- 
tions, type  of  medical  work,  and  method  of  approach  to  the 
social  problems  involved  are  now  maintained  at  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  ever  before. 

The  following  table  lists  maternity  homes,  capacity,  status, 
etc. : 
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E.  Proposed  or  New  Child-Caring  Institutions 

During  1932-34,  14  new  child-caring  agencies  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  State  Board  either  by  other  agencies  or  by  indi- 
viduals interested  in  them.  They  represent  all  sections  of  the 
State.  One  is  definitely  fraudulent ;  three  have  been  closed ;  one 
was  issued  a  six-months  probational  license  but  is  now  in  unde- 
termined status;  three  are  in  undetermined  status  pending 
further  investigation ;  and  six  after  initial  inquiry  decided  there 
was  not  a  need  and  that  institution  could  not  be  properly  and 
permanently  financed. 

The  type  and  number  of  institutions  contemplated  were : 
2  Maternity  Homes 
2  Day  Nurseries 
4  County  Children's   Homes 

6  Private   Child-Caring  Institutions   of  which   3 
were  for   Negro  children 

Five  of  the  proposed  institutions  were  contemplated  as  CWA 
or  CWS  projects. 

With  Federal  Funds  available  for  care  of  children  in  their 
own  homes,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  child  wel- 
fare axiom  that  improper  guardianship  only  should  be  the  rea- 
son for  removing  a  normal  child  from  his  family. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  needs  of  the  children  of  the  State  outlined  in  the  report 
for  the  period  of  1930-32  have  not  been  fully  met,  and  they  have 
increased.  So  the  recommendations  of  the  Division  for  1932-34 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  biennium.    They  are : 

1.  That  an  annual  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  of  $65,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  biennial  period  of  1935-37. 

2.  That  an  annual  State  Boarding  and  Foster  Home  Care  Fund 
of  $15,000  be  appropriated  for  the  biennial  period  of  1935-37. 

3.  That  further  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  illegitimate 
child  and  likewise  for  the  protection  of  the  county  and  State 
be  enacted,  these  measures  being  sponsored  by  several  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  in  the  State. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  budget  or  appropria- 
tion to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for 
the  salary  and  traveling  expense  of  an  additional  field  agent 
for  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare.  The  demands  on  and  work 
of  this  Division  have  so  increased  that  the  present  staff  is  in- 
adequate in  number  to  serve  the  counties  and  the  State  as 
efficiently  as  it  should  and  thus  carry  out  in  full  the  duties 
devolving  upon  it  by  law. 


DIVISION  OF  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


In  evaluating  the  services  of  the  Division  of  County  Organi- 
zation for  the  past  biennium,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  First,  state  subsidy  for  welfare  work  in  the  coun- 
ties has  not  been  available  as  the  Legislature  of  1931  failed 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  school  attendance  work  which  has 
resulted  in  an  inadequate  school  attendance  program.  Further- 
more, no  new  full-time  superintendents  of  welfare  have  been 
employed.  Second,  the  Director  has  been  loaned  to  the  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Administration,  giving  part  time  during  the  first 
year  of  the  biennium  and  practically  her  whole  time  during 
the  second  year.  This  has  necessarily  curtailed  the  field  work 
of  the  Division. 

WORK   OF  THE   DIVISION  OF  COUNTY   ORGANIZATION 

The  duties  of  the  Division  are  as  follows: 

1.  Organization    of    permanent    county    welfare    departments 
headed  by  well  trained  superintendents  of  welfare. 

2.  Setting  up  county  boards  of  welfare  and  appointing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  boards. 

3.  Tabulating  and  compiling  monthly  reports  of  superintend- 
ents of  welfare. 

4.  Assisting  with  annual  public  welfare  institutes  and  district 
welfare  conferences. 

5.  Organization  of  county  councils  of  social  agencies. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Division  197  visits  have  been 
made  into  the  counties  in  the  interest  of  the  work.  Talks  were 
made  before  the  District  Welfare  Conferences,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  radio. 

The  Division  has  handled  the  sale  of  war  salvaged  material, 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  having  been  authorized  by 
Governor  Gardner  to  carry  on  this  work. 

During  the  past  year  the  assistant  director  has  handled  the 
publicity  for  the  district  welfare  conferences,  social  service  con- 
ference and  annual  public  welfare  institute,  and  has  assisted  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  six  annual  district  welfare  con- 
ferences. 

The  county  boards  of  welfare  composed  of  three  members 
in  each  county  are  appointed  by  the  Division.  Especial  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  selection  of  these  members  dn  an  effort  to  get 
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socially-minded  men  and  women  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
county. 

The  Division  has  been  represented  on  the  State  Co-ordinating 
Committee  on  Parent  Education,  the  assistant  director  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  to  list  speakers  and  topics  in 
parent  education.  She  also  served  as  secretary  to  the  committee 
on  local  arrangements  for  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service.  She  was  invited  and  attended  the  conference  of 
women  called  by  Mrs.  Thomas  O'Berry,  State  Relief  Admini- 
strator, to  plan  for  women's  projects.  Talks  have  been  made 
before  county  and  local  parent-teacher  associations  on  subjects 
relating  to  social  welfare  in  the  home,  school  and  community. 

COUNTY  UNITS 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 
The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  heads  the  welfare  program 
in  the  county  and  has  certain  definite  responsibilties  under  the 
State  law.  Although  required  to  send  in  monthly  reports  to  the 
state  office,  and  to  represent  the  state  as  its  legal  agent  in  cer- 
tain instances,  they  are  responsible  to  the  county  commissioners. 
It  is  left  largely  to  their  own  efforts  when  it  comes  to  promoting, 
correlating  and  applying  local  ideas  and  efforts,  the  State  acting 
only  in  an  advisory  and  co-operating  capacity.  We  realize  the 
importance  of  constant  and  direct  contact  between  our  office  and 
the  local  units  which  promotes  understanding,  oneness  of  pur- 
pose and  standardization  of  methods  to  a  degree  which  it  is  not 
possible  under  any  plan  failing  to  provide  a  similar  interrelation- 
ship of  structure. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Division  to  raise  the  standard  of 
training  in  the  personnel  of  the  superintendents  of  welfare.  The 
value  of  securing  well  trained  workers  has  been  stressed  by  the 
director  at  all  times.  In  several  instances  the  new  superin- 
tendents have  taken  summer  school  courses  at  the  University 
before  going  on  the  job.  Minimum  qualifications  set  by  the  State 
Board  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  applicant  should  have  had  a  high  school  education  and 
two  years  of  college,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  He  should  have  had  special  training  and  experience  in  social 
work. 

3.  He  should  be  in  good  physical  condition. 

4.  He  should  have  shown  some  desire  to  do  social  work  by  hav- 
ing been  actively  interested  in  Red  Cross  work,  church, 
charity,  education,  or  civic  work,  etc. 
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5.  He  should  have  a  good  moral  character. 

6.  He  should  have  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

7.  He  should  be  willing  to  take  the  training  provided  each 
summer  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  University,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SALARY  AND  TRAVEL  SCHEDULE 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  the  schedule  of  salary 
and  travel  of  the  superintendent  in  the  different  counties  as 
brought  out  in  a  recent  analysis  and  tabulation  made  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Curtis  Ezell  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections. 
The  scale  for  salary  of  superintendents  of  welfare  runs  from 
$46.33  to  $225.00  per  month.  The  travel  allowance  varies  in 
the  different  counties.  The  county  which  allows  $225.00  per 
month  for  salary  makes  no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the 
superintendent.  The  county  actually  paying  the  largest  total 
amount  for  the  superintendent  pays  a  salary  of  $200.00  per 
month  and  a  travel  allowance  of  $100.00  per  month.  A  few  in- 
stances of  a  salary  of  $200.00  with  a  travel  allowance  less  than 
that  above  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  counties.  That 
15  out  of  57  full  time  superintendents  get  less  than  $100.00  per 
month  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  that  is,  26.3%  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  are  working  full  time  get  less  than  $1,200  per  year. 
Less  than  39.6%  get  as  much  as  $150.00  a  month  for  full  time 
service,  while  19.3%  get  $2,000.00  or  more  per  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  superintendents  in 
the  various  salary  groupings. 

TABLE  I.  SALARIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  SALARY  ALLOWANCE 

These   are   Full  Time  Workers 

Note:  In  case  no  travel  allowance  was  made,  a  sum  of  $300.00  was  de- 
ducted from  the  whole  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  salaries;  except  where  the 
total  was  less  than  $1,000.00  only  $150.00  was  deducted  as  travel. 

SALARY  GROUPINGS: 

Number  paid  less  than  $600.00  per   annum 2 

Number  paid  $    600.00  to  $    749.00  per    annum 4 

Number  paid        750.00  to        999.00  per    annum 8 

Number  paid     1,000.00  to     1,199.00  per    annum 1 

Number  paid     1,200.00  to     1,399.00  per    annum 7 

Number  paid     1,400.00  to     1,599.00  per    annum 9 
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Number  paid  $1,600.00  to  $1,799.00    per    annum 4 

Number  paid     1,800.00  to     1,999.00    per    annum 11 

Number  paid     2,000.00  to     2,199.00    per    annum 4 

Number  paid     2,200.00  to     2,399.00    per    annum 3 

Number  paid     2,400.00  to     2,599.00    per    annum 4 

Number  paid  more  than  $2,599.00  per  annum 0 

Total 57 

TABLE  II.  SALARY  GROUPINGS  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  COUNTY 

Counties           Counties  Counties 

less  than  population  with 

Amount                                         32,000               32,000-  more  than 

population            50,000  50,000 

Number  paid  less  than  $600.00 2  0                         0 

Number  paid  $    600-$    749    3  0                         1 

Number  paid        750-      999  6  2                         0 

Number  paid     1,000-  1,199  0  10 

Number  paid     1,200-  1,399  3  4                          0 

Number  paid     1,400-  1,599  2  4                         3 

Number  paid     1,600-  1,799  2  11 

Number  paid     1,800-  1,999  2  6                         3 

Number  paid     2,000-  2,199  0  3                         1 

Number  paid     2,200-  2,399  0  0                         3 

Number  paid     2,400-  2,599  0  0                         4 

Number  paid     2,600-  or  more  0  0                         0 

TABLE  III.  SUPPLEMENTS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS 

WHO  ARE   ALSO   EX-OFFICIO   SUPERINTENDENTS   OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 


No. 
27 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Salary 

Amount 

$000 

75 

2 

No. 

26  

1  

1 „__ 

1  

6  

2  

1  

1  

3  

None 

1  ravel 

Amount 

$000 

25 

75 

100 

150 

200 

240 

250 

300 

over  $300 

2 

No. 
17 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

^otal 

Allotment 

Amount 
$000 

25 

150 

200 

300 

100 

150 

200 

350 

400 

240 

300 

450 

350 

500 

600 

None  over  $600 

400 

500 

600 

750 

None 

over  $750 

Two  counties  have  employees  acting  in  a  dual  capacity  and 
a  part  of  which  duty  is  that  of  Welfare  Officer.  The  total  salary 
of  one  is  $1,800  and  travel,  while  the  other  totals  $3,000. 
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Eighty-four  persons  performing  the  duties  of  the  Welfare 
Office,  in  the  100  counties  are  paid  something  for  their  services. 
Many  undoubtedly  receive  too  little  to  render  full  and  efficient 
service. 

In  the  41  cases  where  the  superintendent  of  schools  acts  as 
welfare  officer  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  an  assistant 
is  granted  for  the  field  or  the  office. 

In  the  100  counties  seven  show  an  increase  in  allotment  for 
personnel  for  fiscal  year  1933-34,  while  eleven  show  reductions. 
Of  these  reductions  six  cases  resulted  in  the  counties  not  putting 
up  as  much  funds  as  in  former  years,  two  cases  where  the 
county  did  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  supplement 
formerly  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  last .  year  there  seems  to  have  been  4  cases  in 
which  the  county  discontinued  the  services  of  a  full  time  wel- 
fare officer.  And  in  three  other  cases  a  full  time  officer  was 
established  in  the  county.  Of  the  latter  cases  one  was  discon- 
tinued before  the  year  was  out,  which  makes  a  total  loss  of 
two  full-time  welfare   departments  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance  is  one  of  the 
major  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  welfare.  This  has  been 
neglected  during  the  past  year  by  the  pressing  program  of  the 
C  W  A,  particularly  in  those  counties  where  the  loss  of  subsidy 
has  resulted  in  no  appropriation  for  school  attendance  work. 
The  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work  was  stressed  at  the 
District  Welfare  Conferences  and  the  Public  Welfare  Institute. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Division  to  encourage  school  attendance 
through  a  program  of  education,  making  the  entire  community 
feel  its  responsibility  in  promoting  regular  attendance.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  at  the  present  time  when  the  number  of 
teachers  allocated  to  a  school  depends  upon  the  average  daily 
attendance.  Superintendents  of  welfare  are  urged  to  work  in 
close  co-operation  with  school  officials,  parent  teacher  associa- 
tions and  civic  groups  in  keeping  the  children  in  school  rather 
than  bringing  them  into  court.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in 
this  field  and  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  such  a  program 
during  the  coming  biennium. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

In  each  of  the  one  hundred  counties,  the  superintendent 
of  welfare,  or  the  superintendent  of  schools  acting  as  welfare 
officer  is  assisted  by  a  board  of  public  welfare  composed  of  three 
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interested,  socially-minded  citizens.  Each  member  serves  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  with  one  term  of  office  expiring  each 
year.  These  boards  are  required  by  law  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  month  with  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  who  is  sec- 
retary of  the  board,  and  advise  with  him  in  regard  to  problems 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  his  office.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  and  serve  without  pay.  They  advise  with  and  as- 
sist the  State  Board  in  the  work  in  the  county,  and  make  such 
visits  and  reports  as  the  State  Board  may  request.  They  act  in 
a  general  advisory  capacity  in  the  county  and  municipal  dis- 
tribution of  the  poor  funds  and  social  conditions  generally. 
Through  the  active  interest  and  efforts  in  many  counties  the 
boards  of  welfare  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  full-time  superintendent  of  public  welfare  and  ade- 
quate welfare  service  in  the  county. 

DISTRICT  WELFARE  CONFERENCES 

The  six  District  Welfare  Conferences  annually  held  through- 
out the  state  in  the  fall  serve  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest 
and  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  State  Welfare 
Program  through  an  interpretation  of  the  services,  problems 
and  needs  of  the  county  welfare  departments.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  six  districts  with  a  Chairman  and  a  secretary  of  each 
district,  who  arrange  for  the  welfare  conference  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

The  Conferences  are  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare.  An  effort  is  made 
in  planning  the  programs  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each 
district  and  leaders  in  civic,  religious  and  educational  organi- 
zations are  included  in  the  discussions.  The  District  Conferences 
last  year  marked  the  best  attendance  in  their  history.  Over 
eight  hundred  citizens,  welfare  workers  and  relief  workers  at- 
tended the  conferences  to  discuss  pertinent  social  problems  of 
the  coming  winter.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  publicity  for 
these  conferences,  this  being  handled  by  the  assistant  director 
of  the  division.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  improved 
attendance.  In  1930  there  were  347  'in  attendance;  in  1931, 
518:  and  in  1933  the  attendance  reached  800. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  Public  Welfare  Institute  held  annually  at  Chapel  Hill 
is  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  School  of  Public  Administration  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  This  annual  institute  brings  together  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare,  other  social  workers  and  inter- 
ested laymen  to  study  the  problems  relating  to  social  welfare. 
This  week  of  study  provides  an  opportunity  for  standardizing 
social  work  throughout  the  state  and  gives  a  broader  view  of 
the  state-wide  needs  and  problems  to  the  workers  who  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  state.  The  exchange  of  ideas  and  per- 
sonal contacts  proves  practical  and  helpful  to  the  superin- 
tendents. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

During  the  past  year,  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  di- 
vision to  encourage  and  promote  county  councils  of  social 
agencies  in  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  correlating,  utilizing 
and  unifying  the  program  of  all  existing  agencies,  and  to  bring 
about  such  union,  harmony  and  efficiency  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  entire  county  may  be  realized.  Five  new  councils  have 
been  organized  by  the  assistant  director  of  the  division  during 
the  past  year,  while  others  are  in  the  process  of  being  organized. 
Definite  objectives  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
the  changing  social  order  are  given  these  councils  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Juvenile  Protection. 

a.  Regular  school  attendance. 

b.  Adequate  educational  opportunities  for  every  child. 

c.  Provision  for  adequate  health  and  recreational  program. 

2.  A  Leisure  Time  Program  for  every  community. 

a.  For  the  youth  of  the  community. 

b.  For  adults. 

c.  For  the  unemployed  temporarily. 

d.  For  the   unemployed   permanently. 

3.  A    closer    integration    of    church,    home,    school    and    com- 
munity in  raising  the  standards  of  community  life. 

4.  Regular  monthly  meetings   of  the   council  to   include  pro- 
gram of: 

a.  Educational  value  through  community  forums  and  panel 
discussions  on  economic  and  social  problems. 

b.  Recreation    through    community    songs,    dramatics    and 
folk  dancing. 

(1).    Dinner  and  luncheon  meetings  or  social  hour  after 
general  program. 
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outdoor  poor  relief 

The  county  auditors'  reports  for  90  of  the  100  counties  last 
year  show  an  expenditure  of  $262,879.75  for  outdoor  poor  relief. 
Counties  reporting  are  fairly  representative  of  the  state.  This 
estimate  for  the  whole  would  be  about  $292,000.00.  Only  80 
counties  estimated  as  to  average  monthly  outdoor  poor  load 
though  94  reports  are  in.  These  80  counties  reported  3,885  cases 
average  monthly  load.  These  counties  are  again  fairly  repre- 
sentative counties.  Of  these  79  the  median  load  is  40%  per 
county;  the  average  load  is  48.24;  with  low  and  high  loads  of 
6  and  175  respectively.  However,  the  above  total  many  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  of  the  following  factors:  Auditors'  figures  are 
often  noted  as  estimates;  several  auditors  note  that  funds  and 
loads  have  been  merged  with  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Funds ; 
some  counties  make  no  estimate  at  all ;  and  the  list  itself  in  many 
of  the  counties  is  not  a  definite  list,  but  includes  many  who  get 
help  only  one  or  a  few  times.  But  for  lack  of  more  accurate  and 
complete  information  of  the  number  on  Outdoor  Relief  must  be 
estimated  to  exceed  4,000  monthly. 

The  amount  contributed  for  outdoor  poor  is  much  less  than 
the  amount  required  to  maintain  an  inmate  in  the  county  home. 
Many  on  the  outdoor  list  are  not  completely,  but  only  partially 
supported.  The  median  per  capita  allowance  for  the  3,885  on 
Outdoor  Relief  is  $4.84  per  person  per  month.  The  average  is 
$5.62,  the  lowest  per  capita  being  $0.67,  while  the  highest  was 
$36.03.  . 

The  reports  from  66  counties  show  an  expenditure  of  $287,- 
134.50  for  Emergency  Relief  from  county  funds. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

County   Superintendents   of   Public   Welfare 
June  30,  1934 

Alamance P.   H.   Fleming Burlington 

Alexander Mrs.  M.  L.  Gwaltney Taylorsville 

Alleghany J.    M.    Cheek,    S.    S Sparta 

Anson,— Miss   Mary   Robinson Wadesboro 

Ashe J.   B.    Hash,    S.    S Jefferson 

Avery Mrs.  R.  W.  Wall Newland 

Beaufort Mrs.   I.    P.   Hodges Washington 

Bertie Herbert   W.    Early,    S.    S Windsor 

Bladen A.  E.  Lee,  S.  S Elizabethtown 

Brunswick Frank    Sasser Southport 

Buncombe E.  E.  Connor Asheville 

Burke R.  L.  Patton,  S.  S Morganton 
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Cabarrus E.   Farrell   White 

Caldwell Mrs.    Cathleen    Warren 

Camden E.  P.  Leary,  S.  S 

Carteret J.    G.    Allen,    S.    S 

Caswell V.  E.   Swift,  S.   S 

Catawba Jtfiss    Victoria    Bell 

Chatham W.    R.    Thompson,    S.    S 

Cherokee A.  L.  Martin,   S.   S 

Chowan W.  J.  Taylor,  S.   S 

Clay A.   J.   Bell,   S.    S 

Cleveland Mrs.    L.    H.    Ledford 

Columbus Mrs.   Agnes   Barnhart 

Craven Mrs.   John   D.   Whitford 

Cumberland Mrs.  J.  F.  L.  Armfield 

Currituck Miss  Maud  Newbury,  S.  S 

Dare R.    H.    Atkinson,    S.    S 

Davidson Curry    F.    Lopp 

Davie W.  F.  Robinson,  S.  S 

Duplin Mrs.    Inez    C.    Boney 

Durham W.  E.  Stanley . 

Edgecombe Mrs.   Winnifred   Y.   Wiggins. 

Forsyth A.    W.    Cline 

Franklin Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner 

Gaston Mrs.    Gertrude    Keller 

Gates H.  C.  Sawyer,  S.  S 

Graham J.    H.    Moody,    S.    S 

Granville— Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor 

Greene A.  B.  Alderman,  S.  S 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne 

Halifax J.    B.    Hall 

Harnett Miss    Lillie    Davis 

Haywood Homer    Henry 

Henderson R.  G.  Anders,  S.  S 

Hertford J.  Robert  Brown,  S.  S 

Hoke W.  P.  Hawfield,  S.  S 

Hyde G.  M.  Guthrie,  S.  S 

Iredell . Mrs.  E.  M.  Land 

Jackson M.  B.  Madison,  S.  S 

Johnston Mrs.   D.  J.   Thurston 

Jones A.  C.  Holland,  S.  S 

Lee E.  0.  McMahan   (part  time). 

Lenoir G.  B.  Hanrahan 

Lincoln Joe  R.  Nixon,  S.  S 

Macon Miss   Rachel   Davis 

Madison D.   M.   Robinson,   S.   S 

Martin Jas.  C.  Manning,  S.  S 

McDowell Mrs.    G.    W.    Kirkpatrick 

Mecklenburg Wade  H.  Williams 

Mitchell Nathan  H.  Yelton,  S.  S 

Montgomery Chas.    J.    McLeod 


-Concord 

. Lenoir 

-Camden 
-Beaufort 


_Yanceyville 

Newton 

Pittsboro 

__Murphy 

Edenton 

Hayesville 

Shelby 

__Whiteville 
—New  Bern 
.Fayetteville 

Currituck 

Manteo 

—Lexington 
—Mocksville 
..Kenansville 

Durham 

Tarboro 


.Winston-Salem 

Louisburg 

Gastonia 

Gatesville 

Robbinsville 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill 

Greensboro 

.Scotland    Neck 
-Lillington 

Wayne  sville 

-Hendersonville 

Winton 

Raeford 


.Swan  Quarter 

Statesville 

Sylva 

Smithfield 

Trenton 

Sanford 

Kinston 

Lincolnton 

Franklin 

Marshall 

Williamston 

Marion 

Charlotte 

Baker  sville 

Troy 
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Moore H.    Lee    Thomas,    S.    S Carthage 

Nash Mrs.  J.   K.   Smith Nashville 

New  Hanover J.   R.    Hollis Wilmington 

Northampton P.  J.   Long,   S.    S Jackson 

Orange Geo.    H.    Lawrence Chapel    Hill 

Onslow S.  H.  Hatsell,  S.  S Jacksonville 

Pamlico P.   G.   Gallop,   S.    S Bayboro 

Pasquotank A.  H.  Outlaw Elizabeth  City 

Pender T.    T.    Murphy,    S.    S . Burgaw 

Perquimans E.  E.  Bundy,  S.  S Hertford 

Person 7____S.   G.  Winstead,   S.   S Roxboro 

Pitt K.   T.    Futrell Greenville 

Polk P.    S.    White,    S.    S Columbus 

Randolph Robert    T.    Lloyd Asheboro 

Richmond O.    G.    Reynolds Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod Lumberton 

Rockingham Miss   Lona   Glidewell Reidsville 

Rowan, Mrs.   Mary   O.   Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.  John  R.  Anderson,  Jr Rutherfordton 

Sampson A.    W.    Daughtry Clinton 

Scotland E.    Fairly    Murray Laurinburg 

Stanly Otto    B.    Mabry Albemarle 

Stokes J.  C.  Carson,  S.  S Germanton 

Surry Bausie   Marion Dobson 

Swain H.  P.  Browning Bryson  City 

Transylvania Grover  C.  Bush,  S.  S Brevard 

Tyrrell H.  G.  Robertson,  S.  S Columbia 

Union J.  P.  Marsh Monroe 

Vance Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill Henderson 

Wake Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett Raleigh 

Warren Miss  Lucy  Leach Warrenton 

Washington Jas.  W.  Normon,  S.  S Plymouth 

Watauga W.  H.  Walker,  S.   S Boone 

Wayne Mrs.  John  Spicer Goldsboro 

Wilkes Chas.    C.    McNeill Wilkesboro 

Wilson Jas.    T.    Barnes Wilson 

Yadkin J.  T.  Reece,  S.  S Yadkinville 

Yancey E.  D.  Wilson,  S.  S Burnsville 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
CORRECTIONS 


I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  Division,  as  to  the 
supervision  of  state  and  county  charitable,  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  were  stated  in  the  report  for  the  two  years 
ended  June  30,  1932. 

New  responsibilities  undertaken  since  that  report  are  these: 

To  promote  better  facilities  for  the  temporary  deten- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents, 

To  promote  better  supervision  of  juveniles  on  parole 
from  institutions, 

To  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Paroles  by  providing 
case  histories  and  other  information  pertaining  to  per- 
sons being  considered  for  parole. 

These  phases  of  the  work  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  other  sections  of  this  report. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Eugenics  Board  of  North  Carolina  under  the  1933  Sterilization 
Law.  A  report  of  this  work  will  be  prepared  for  the  Eugenics 
Board. 

On  August  15,  1933,  Mr.  L.  G.  Whitley,  who  had  served  effici- 
ently in  the  capacity  of  Inspector  since  1925,  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commis- 
sion Prison  Department.  On  November  1,  1933,  Mr.  William 
Curtis  Ezell,  who  had  been  with  the  North  Carolina  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  started  work  with  this  Division  as  Field 
Agent.  His  duties  include  inspections  and  other  services  in 
connection  with  the  institutional  work. 

State  and  county  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  are  listed  on  the 
opposite  page. 

II.  INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

During  the  past  two  years  inspections  and  visits  to  insti- 
tutions for  other  purposes  have  been  made  more  frequently 
than  heretofore,  thus  enabling  the  Division  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  confronting  the  institutions  and 
therefore  to  render  more  efficient  service  in  this  connection. 
Since  November  1,  1933,  the  Field  Agent  has  made  reports  on 
inspections  of  every  county  home,  county  jail,  prison  farm  or 
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workhouse,  every  prison  unit  operated  by  the  State  Highway 
and  Public  Works  Commission  and  all  of  the  State  institutions 
except  four. 

During  the  two  years  the  following  inspections  and  investi- 
gations have  been  made: 

State   Highway   and   Public   Works    Commission   Prison   units,   includ- 
ing Central  Prison,  farms  and  camps 327 

15    other    State    institutions 25 

County   homes   and   hospitals 125 

County   jails 175 

City  jails 15 

County  prison  farms  and  workhouses 39 

City  and  county  juvenile  detention  quarters 12 

Investigation    of    complaints    from    State    prisoners 42 

Investigation  of  complaints  from  jail  prisoners 6 

Investigation  of  complaints  from  county  prisoners 4 

Investigation  of  juvenile  cases  for  transfer  from   Central  Prison  to 
institutions    for    juveniles 25 

III.   METHODS   AND   FACILITIES   FOR   TEMPORARY   DENTENTION 
OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

Some  sort  of  provision  for  the  temporary  care  and  custody 
of  children  is  a  necessary  part  of  juvenile  court  organization 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  by  those  interested  in  juvenile 
court  work  that  such  facilities  should  have  no  connection  with 
detention  quarters  for  adults. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law,  C.S.  5048,  provides  that  no  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  placed  in  penal  institution, 
jail  or  lock-up  or  other  place  where  such  child  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  adult  criminals  or  delinquents,  and  that  provisions 
shall  be  made  for  the  temporary  detention  of  such  children  in 
a  detention  home  to  be  conducted  as  an  agency  of  the  court; 
or  the  judge  may  arrange  for  the  boarding  of  such  children  in 
private  homes  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  court;  or  the 
judge  may  arrange  with  any  incorporated  institution,  society 
or  association  maintaining  a  suitable  place  of  detention  for 
children. 

In  case  a  public  detention  home  is  established  it  should  be 
furnished  and  carried  on  so  far  as  possible  as  a  family  home, 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent  or  matron  who  shall  reside  therein. 
The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  appoint  a  matron 
or  superintendent  or  both,  and  other  necessary  employees  for 
such  homes  in  the  same  manner  as  probation  officers  are  ap- 
pointed. 
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The  counties  and  cities  of  the  State  have  been  very  slow  to 
make  provisions  which  meet  the  legal  requirements  and  which 
would  enable  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  State  to  function  more 
efficiently.  In  many  instances  children  under  sixteen  have  been 
thrown  into  jails  where  they  were  in  almost  direct  contact  with 
adults.  In  a  number  of  counties  separate  sections  of  the  jails 
have  been  set  aside  for  juvenile  detention  quarters. 

In  October,  1933,  when  a  controversy  arose  in  Mecklenburg 
County  over  the  detention  of  juveniles  in  a  separate  section 
of  the  county  jail,  the  Attorney  General  was  requested  to  give 
his  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  opin- 
ion given  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Inquiry  has  come  to  this  department  regarding  the  power 
of  the  juvenile  court,  or  officer  having  the  matter  in  hand,  to 
detain  juvenile  delinquents  in  jail.  C.  S.  5048  relating  to  this 
matter  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  these  children  may 
not  be  confined  in  jail,  such  place  being  designated  in  the  statute 
as  one  where  they  may  come  in  contact  with  hardened  criminals ; 
and  in  that  view  it  would  not  be  a  compliance  with  the  statute 
to  provide  quarters  for  them  in  the  jail,  and  undertake  thereby 
to  see  that  they  did  not  come  in  contact  with  such  criminals. 
I  think  this  is  a  better  view. 

"The  whole  theory  of  the  law  respecting  the  treatment  of 
delinquent  children  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
criminals,  and  I  think  this  contributes  somewhat  to  a  proper 
interpretation  of  this  statute." 

As  a  result  Mecklenburg  County  and  the  City  of  Charlotte 
plan  to  maintain  jointly  a  detention  home  or  quarters  entirely 
separate  from  the  county  jail  and  under  direction  of  the  city  and 
county  juvenile  court. 

Copies  of  the  Attorney  General's  ruling  have  been  sent  to 
every  county  in  the  State  and  the  co-operation  of  juvenile  judges, 
county  commissioners  and  other  local  officers  is  being  sought  in 
an  effort  to  secure  better  provisions  for  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquents. 

Public  detention  homes  or  quarters  which  meet  the  follow- 
ing general  requirements  will  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare : 

1.  If  possible  the  home  should  be  located  in  a  non-congested  area 
where  outdoor  space  is  available. 

2.  All  detention  homes  should  be  fire-resistive  structures.  If 
children  are  not  to  be  locked  in,  good  frame  buildings  of  not 
more  than  two  stories  with  adequate  protection  from  fire 
may  be  used. 
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3.  Safe  heating  arrangements  to  keep  the  home  comfortably 
warm  should  be  provided. 

4.  Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  to  accommodate  without 
crowding,  the  number  of  children  likely  to  be  detained  at 
any  one  time. 

5.  Rooms  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  permit  segregation  ac- 
cording to  race,  sex,  character  and'  physical  condition.  Neg- 
lected and  dependent  children,  if  cared  for  in  detention 
homes,  should  be  entirely  separated  from  delinquent  children. 
For  older  children  single  rooms  are  usually  conceded  to  be 
better  than  dormitories  and  less  supervision  is  necessary, 
at  night. 

6.  Separate  running  water,  bathing,  and  toilet  facilities  should 
be  provided  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  children  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases. 

7.  Proper  ventilation  and  lighting,  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  and  two  square  feet  of  window  spacing  should  be  pro- 
vided for  each  child.  Lighting  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  reading  oridinary  newsprint  without  straining  the 

eyes. 

8.  Security  against  escapes  should  be  obtained  by  protecting 
windows  with  iron  screening  or  by  using  windows  con- 
structed of  iron  frames  with  small  panes  of  glass. 

9.  Proper  rooms  and  equipment  should  be  set  aside  for  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  food  storage  purposes.  There  should  also 
be  included  adequate  refrigeration  for  milk  and  other  perish- 
able foods. 

IV.  JUVENILE  PAROLE  WORK 

At  one  time  both  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  School  and  the  State  Home  and  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  had  parole  officers,  but  none  of  the  State  institutions 
for  juvenile  delinquents  now  have  parole  services,  other  than 
the  supervision  provided  by  the  county  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare.  This  service  is  very  inadequate  for  two  reasons, 
namely:  (1)  that  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  have 
too  many  other  responsibilities  to  be  able  to  provide  more  than 
a  very  general  sort  of  supervision;  (2)  that  to  be  able  to  render 
adequate  parole  service  the  parole  agent  must  be  in  a  position 
to  know  the  institutional  program  thoroughly  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  individual's  progress  in  the  institution  as  well 
as  the  family  situation  in  the  community.  Such  a  person  should 
make  frequent  contacts  with  the  institution  and  the  county 
workers. 
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If  it  is  worthwhile  for  the  State  to  spend  money  on  a  re- 
habilitation program  in  a  State  institution,  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant that  the  State  provide  a  means  of  assisting  parolees  to 
make  proper  readjustments  after  leaving  the  institution  and 
to  measure  the  results  of  the  institutional  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  definitely  what  has 
happened  to  each  of  the  716  boys  and  girls  paroled  from  four 
correctional  institutions  during  the  past  two  years.  Approxi- 
mately 650  were  paroled  during  the  previous  two  years. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  something  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  released  from  the  four  State  institutions  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1928,  a  form  for  an  individual  progress  report  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  form : 

PAROLE  PROGRESS  OF  JUVENILES 

County 

Name Sex Age 

Paroled  from  Date 

Location  or 

Post  Office  Address 

With  whom  is  parolee  living? 

Does  parolee  report  to  you? Is  his  or 

her  conduct  satisfactory? 

Present  occupation 

Remarks : 


Signature  of  Person  making  Report 


Date  of  this  report 

Report  to  the  Division  of  Institutions, 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Since  this  check-up  was  started  early  in  1933,  progress  re- 
ports have  been  requested  in  1,800  cases  and  a  few  more  than 
1,000  reports  have  been  received;  the  results  entered  on  the  in- 
dividual case  card  in  this  office,  and  the  reports  forwarded  to  the 
institutions  from  which  the  boys  and  girls  were  released.  The 
check-up  is  yet  too  incomplete  to  form  any  basis  for  conclusions. 
Regardless  of  how  valuable  this  sort  of  checking-up  may  prove  to 
be,  it  is  no  substitute  for  personal  supervision,  personal  investi- 
gation, or  social  case  work  service. 

Social  case  work  services  for  the  correctional  institutions 
would  be  of  much  greater  value,  both  to  the  institutions  and  to 
the  communities,  than  a  mere  system  of  parole  supervision. 
Frequent  contacts  between  the  institution  and  the  communi- 
ties are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  institutional 
program  and  setting  goals  for  the  individual,  assisting  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  family  and  making  satisfactory  placements 
when  boys  and  girls  are  ready  to  be  paroled.  If  such  case  work 
services  were  made  available  the  average  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  institution  could  be  cut  in  half  with  more  statisfactory  re- 
sults in  many  individual  cases. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  funds  be  made  available 
for  at  least  four  case  workers  to  be  added  to  the  Division  of 
Institutions  and  Corrections  to  perform  these  services.  These 
workers  might  also  attempt  to  perform  similar  services  for  the 
Farm  Colony  for  Women  and  Caswell  Training  School.  Case 
work  must  be  made  available  for  all  these  institutions  if  they 
are  to  render  maximum  services  to  the  State  and  its  wards. 

V.  ADULT  PAROLE  WORK 

For  several  years  the  Division  has  assisted  the  Governor's 
Parole  Office  when  requested  to  do  so  by  making  personal  in- 
vestigations of  applications  for  parole.  During  the  past  two 
years  363  such  investigations  were  made,  the  majority  of  which 
were  made  by  the  Division  Inspector  prior  to  September  1,  1933. 

The  new  parole  act  provides  in  Section  4,  Chapter  111,  Pub- 
lic Laws  of  1933,  that  "The  Governor  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  direct  any  employee  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  .  .  .  and  any  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare, 
to  prepare  and  submit  case  histories  or  other  information  in 
connection  with  any  case  under  consideration  for  parole — such 
work  to  be  done  without  extra  compensation  and  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  duties  of  such   employee  or  county   superintendents." 
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On  October  31,  1933,  the  Commissioner  of  Paroles  notified 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  that  he  would  from 
time  to  time  request  of  the  welfare  officers  throughout  the  State, 
through  this  office,  the  following  information  in  regard 
to  prisoners: 

The  name  of  the  the  trial  judge  and  trial  solicitor. 
Previous  criminal  record. 
Possibility  of  employment. 

Background  and  family  history  and  present  domestic 
situation. 

The  superintendents  of  welfare  were  notified  of  this  ar- 
rangement and  forms  to  be  used  in  obtaining  this  information 
were  prepared. 

Under  this  set-up  the  Commissioner  of  Paroles  has  requested 
information  on  289  cases  and  on  June  30th,  reports  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  on  245  of  these. 

Including  the  363  personal  investigations  already  referred 
to,  a  total  of  608  investigations  have  been  obtained  for  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Parole  during  the  two-year  period. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
as  outlined  in  Section  5017  of  Consolidated  Statutes  is  that  he 
shall  have  oversight  of  prisoners  in  the  county  on  parole.  Super- 
intendents of  welfare  frequently  reported  that  they  did  not  al- 
ways know  when  a  prisoner  was  paroled.  In  order  to  assist  in 
providing  better  supervision  the  Division  of  Institutions  in 
July,  1932,  offered  to  send  copies  of  paroles  to  the  superintend- 
ents. During  the  two  years  superintendents  have  been  notified 
in  this  way  of  the  parole  of  895  prisoners. 

VI.  COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS 
County  Jails 

The  county  jail  is  the  oldest  type  of  penal  institution  in  the 
United  States  and  probably  the  most  important  for  the  reason 
that  the  offender  receives  his  first  impressions  of  prison  life 
from  confinement  in  jail.  Many  offenders  pass  through  the 
jail  who  never  reach  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

For  the  two-year  period  ended  June  30,  1934,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  daily  population  for  the  100  jails  is  1500  to 
1800.  During  this  period  an  average  of  less  than  fifty  county 
jails  report  total  admissions  of  68,500.  Of  course  hundreds  of 
individuals  may  have   been   committed   to   jails   several   times 
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during  the  period,  but  from  these  figures  some  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  pass  through  may  be  obtained.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  the  number  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  and 
serving  sentence  in  47  county  jails  at  the  end  of  January,  1934, 
and  the  number  committed  to  these  47  jails  during  January. 

NUMBER  AND  STATUS  OF  PRISONERS  IN  47  COUNTY  JAILS 
AT  THE  END  OF  JANUARY,  1934 


Awaiting  Trial 

State 

Federal 

Total 

White  men  ...  .  .  _      ... 

212 
21 

258 
23 

17 

229 
21 

262 
23 

White  women .  . 

4 

Total 

514 

21 

535 

535 

Serving  Sentence 

State 

Federal 

Total 

64 
31 
80 
71 

24 

88 
31 
86 
71 

6 

Total 

246 

30 

276 

276 

811 

NUMBER  COMMITTMENTS  TO  47  COUNTY  JAILS  DURING 
JANUARY,  1934 


State 

Federal 

Total 

1,577 
140 

1,238 
218 

30 
1 

9 

1 

1,607 

141 

1,247 

219 

Totals 

3,173 

41 

3,214 
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How  much  do  prisoners  in  North  Carolina  county  jails  eat? 
Out  of  the  65  reports  available  from  67  counties,  feeding  pris- 
oners on  a  fee  basis  the  following  rates  are  reported.  The  re- 
ported costs  usually  include  all  services  connected  with  buy- 
ing, preparing  and  serving  food.  There  are  no  reports  showing 
an  allowance  in  excess  of  75^'  per  person  per  day.  Twelve  dif- 
ferent rates  are  paid  for  feeding : 

Amount  Allowed  per  Number  of  Counties 

Prisoner   per   Day  Making  Allowance 

$0.25 2 

.30 2 

.33 1 

.35 1 

.40 7 

.45 3 

.50 22 

.      .60 15 

.62  y2 1 

.65 2 

.70 2 

.75 7 

Information  is  available  for  60  jails  indicating  that  practic- 
ally 50  per  cent  of  the  county  jails  feed  prisoners  only  two 
meals  per  day. 

It  is  interesting  that  various  practices  are  in  vogue  regard- 
ing the  furnishing  of  the  food.  Counties  sometimes  furnish 
the  labor  and  pay  food  bills,  others  allow  the  jailer  an  allowance 
for  this  'purpose  and  the  jailer  furnishes  food  and  either  all 
labor  or  prison  labor  may  be  used.  Other  counties  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  feeding  to  local  cafes  or  boarding  houses  at  a  defi- 
nite price  per  meal.  This  contract  is  usually  given  to  the  lowest 
bidder  on  a  competitive  bidding  basis. 

Methods  of  paying  the  jailer  and  the  comparative  results: 
The  prisoners  are  fed  under  the  fee  system  in  67  counties.  In 
33  counties  the  county  pays  the  cost  of  the  food  and  service. 
Nine  of  the  67  counties  pay  a  small  salary  in  addition  to  the 
fees.  Thus,  42  jailers  are  assured  some  sort  of  income — regard- 
less of  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  difference  between  actual 
cost  of  food  and  services  to  the  prisoners  and  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  county  to  the  jailer.  Jailers  in  56.7  per  cent  of  the 
counties  are  allowed  50  cents  or  less — 24  per  cent  less — per  day 
to  feed  a  prisoner;  and  79.1  per  cent  of  the  counties  allow  no 
more  than  60  cents.    Several  of  these  jailers  who  are  on  a  fee 
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basis  have  an  additional  source  of  income.  Thirty-four  of  the 
67  have  a  turnkey  fee.  Also  several  are  deputy  sheriffs  and  as 
such  are  paid  either  a  small  salary  or  receive  fees  for  serving 
papers. 

1  county  pays  254  turnkey  fee 

1  "  "      30^ 

i     "       "    m 

6        "  "      50^ 

17        "  "      60<^ 

2  "  "      80^ 
5        "  "  1.00 
1 — Not  stated 


With  a  few  exceptions  the  fees  go  to  the  jailer,  though  there 
are  instances  where  the  fees  go  to  the  county  treasury. 

What  influence  has  a  salary  system  of  paying  the  jailers 
on  the  jail's  maintenance?  Of  41  counties  paying  the  jailer  on 
a  salary  basis. 

29.27  per  cent  are  maintained  as  "good" 
43.90  per  cent  are  maintained  as  "fair" 
26.83  per  cent  are  maintained  as  "poor" 

Of  the  counties  operating  on  the  fee  basis: 

8.47  per  cent  are  maintained  as  "good" 
47.46  per  cent  are  maintained  as  "fair" 
44.07  per  cent  are  maintained  as  "poor" 

Of  the  nine  counties  paying  a  salary  plus  fees,  four  are  main- 
tained in  "fair"  condition  and  five  are  "poor."  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  classification  of  jails  according  to  type  of 
building  and  type  of  maintenance: 

Adequate  Inadequate  Totals 

Good  maintenance  15  2  17 

Fair   maintenance    20  26  46 

Poor   maintenance   8  29  37 

Totals 43  57  100 


One  might  be  led  to  speculate  on  the  relationship  of  the  care 
given  a  building  by  both  keeper  and  prisoner,  to  the  sort  of 
building  and  equipment  furnished.  It  is  apparent  that  the  more 
adequate  jails  are  also  the  better  maintained.  Furthermore, 
prisoners  appear  to  ill  treat,  soil  and  mutilate  a  clean,  well-venti- 
lated jail  much  less  than  a  dark,  ill-smelling  one. 
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A  former  inspector  of  prisons  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment defined  a  jail  as 

".  .  .  an  unbelievedly  filthy  institution  in  which  are  con- 
fined men  and  women  serving  sentence  for  misdemeanors 
and  crimes,  and  men  and  women  not  under  sentence  who  are 
simply  awaiting  trial.  With  few  exceptions,  having  no  segre- 
gation of  the  unconvicted  from  the  convicted,  the  well  from  the 
diseased,  the  youngest  and  most  impressionable  from  the  most 
degraded  and  hardened.  Usually  swarming  with  bedbugs, 
roaches,  lice  and  other  vermin;  has  an  odor  of  disinfectant  and 
filth  which  is  appalling;  supports  in  complete  idleness  countless 
thousands  of  able  bodied  men  and  women,  and  generally  affords 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  assure  inmates  a  complete  course 
in  every  kind  of  viciousness  and  crime.  A  melting  pot  in  which 
the  worst  elements  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  criminal  world 
are  brought  forth,  blended,  and  turned  out  in  absolute  per- 
fection." 

Although  this  definition  does  not  now  apply  to  North  Caro- 
lina jails  in  general,  the  description  does  fit  too  many  of  them. 
Is  it  not  then  an  important  factor  in  the  outlook  of  and  for  the 
prisoner  that  he  have  decently  kept  quarters?  It  seems  import- 
ant since  the  purpose  of  incarceration  is  two-fold :  'protection  of 
society,  and  correction  and  retraining.  If  the  environment  of 
the  jail  is  such  as  to  encourage  anti-social  behavior  the  second 
purpose  is  more  than  defeated. 

Populations :  Reports  of  inspections  of  the  100  counties  made 
during  a  period  of  six  months  ended  April  30,  1934,  show  the 
following  populations  on  the  day  of  visit: 

5  counties  had  no  prisoners  on  day  of  visit 


23 

a 

tt 

5  or  less  prisoners  on 

day  of  visit 

33 

a 

a 

6-  12 

a       a          a 

16 

it 

tt 

13-  20 

tt       tt          tt 

11 

a 

tt 

21-  30 

it       a          a 

7 

a 

u 

31-  49 

tt       it          tt 

3 

a 

" 

50-  99 

it       a          a 

2 

it 

tt 

100-137 

a       tt          a 

0 

tt 

tt 

more  than  137  " 

a       tt          a 

On  the  days  of  visits  there  were  a  combined  population  of 
1,575  prisoners  in  the  various  jails. 

Heating  equipment:  Fifty-nine  of  North  Carolina's  100 
county  jails  have  furnaces,  either  individual  units  or  connections 
with  courthouse  units.  The  remaining  41  jails  are  heated  by 
one  or  more  stoves.    Both  wood  and  coal  stoves  are  still  used. 
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Fire  Protection:  The  jails  have  been  classified  as  follows: 
safe  from  fire  58 ;  doubtful  39 ;  specifically  dangerous  3. 

Quarters  for  Jailer:  Of  the  100  jails,  81  contain  quarters 
for  a  jailer  or  guard,  while  19  are  without  such  protection.  It 
may  be  significant  that  a  high  percentage  of  buildings  classified 
as  "doubtful"  (12  out  of  39)  are  without  the  additional  safe- 
guard of  someone  on  duty  at  all  times.  Of  the  three  classified  as 
"bad"  neither  has  a  guard  in  the  building  at  night  and  in  all 
three  cases  the  jailer  lives  at  some  little  distance  (about  half 
a  mile  in  one  instance)  from  the  jail.  Both  economy  and  care- 
lessness are  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  situation. 

Bathing  Facilities:  In  24  counties  the  jails  have  baths  ac- 
cessible to  all  prisoners.  In  30  the  baths  are  accessible  to  only 
part  of  the  prisoners.  In  37  other  jails  with  baths  prisoners  do 
not  have  access  to  them  except  when  granted  the  privilege.  The 
remaining  nine  counties  have  no  bathing  facilities  except  basins, 
portable  tubs,  etc.,  furnished  by  the  jailer  on  special  occasions. 

Toilet  Facilities:  Fifty-seven  jails  have  toilets  in  the  indi- 
vidual cells.  Forty-one  have  toilets  in  the  corridors  or  halls. 
In  two  jails  there  are  no  toilet  facilities  except  removable  pails 
or  pans. 

Special  Jailers:  In  14  counties  the  sheriff  acts  as  jailer. 
Eleven  counties  employ  assistant  jailers.  The  populations  in 
these  counties  vary  from  less  than  6,000  to  more  than  50,000. 
Thus,  assumedly,  the  number  of  prisoners  handled  is  not  the 
only  factor  influencing  the  employment  of  a  jailer  and  an  as- 
sistant. 

Though  records  are  incomplete,  only  seven  counties  report 
a  matron  employed.  In  many  other  counties  the  wife  of  the 
jailer  acts  as  a  matron  and  renders  the  special  services  needed 
by  the  female  prisoners.  However  in  a  large  number  of  county 
jails  the  female  prisoners  are  handled  entirely  by  male  jail 
officials. 

District  Jails 

The  General  Assembly  of  1933  passed  an  act  (Chapter  201, 
Public  Laws)  to  enable  any  two  or  more  counties  contiguous  to 
one  another  or  which  lie  in  a  continuous  group  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  district 
jail. 

No  such  agreements  have  been  made  between  any  counties, 
although  it  is  apparent  that  jail  prisoners  could  be  handled  more 
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economically  and  more  efficiently  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  dis- 
trict jails.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  State  establish 
and  operate  in  lieu  of  the  county  jails,  a  sufficient  number  of 
district  jails,  at  least  one  for  each  judicial  district,  and  perhaps 
two  in  the  more  densely  populated  districts. 

County  Prisons 

Instead  of  leaving  prisoners  to  serve  short  sentences  in 
county  jails  in  idleness,  a  number  of  counties  have  established 
prison  farms  and  workhouses  to  which  such  prisoners  are  as- 
signed. Mecklenburg  County  has  for  several  years  maintained 
a  reformatory  for  white  women.  No  provision  has  been  made 
in  this  county  for  Negro  women,  who  continue  to  serve  their 
sentences  in  the  county  jail.  New  Hanover,  Bertie,  Forsyth, 
Guilford,  Durham,  and  Rowan  counties  operate  the  larger 
prison  farms  for  men.  Numerous  other  counties  have  a  few 
prisoners,  both  men  and  women  of  both  races,  serving  sentences 
at  the  county  homes.  Some  of  these  counties  have  provided 
separate  quarters  for  the  prisoners  while  others  provide  separate 
rooms  in  the  county  homes.  Generally  speaking,  these  are  not 
satisfactory  arrangements.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of 
600  prisoners  are  serving  sentences  in  these  local  prisons.  In- 
complete reports  for  the  two-year  period  show  that  4200  pris- 
oners were  committed  to  serve  sentences  in  this  manner. 

County  Homes 

Eighty-four  counties  have  county  homes  where  inmates 
actually  live.  Two  additional  homes  are  not  in  use.  A  third  uses 
the  former  county  home  for  a  county  hospital. 

The  Lee  County  Home  was  burned  in  1932  but  a  new  home 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Henderson,  Tyrrell  and 
Washington  Counties  have  built  new  county  homes.  Tyrrell  and 
Washington  homes  were  built  with  the  aid  of  Federal  Relief 
Funds.  Beaufort,  Craven  and  Brunswick  Counties  have  drawn 
plans  for  new  homes.  With  the  aid  of  Federal  Relief  funds 
numerous  other  county  homes  have  been  remodeled  or  other- 
wise improved. 

Of  the  84  homes  the  superintendent  is  paid  a  salary  in  63 
counties.  The  method  of  payment  to  the  superintendents  in 
two  counties  is  unknown ;  a  third  county  pays  a  salary  and  a 
fee.  In  18  counties  the  basis  of  pay  is  the  fee  system.  Other 
advantages,  such  as  houses,  water,  lights,  fuel,  often  the  use 
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of  farm  land,  free  of  charge,  are  often  granted  in  addition  to 
the  stated  fee  or  salary. 

The  salaries  of  all  superintendents  are  not  on  record,  but  of 
those  known  the  salaries  vary  from  $40.00  a  month  to  as  high 
as  $185.00  a  month.   Very  few  exceed  $100.00. 

The  fees  paid  per  inmate  per  month  vary  from  a  low  of 
$5.50  to  a  high  of  $22.50.    Of  the  18  counties  paying  fees: 

1  pays  $  5.50 


7.50 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
15.00 
22.50 


Population:  The  reports  from  the  county  auditors  show  an 
average  daily  population  during  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1933, 
of  3,254  (actual  figures  for  only  78,  estimates  for  the  remain- 
ing six).  These  figures  include  approximately  200  prisoners 
serving  time  at  the  home.  This  indicates  that  the  average  daily 
population  of  county  homes  in  the  84  counties  (prisoners  ex- 
cluded) is  approximately  3,050.  A  second  estimate  is  obtained 
from  the  reports  of  inspection.  These  inspections  cover  a  period 
of  six  months,  from  November  1,  1933,  through  April,  1934. 
Count  was  made  at  the  time  of  inspection  of  the  population  in 
79  counties,  with  partial  count  in  three  additional  ones.  On 
this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  population  (prisoners 
excluded)  of  the  84  county  homes  at  the  time  of  inspection  was 
2,975. 

A  count  of  132  children  in  county  homes  (both  races  and 
sexes  included  above)  was  made  during  the  period  of  inspection. 
The  total  children  (under  16  years)  in  county  homes  will  ap- 
proximate 140.  In  two  county  homes,  Burke  and  Haywood,  39 
of  these  children  were  found. 

Of  the  2,682  inmates  counted  in  77  counties  1,876  are  white 
and  806  are  Negro.  Swain  and  Robeson  counties  were  eliminated 
from  the  count  because  of  the  Indian  population  being  included 
in  the  county's  figures  for  whites.  The  white  county  home  in- 
mates in  the  77  counties  constitute  .1044  per  cent  of  the  total 
white  population  in  the  same  counties,  while  the  806  Negro  in- 
mates constitute  .1032  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population. 
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Though  the  type  of  inmate  in  the  county  homes  of  the  State 
is  predominantly  the  aged  and  feeble  who  ordinarily  are  ex- 
pected to  need  care  and  personal  attention,  only  16  of  the  84 
counties  report  a  nurse  on  the  staff.  Of  these  7  are  reported  as 
Registered  Nurses.  All  the  counties  have  arrangements  whereby 
medical  care  and  attention  are  available  to  the  inmates. 

Equipment:  Bathing  facilities  are  available  in  60  of  the 
homes.  In  three  of  them  provisions  are  not  available  for  the 
Negro  inmates.  In  twenty-three  of  the  homes  no  attempts  at 
modern  bathing  facilities  for  either  race  have  been  made. 

Toilet  facilities  are  included  in  the  equipment  for  64  of  the 
homes.  The  same  three  mentioned  above  have  only  outdoor  pit 
toilets  for  the  Negroes.  Of  the  20  homes  which  have  no  inside 
toilets  at  least  seven  do  not  meet  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Fourteen  homes  do  not  yet  have  electric 
lights.    The  majority  of  the  14  still  use  the  oil  lamps. 

Forty-nine  of  the  homes  have  furnace  heat.  The  remainder 
use  stoves,  open  fire  places  and  even  heaters  made  from  oil 
drums. 

As  to  fire  protection  of  the  buildings  and  equipment,  54  have 
been  classed  as  "fair,"  while  30  have  been  listed  as  "poor."  The 
former  group  includes  "safe"  buildings  while  the  latter  group 
include  some  that  are  distinctly  dangerous.  The  following  tabu- 
lation shows  the  classification  of  the  84  homes  as  to  type  of 
maintenance  and  type  of  plant: 

Adequate  Inadequate 

Plant  Plant  Total 

Good  maintenance  12  2  14 

Fair   maintenance    23  18  41 

Poor  maintenance   5  24  29 

Totals  40  44  84 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  12.5  per  cent  of  the  ade- 
quate buildings  are  maintained  "poor"  while  54.5  per  cent  of  the 
"poor"  buildings  are  also  poorly  maintained.  It  is  probable  that 
the  influence  with  provides  adequate  buildings  is  also  at  work 
providing  adequate  care. 

Methods  of  Paying  the  Superintendent  and  Results:  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  find  if  there  is  any  relationship  between 
adequacy  of  building  and  method  of  paying  the  superintendent; 
also  between  the  method  of  pay  and  the  type  of  maintenance. 
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These  relationships  must  be  estimated  relatively  as  no  means 
of  actual  measuring  are  available. 

The  following  tables  are  made  from  last  inspection  reports: 

SUPERINTENDENT  PAID  ON  SALARY  BASIS 

Buildings  Adequate  Inadequate 

No.        Percent  No.  Percent 

Good  maintenance  11  17.19  2  3.12 

Fair   maintenance   19  29.69  15  23.44 

Poor    maintenance    2  3.12  15  23.44 

Totals  32  50.00  32  50.00 

SUPERINTENDENT   PAID    ON    FEE    BASIS 

Goood  maintenance  1  5.55  0  0 

Fair   maintenance   3  16.67  4  22.22 

Poor  maintenance   3  16.67  7  38.89 

Totals  7  38.89  11  61.11 

Only  82  of  the  84  county  homes  were  tabulated.  Insufficient 
information  made  it  necessary  to  omit  two  counties.  From 
tables  compiled  it  is  observed  that  78.05%  of  the  82  counties 
pay  the  superintendent  on  a  salary  basis.  The  "salaried"  coun- 
ties have  82.05%  of  the  "adequate"  buildings  and  85.45%  of  the 
"fair"  and  "good"  maintenance.  The  figures  clearly  indicate 
that  the  counties  paying  on  a  salary  basis  have  better  home 
conditions,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  cause. 

In  an  effort  to  compare  per  capita  costs  for  maintenance,  16 
counties  using  the  fee  system  and  61  using  the  salary  system 
were  studied.  These  calculations  were  based  on  the  county 
auditors'  reports  of  total  expenditures  for  maintenance.  The 
median  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  total  77 
county  homes  is  $12.70.  The  average  is  $13.66  with  a  minimum 
at  $2.25  and  maximum  $32.41.  By  comparison  it  is  found  that 
the  61  "salaried"  counties  have  a  median  cost  of  $12.19.  The 
average  is  $12.93  with  $2.25  and  $22.63  low  and  high  respec- 
tively. 

The  16  "fee"  counties  have  a  median  cost  of  $16.87 ;  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $16.46;  and  low  and  high  costs  $6.91  and  $32.41  re- 
spectively. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  above  figures  is  that  the 
counties  paying  the  superintendent  on  a  salary  basis  are  main- 
tained at  about  $4.68  per  person  per  month  cheaper.    That  is 
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the  "fee"  counties  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of  38.39  per  cent 
higher  than  the  "salaried"  counties.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
getting  results  inferior  to  the  results  in  the  "salaried"  counties. 
The  findings  themselves  seem  to  recommend  to  the  counties 
using  the  fee  system  that  a  salary  system  should  be  adopted. 

The  total  value  of  county  home  and  county  farm  property 
in  80  counties  is  estimated  at  $3,686,884.00. 

The  total  maintenance  for  county  home  inmates  is  estimated 
at  $500,531.00. 

The  reports  from  the  count  auditors  in  49  counties  showed 
an  estimated  value  of  $107,688.00  of  farm  and  garden  produce 
raised  and  used  in  the  local  county  homes.  Several  others  re- 
ported "amounts  used  not  known."  The  county  home  farm 
activities  however  offer  very  little  competition  in  the  market 
with  producers,  as  23  homes  reported  sold  $14,221.84  worth  of 
produce.    Most  others  reported  "nothing  sold." 

District  Homes 

Chapter  129,  Public  Laws  1931,  was  passed  in  order  to  en- 
able any  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  to  establish  and  operate 
district  homes  in  place  of  county  homes.  Although  a  group  of 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  another  north- 
eastern group  of  counties  have  given  this  plan  serious  considera- 
tion, no  definite  agreements  have  yet  been  reached. 

Virginia  has  used  this  plan  to  good  advantage  in  that  a 
number  of  district  homes  are  now  being  operated  more  economic- 
ally and  with  more  efficient  care  for  the  inmates  and  patients. 

VII.  state  institutions 

Prison  System 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  placed  the  county 
prison  camps  and  prisoners  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  there  were  those  who  felt  that  the 
plan  would  be  a  failure.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
change  was  wise  both  from  the  economic  and  social  points  of 
view.  Further  coordination  of  the  State's  efforts  in  this  respect 
by  consolidating  the  Prison  Division  of  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Prison  Department  under  the  new  State 
Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  in  so  short  a  time  as 
one  year  is  also  proving  that  centralization  has  many  advantages. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  every  able-bodied  prisoner 
has  work  and  both  the  working  and  housing  conditions  have 
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been  greatly  improved.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Division 
of  Institutions  has  made  two  surveys  of  conditions  at  Caledonia. 
On  both  occasions  the  findings  and  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  Prison  Department  of  the  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission  have  been  accepted.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  toward  establishing  a  model  prison 
farm  at  Caledonia. 

Outstanding  needs  at  present  are  more  adquate  living  quar- 
ters for  the  employees;  better  facilities  for  handling  milk;  and 
improved  sanitary  conditions  outside  the  prison  quarters.  Plans 
for  making  these  improvements  are  under  way. 

Caswell  Training  School 

During  the  latter  part  of  1932,  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner, 
through  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  to  have  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  conditions  at  Caswell  Training  School.  Numerous 
complaints  and  several  inspections  revealed  that  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  conditions  at  the  Institution  had  consist- 
ently grown  worse. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Division  of  Institutions  and 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1933  and  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  to  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  on  May  15th. 

The  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  con- 
tained in  the  report: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Superintendent  has  left  too  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  the  work  within  the  institution  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

2.  Neither  the  Superintendent  nor  the  Medical  Director  gives 
adequate  supervision  to  employees  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  inmates. 

3.  The  Medical  Director  spends  too  little  time  on  the  job, 
leaving  too  much  responsibility  to  the  head  nurse.  He  does 
not  make  frequent  rounds  to  see  that  inmates  are  well  pro- 
vided for  and  to  see  that  the  institution  is  kept  in  sanitary 
condition.  He  gives  practically  no  supervision  to  diets, 
preparation  and  serving  of  food. 

4.  For  the  reasons  given  above  the  institution  for  some  time 
has  been  poorly  managed  in  most  respects. 

5.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  air  of  depression  and  dissatis- 
faction   throughout    the    institution,    due    in    considerable 
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measure  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  forced  to  run  on  a  re- 
duced budget.  In  no  other  institution  under  our  supervi- 
sion have  we  found  such  a  pessimistic  attitude. 

6.  A  larger  population  turn-over  cannot  be  expected  unless 
more  adequate  facilities  for  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing are  provided;  provisions  made  for  sterilization  of  a 
larger  number  of  inmates  with  a  view  to  parole;  and  the 
capacity  of  the  institution  is  increased. 

7.  The  Superintendent,  Medical  Director,  Business  Manager 
are  too  well  paid,  in  view  of  the  salaries  paid  other  em- 
ployees, and  the  fact  that  they  receive  the  allowance  in 
money,  prerequisites  and  servants,  mentioned  in  the  report. 

8.  The  salaries  of  the  Kitchen  Supervisor,  Music  Teacher, 
Farmer  and  Dairyman  are  not  in  line  with  the  compensa- 
tion to  other  employees. 

9.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  segregating  tubercular 
patients. 

10.  Operating  room  and  laboratory  facilities  are   used  infre- 
quently. 

11.  Other  available  space  in  the  Administration  Building  is 
not  being  used  to  best  advantage. 

12.  The  institution  is  in  need  of  psychological  services  which 
are  not  now  provided. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Caswell  Training  School  Board 
be  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly  and  to  bring  about  a  reorganization  to  the 
end  that  the  institution  may  function  effectively. 

2.  That  buildings  should  be  put  in  good  repair  at  an  early  date. 

3.  The  Administration  Building  should  be  carefully  studied 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  space  to  greater  advantage, 
thereby  increasing  the  capacity.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
provide  an  isolation  ward  for  tubercular  patients  by  moving 
the  Administrative  offices  to  the  first  floor,  making  the  sec- 
ond floor  available  exclusively  for  hospital  and  medical 
work.  A  portion  of  the  third  floor  could  be  used  for  hospi- 
tal purposes. 

4.  It  is  also  recommended  that  a  farm  colony  unit  be  estab- 
lished for  older,  high  grade  boys. 

The  Rankin  report  submitted  to  Governor  McLean  in  1926, 
contains  the  following  as  one  of  five  service  objectives 
recommended : 

"The  colonization  of  at  least  60  per  cent  of  all  inmates  with 
I.Q.s  of  above  40  who  have  been  in  the  institution  for  a 
period  of  five  years.   It  is  believed  that  the  present  manage- 
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ment  of  Caswell  Training  School  should  not  be  expected 
to  attain  this  service  objective  in  less  than  three  years." 

5.  We  recommend  careful  study  of  all  inmates  with  intelli- 
gence quotients  above  75,  with  a  view  to  selecting  as  many 
as  possible  for  placement  in  homes  of  relatives  or  in  foster 
homes. 

Governor  Ehringhaus  appointed  a  new  Board  of  Directors 
and  on  August  24th  this  Board  held  a  meeting  at  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Institution.  At 
the  request  of  a  committee  from  the  new  Board  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Institutions  was  asked  to  submit  the  results  of 
the  investigation  to  the  Board. 

On  August  30th,  Mr.  E.  V.  Webb,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
announced  that  Dr.  F.  M.  Register  of  Goldsboro  had  been  elected 
superintendent.  Other  changes  including  the  Medical  Director 
were  also  made  and  the  Institution  was  completely  reorganized. 

As  a  result  of  this  reorganization  the  Institution  has  taken 
on  new  life  and  the  morale  of  both  the  personnel  and  the  inmates 
has  been  raised  to  a  much  higher  level. 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  the  physical  plant  have  been 
made  in  so  far  as  the  appropriation  to  the  Institution  would 
permit  and  other  improvements  have  been  made  possible  through 
Civil  Works  Administration  Projects. 

SOME  INSTITUTIONAL  NEEDS 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  Charitable,  Penal  and  Correctional 
Institutions,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Institutions 
and  Corrections,  will  again  issue  their  biennial  reports  in  one 
volume  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  state  here  in  detail  the  needs 
and  developments. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  State  Hospitals 
and  Caswell  Training  School  are  in  great  need  of  additional 
funds  to  meet  the  increasing  demands.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Caswell  Training  School  where  additional  buildings  are 
needed. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  of  1933,  provided  that  Negro 
feeble-minded  could  be  committed  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Golds- 
boro no  funds  have  been  available  to  make  provision  for  such 
cases.  Sufficient  appropriations  should  be  made  to  establish 
a  colony  to  care  for  this  group. 
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The  need  for  this  State  to  take  over  the  North  Carolina  In- 
dustrial School  for  Negro  Girls;  establish  suitable  buildings 
and  carry  on  effectively  the  work  started  by  the  Federation  of 
Negro  Women's  Clubs,  is  one  which  should  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  1934  General  Assembly. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  provisions  for  women  prisoners  are 
exceedingly  inadequate  in  the  Central  Prison  and  that  the  State 
Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at  Kinston  has  not  in  the 
past  received  sufficient  financial  support  from  the  State  to  en- 
large or  even  maintain  the  present  set-up  in  a  manner  to  en- 
able the  Institution  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  we  rec- 
ommend that  a  Women's  Prison  be  established  with  ample 
facilities  to  handle  both  the  women  misdemeanants  and  the 
felons.  Classification  facilities  should  of  course  be  provided  to 
take  care  of  the  two  races  and  the  different  types  of  offenders. 
The  only  places  available  for  Negro  women  misdemeanants  are 
the  county  jails  and  county  workhouses. 

The  four  correctional  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
are  endeavoring  to  individualize  their  training  and  treatment 
programs.  This  work  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  unless 
social  case  work  services  such  as  indicated  under  the  discus- 
sion on  Juvenile  Parole  Work  are  available. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  most  clearly  at  the  State  Home 
and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  where  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson, 
Superintendent,  has  been  conducting  classification  meetings 
twice  a  month  since  April  1,  1934.  In  the  words  of  Miss  Robson, 
"the  social  workers'  report  will  give  information  concerning 
the  social  factors  which  have  inflenced  the  child's  welfare  and 
especially  stressing  the  liabilities  and  assets  that  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  future  planning. 

"Classification  procedure  from  the  standpoint  of  institutional 
treatment  is  proving  itself  to  be  the  most  constructive  plan  in 
use  in  that  it  provides :  an  ideal  administrative  system  for  in- 
dividualized routine  case  study  and  record  keeping;  a  scientific 
basis  for  modern  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders; 
and  a  routine  check-up  on  progress  and  proofs  of  eligibility  for 
readjustment  in  the  community." 

Sterilization  of  institutional  cases  has  so  far  been  limited 
largely  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  and  the  State  Hospital 
at  Raleigh.  These  two  institutions  have  been  fortunate  in  that 
they  are  able  to  perform  these  operations  in  their  hospital  cen- 
ters where  facilities  for  this  work  are  available. 
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If  sterilization  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  in  North  Carolina 
it  must  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Caswell  Training  School 
should  be  able  to  provide  for  the  sterilization  of  its  inmates  in 
large  numbers,  making  larger  and  quicker  turnover  possible. 
A  rather  large  percentage  of  the  populations  of  the  correctional 
institutions  are  deficient  mentally  and  should  be  sterilized  be- 
fore being  paroled.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  should  be 
made  to  the  institutions. 

VIII.  STATISTICAL  WORK 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Division  has  endeavored  to 
improve  its  statistical  service  by  obtaining  regular  monthly 
reports  on  population  movements  from  the  county  institutions. 
Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  monthly  re- 
ports from  the  State  institutions,  but  reports  from  the  county 
institutions  have  not  been  satisfactory  in  that  an  average  of 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  county  homes,  county  jails  and 
county  prisons  have  reported  regularly.  By  supplementing  the 
reports  with  information  obtained  through  inspections  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  available  fairly  good  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  these  institutions. 

An  addition  of  a  full-time  statistical  clerk  would  enable  the 
Division  to  further  improve  its  statistical  service. 

IX.  OTHER  WORK 

As  has  already  been  indicated  to  some  extent  in  this  report, 
the  State  Board's  responsibility  to  the  State  and  to  the  more 
than  21,000  patients  and  inmates  confined  in  the  State  and 
county  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  cannot  be 
carried  out  merely  by  making  inspections.  There  are  numerous 
services  which  the  Division  should  be  able  to  provide  to  all  the 
institutions;  services  which  can  be  rendered  only  through  a 
supervising  and  coordinating  agency.  The  maintenance  by  the 
Division  of  a  clearing  house  on  juvenile  delinquents  in  institu- 
tions and  on  parole  is  one  instance  of  such  service. 

The  Division  has  assisted  in  an  advisory  capacity  the  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in  setting  up  policies  for 
the  training  and  treatment  and  parole  of  girls  committed  to 
that  institution.  It  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  render  greater 
service  of  this  type  to  the  institutions  in  the  future. 
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Both  the  Director  of  the  Division  and  the  Field  Agent  at- 
tended the  Regional  Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  held  in 
Atlanta  in  March,  1934,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons.    The  Field  Agent  made  the  trip  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  made  a  report  on  Juvenile 
Detention  Methods  and  Facilities  to  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service  held  in  Raleigh  in  April,  1934. 


DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


The  report  of  the  work  of  this  Division  follows  the  same 
general  line  as  in  previous  reports.  Under  the  following  head- 
ings is  presented  very  briefly  the  scope  of  work  for  the  present 
biennial  period. 

I.  MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND   CASE  INVESTIGATIONS 

In  Table  I  will  be  found  presented  the  sources  from  which 
the  Division  has  received  the  cases  which  have  been  studied. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  wide  distribution  of  requests  for  this 
type  of  service. 

Table  II  gives  a  summary  of  the  types  of  cases  examined  by 
the  staff  of  this  Division. 

Table  III  presents  the  age  distribution  of  the  cases  ex- 
amined. 

II.  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  this  aspect  of  the  Division's 
activities  has  been  represented  by  lectures  and  conferences  with 
parents  and  teachers  and  other  adults  interested  in  special  cases. 
There  have  been  given  36  talks  by  members  of  the  staff  during 
this  last  biennial  period.  These  include  a  series  of  8  hours  for  a 
group  in  Emergency  Parent  Education  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
also  a  series  of  8  lectures  on  Problems  in  Mental  Hygiene  for 
Teachers  and  Parents,  sponsored  by  a  number  of  civic  organiza- 
tions and  the  Universalist  Church  at  Rocky  Mount. 

III.  ACQUISITION  AND  FILING  OF  DATA 

Due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  C  W  A  and  F  E  R  A  officials, 
for  several  months  there  have  been  placed  in  our  office  on  a 
part-time  basis,  from  one  to  three  workers.  As  a  result,  during 
the  current  period  there  have  been  added  to  the  files  of  the  Di- 
vision nearly  twice  as  many  3x5  data  cards  as  during  the  preced- 
ing biennial  period.  10,548  cards  of  this  type  bearing  data  upon 
the  State's  private  and  public  institutions  for  mental  and  nervous 
cases  have  been  added.  There  have  also  been  added  8,692  cards 
bearing  data  concerning  the  relatives  of  these  patients  and 
of  cases  examined  by  the  staff  of  this  Division. 
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IV.  INSPECTION  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTONS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws,  there 
have  been  inspections  of  both  state  and  private  institutions  for 
nervous  and  mental  cases.  The  private  institutions  licensed  are : 
Appalachian  Hall,  Asheville;  Broadoaks  Sanatorium,  Morgan- 
ton,  and  Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium,  Greensboro. 

V.    CO-OPERATIVE   WORK   WITH   STATE   AND   PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  training  of  children  in  our  State  schools  for  delinquents 
can  be  carried  on  in  an  adequate  manner  only  if  certain  facts 
concerning  these  children  are  definitely  known;  their  mental 
status  must  be  determined,  their  special  abilities  and  disabili- 
ties as  well,  and  whatever  faulty  adjustment  habits  they  may 
have  formed.  Information  of  this  type  is  equally  important  for 
parole  and  proper  placement  upon  leaving  an  institution.  This 
Division  is  now  making  studies  of  all  cases  entering  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  and  Samarcand  Manor.  . 

At  the  latter  institution  regular  bi-weekly  Classification 
Clinics  are  being  held.  These  clinics  are  attended  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Institution,  the  social  case  worker,  the  school 
principal,  teachers,  cottage  matrons,  the  recreational  director, 
the  physician  or  nurse,  the  State  Director  of  Institutions  and 
Corrections,  and  a  psychologist  from  our  Staff.  A  number  of 
cases  are  taken  up  at  each  clinic;  the  superintendent  leads  a 
discussion  of  the  individual  problems  of  each  case,  taking  up 
questions  of  general  behavior,  personal  drives,  trends  and 
thwartings,  special  abilities  and  disabilities,  personality  traits, 
cottage  placement,  school  placement,  suitable  work  and  possi- 
bilities for  parole.  From  this  discussion,  a  classification  is  made, 
goals  are  set  for  that  particular  case,  and  a  treatment  especi- 
ally suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  is  outlined.  Cases 
presented  at  these  meetings  have  been  previously  examined  by 
the  psychologist  from  this  Division  and  he  participates  in  the 
discussion  concerning  the  various  cases  and  presents  his  test 
findings  at  the  clinics. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  last  biennial  period,  this  Divi- 
sion began  a  study  of  the  entire  population  of  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School.  This  work  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1933.  The  results  showed  that  of  the  203  cases  examined  (con- 
sisting of  all  the  children  in  the  institution  during  that  period), 
the  mean  intelligence  quotient  was  73 ;  the  median  intelligence 
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quotient  was  72.  It  was  found  that  47%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion rated  below  70  in  I.  Q.  This  gave  the  institution  officials 
an  indication  of  the  type  of  child  they  were  handling  and  a  pro- 
gram especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  population  of  that 
mentality  suggested  itself. 

The  work  for  these  institutions  consumes  about  half  the 
time  of  one  of  the  psychologists  on  the  staff  of  the  Division. 
Similar  services  so  far  as  present  facilities  permit,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  the 
State  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  Morrison  Training  School,  and 
the  School  for  Delinquent  Negro  Girls  at  Efland. 

Most  of  the  orphanages  of  the  State  are  now  requiring 
mental  examinations  of  all  applicants  for  admission.  The  data 
furnished  by  these  examinations  are  playing  important  parts 
in  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  children  are  to  be  accepted. 
One  large  orphanage  of  this  type  has  felt  the  need  of  knowing 
definitely  the  capacities  of  the  children  they  are  attempting 
to  train.  As  a  result,  they  requested  an  examination  of  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  cases  to  give  them  such  information. 
The  orphanage  had  an  approximate  population  of  500  children; 
to  get  a  fair  random  sampling  of  this  group  the  scheme  was 
devised  of  going  through  the  regular  office  files  and  of  selecting 
every  fifth  card.  To  the  child  of  that  fifth  card  a  mental  exami- 
nation was  given  regardless  of  whether  the  child  was  old  or 
young,  boy  or  girl,  or  of  whether  he  or  she  was  a  problem  in  any 
way.  Thus  there  was  a  random  sampling  of  100  cases.  To 
date,  75  of  these  children  have  been  examined.  The  results 
showed  both  the  mean  and  the  median  intelligence  quotient  of 
this  group  to  be  86. 

The  examinations  this  Division  has  carried  on  in  schools 
and  institutions  certainly  suggest  the  importance  of  an  organ- 
ized community  program  for  the  education,  recreation,  super- 
vision and  care  of  mentally  subnormal  children. 

There  is  an  increasing  need  for  our  public  schools  to  de- 
velop facilities  wherein  the  subnormal  child,  through  special 
or  ungraded  classes,  can  find  a  curriculum  adapted  to  his  abil- 
ity. If  the  school  curriculum  is  not  elastic  enough  to  fit  individual 
ability,  children  of  dull  intelligence  compete  with  children  of 
normal  and  even  superior  intelligence  until  they  grow  up  into 
adulthood  with  feelings  of  inferiority,  incompetence  and  resent- 
ment resulting  in  anti-social  behavior.  The  emphasis  for  them 
should  not  be  upon  abstract  academic  work,  but  upon  a  program 
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of  training  in  vocational  skills  that  will  fit  them  to  earn  an  ade- 
quate living  and  to  adjust  in  the  community. 

VI.  NEEDS  OF  THE  DIVISION 

If  the  services  of  this  Division  are  to  be  available  to  all  State 
institutions  handling  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  now  being  used  by  two  of  the  institutions,  and  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  demands  from  all  the  other  sources  for 
the  services  of  this  Division  are  to  be  met,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  one  additional  full-time  clinical  psychologist  be  added 
to  the  Staff.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
schedule  cases  a  month  in  advance.  Several  requests  for  ex- 
aminations of  large  numbers  of  cases  by  different  institutions 
in  the  State  have  had  to  be  refused.  This  condition  will  con- 
tinue until  the  Staff  is  enlarged. 

In  each  previous  report  attention  has  been  called  to  the  large 
quantity  of  data  that  were  unavailable  for  use  because  of  the 
limited  facilities  for  properly  placing  these  data  on  file.  Through 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Relief  Appointments,  most  of  these 
data  are  now  properly  filed.  When  this  type  of  service  is  with- 
drawn, the  Division  will  again  be  confronted  with  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating data  that  it  will  be  unable  to  handle  properly.  This 
situation  can  only  be  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  filing 
clerk. 

The  efficiency  of  the  clinical  work  of  the  Division  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  staff  of  a  psychiatric 
social  service  worker. 

TABLE  I 

Sources  from  which  cases  were  referred  to  Division  of  Mental  Health 
and  Hygiene,  July  1,  1932,  to  June  30,  1934: 

I.  State  Departments  and  Institutions: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 35 

(2)  University  of  North  Carolina  5 

(3)  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  127 

(4)  Samarcand    Manor    69 

236 

II.  County  Organizations  and  Officials: 

(1)   Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare: 
County: 

Alamance     2 

Catawba     26 

Chatham    2 

Cumberland     4 

Davidson    6 
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(1)    Superintendents  of  Public   Welfare — Continued 

Duplin    

Durham    


Edgecombe    55 

Forsyth    1 

Granville    2 

Guilford   8 

Halifax    4 

Harnett    5 

Henderson   1 

Iredell     8 

McDowell  2 

Montgomery   1 

Orange   23 

Richmond     : 7 

Rowan    4 

Rutherford    7 

Stanly     2 

Union   1 

Wake    10 

Wilkes    6 

Wilson    8 


(2)   City  Departments  of  Public  Welfare: 

High   Point  46 

Winston-Salem     38 


(3)   Probation  Officers: 
Wake   County  


(4)   School  Superintendents: 

Durham    4 

Haywood    3 


(5)   County  Health  Officers: 

Chatham  County  2 


III.  Orphanages,    Schools,   and    Child-Placing    Agencies: 

(1)  Alexander  Schools,  Inc.  25 

(2)  Appalachian    School    3 

(3)  Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 1 

(4)  Mills  Home  103 

(5)  Nazareth  Home  4 

(6)  Wright    Refuge    4 


212 


84 


140 
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IV.  Miscellaneous: 

Judges    8 

Attorneys    3 

Relatives  and  Friends  19 

Ministers    3 

Self  3 

Winston-Salem  Junior  Woman's  Club 3 

Winston-Salem  Associated  Charities  5 

Durham   FERA   3 

Durham  Transient  Bureau  2 

Greensboro    FERA    % 1 

50 

Total  number  cases 739 

TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients* 
Intelligence 
Quotient  Frequency 

0-  20    3 

21-  50    63 

51-  70   237 

71-  80    167 

81-90    11 8 

91-110  - 90 

111-120  7 

121-135  2 

Data  incomplete    24 


711 


*It  should  be  noted  that  an  intelligence  quotient  itself  is  insufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis 
of  feeblemindedness.  Special  sensory  or  other  defect,  deterioration  or  injury  to  the  neural 
system,  the  presence  of  a  psychosis,  and  many  other  special  factors  have  to  be  ruled  out 
before  such  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  When  all  such  conditions  have  been  ruled  out,  or  prop- 
erly evaluated — the  I.  Q.'s  then  have  a  significance  in  relation  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  individual.  This  significance  as  bearing  upon  the  above  table  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 
From  21   to     50 — Lower   grades   of   feeblemindedness,    usually   called   imbecile. 

"       51   to     70  or  75 — Higher   grades   of   feeblemindedness,    usually   called    moron. 

"       71   or     76  to  80 — "Borderline     deficiency,     sometimes     classified     as     dullness,     often     as 
feeblemindedness"    (Terman). 

"       81   to     90 — "Dullness,   rarely   classified   as   feeblemindedness"    (Terman). 

"       91   to  110 — Normal   or   average   degree   of   intelligence. 

"     111   to   120 — Superior   intelligence. 
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Summary  of  All  Cases  Handled 

1.  Total  number  of  cases  given  Terman  Intelligence  Tests,  as 
listed  in  the  preceding  table  711 

2.  Number   diagnosed   definitely  feebleminded  without  the   ob- 
taining of  intelligence  quotients  3 

3.  Psychosis     9 

4.  Epilepsy     1 

5.  Mental  condition  undetermined  15 

Total  number  cases 739 


TABLE  III 

Age  distribution  of  cases  examined  by  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene,  July  1,  1932,  to  June  30,  1934: 

Sex 
Age 

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  

17  

18  

20 

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

32  

33  


Male 

Female 

Total 

.     1 

0 

1 

.  1 

3 

4 

.  2 

3 

5 

.  2 

7 

9 

.  15 

6 

21 

.  24 

9 

33 

.  22 

22 

44 

.  30 

18 

48 

.  28 

29 

57 

.  33 

19 

52 

.  29 

21 

50 

.  33 

22 

55 

.  37 

27 

64 

.  29 

25 

54 

36 

22 

58 

.  27 

12 

39 

.  12 

12 

24 

.  4 

6 

10 

0 

5 

5 

.  4 

2 

6 

3 

6 

9 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
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Sex 
Age  Male  Female  Total 

34    12  3 

35     10  1 

36    0  3  3 

37    0  2  2 

38    Oil 

39    10  1 

40     3  3  6 

42     112 

45     2  0  2 

48     10                          1 

49     Oil 

54    3                         0                         3 

Data   incomplete    40 

Total  number  cases 739 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  WORK 


I.   ORGANIZATION—DIVISION   OF   WORK   AMONG   NEGROES 

The  Division  of  Work  among  Negroes  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  had  its  beginning 
in  1925.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund.  For  this  grant  the  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  are  grateful  and  so  great  was  the  impression 
of  the  work  that  in  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  Negro  welfare, 
making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  State  set-up.  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  A.  Oxley  was  chosen  to  head  this  work.  He  was  a 
man  of  broad  experience  and  came  into  the  work  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  presented  themselves.  Over  a  period 
of  nearly  nine  years  he  did  much  in  crystallizing  opinion  in 
North  Carolina  which  is  evidenced  by  the  advancement  of  race 
relations  within  the  State  over  the  past  decade. 

The  first  of  April  1934,  Lieutenant  Oxley  was  tendered  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  headed  by  Miss  Frances  Perkins. 
At  the  instance  of  his  resignation,  Wm.  R.  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Oxford,  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  head  the  work  among 
Negroes.  He  began  his  duties  May  1,  1934,  and  is  known  as 
Consultant  and  Field  Agent  on  Negro  Work. 

II.  OBJECTIVES 

There  has  been  a  continuation  of  major  objectives  laid  down 
in  the  early  development  of  the  program  for  Negro  work.  Chief 
among  them  are :  stimulation  of  self-help  activities  among  Ne- 
groes; placement  of  trained  Negro  social  workers  as  members 
of  staffs  of  local,  public  and  private  welfare  agencies;  coopera- 
tion with  the  program  for  National  Negro  Health  improvement ; 
cooperation  with  organization  of  Farm  and  Home  Clubs;  and 
encouragement  of  more  adequate  provisions  for  recreational 
facilities  for  Negroes. 

III.  WORK   OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  WELFARE 

The  organization  of  social  forces  in  Negro  communities  and 
the  placement  of  trained  Negro  social  workers  is  imperative. 
The  continual  unemployment  situation  in  our  State,  with  little 
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permanency  of  employment  leaves  the  Negro  forming  the  ma- 
jority of  our  case  load.  The  Negro  forms  more  than  twenty-five 
percent  of  our  total  population  and  approximately  sixty  percent 
of  our  case  load.  In  spite  of  the  many  handicaps  since  1929,  the 
Negro's  faith  in  North  Carolina  has  registered  high.  The  fact 
that  in  many  cases  he  has  been  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first 
to  be  fired  has  not  crushed  his  spirit;  he  has  been  able  to  hold 
his  head  up,  smile  and  look  with  hope  to  the  future.  The  wide- 
spread unemployment  of  Negroes  is  a  problem  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  especially  around  the  mill 
towns,  the  situation  has  at  times  been  serious.  Four  or  five 
thousand  or  more  Negroes  were  found  in  and  about  one  of  these 
centers  and  the  unemployment  of  Negroes  gives  one  grave  con- 
sideration. That  city  is  no  different  from  some  of  the  others  in 
the  State.  In  sections  of  the  east  conditions  are  no  better.  A 
large  number  during  tobacco  season  find  employment  in  ware- 
houses and  factories.  Other  jobs  are  no  longer  Negro  jobs,  but 
jobs  for  any  depressed  group  and  the  Negro  has  suffered.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Negro  population  over  a  period  of  ten  years  increased  200,- 
000.  Even  with  the  shifting  to  normalcy  we  will  still  have  our 
social  problems  and  must  find  a  way  to  carry  on. 

The  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  finds  conditions  im- 
proved in  many  quarters  of  the  State.  There  is  a  growing  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  persons  in  authority  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  citizens  of  the  State  must  be  cared  for  in  this  emergency. 
Every  effort  has  been  and  is  being  put  forth  to  bring  about  a 
better  racial  feeling  all  along  the  line.  Local  officials  are  con- 
stantly contacted  in  behalf  of  the  colored  constituency  and  the 
aid  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  is  always  offered. 
The  methods  that  were  used  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  present  crisis. 

IV.  training  and  placement  of  negro  workers 

The  number  of  Negroes  employed  as  members  of  staffs  of 
local,  public  and  private  social  agencies  has  steadily  increased. 
The  last  biennial  report  showed  twenty-six.  To  date  there  are 
approximately  eighty-two  persons  working  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  Two  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institutes  for  the  train- 
ing of  Negro  social  workers  have  been  held  during  the  biennium. 
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The  1933  and  1934  Institutes  were  held  at  The  Bishop  Tuttle 
Training  School  for  Social  Work,  St.  Augustine's  College,  Ra- 
leigh. These  Institutes  offer  opportunity  for  supplementary 
training  to  Negro  workers  in  county  and  city  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  to  workers  with  Associated  Charities  and  other 
public  and  private  social  agencies.  The  Bishop  Tuttle  Training 
School  offers  splendid  opportunity  to  young  women  looking 
forward  to  social  work  as  a  profession.  Ninety-seven  percent 
of  the  graduates  from  this  school  are  employed  in  this  and  other 
states.  The  work  done  by  these  graduates  meets  the  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  various  agencies  in  a  very  commendable  man- 
ner. There  will  be  sent  from  this  State  ten  Negro  case-workers 
for  a  quarter's  study  at  some  A  grade  school  of  social  Work.  This 
opportunity  for  study  is  being  made  possible  by  the  Federal 
Relief  Administration.  The  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes 
has  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  these  persons 
who  are  to  go. 

V.  CASEWORK 

Inter-state  and  intra-state  case  work  problems  concerning 
Negroes  have  been  considered  in  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare,  where  such  problems  are  handled.  Whenever 
the  request  comes  to  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  for 
assistance  in  these  matters  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  get  the 
very  best  results. 

VI.  PAROLE  WORK 

The  Commissioner  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  continues  to  call 
upon  the  services  of  the  Consultant  and  Advisor  on  Negro  work 
in  matters  relating  to  investigations  and  reports  on  applications 
of  Negro  prisoners  for  executive  clemency  and  paroles  when 
such  service  is  needed.  The  work  done  by  the  Division,  whether 
in  capital  cases  or  in  recommendation  for  parole,  has  received 
commendation  of  the  Parole  Commissioner.  In  the  gathering 
of  information  and  the  preparation  of  reports  on  these  cases 
it  has  often  been  necessary  for  the  Consultant  and  Field  Agent 
on  Negro  Work  to  make  special  trips  to  various  sections  of  the 
State.  This  service,  within  the  availability  of  travel  funds,  is 
gladly  rendered. 
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VII.  PUBLICITY 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  Work  Among 
Negroes  to  the  public.  The  press,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
has  carried  releases  and  special  stories  on  the  general  program 
of  the  work.  Colleges,  schools,  churches,  and  interracial  meet- 
ings and  communities  and  associations  touching  all  phases  of 
Negro  life  have  been  covered  during  the  past  biennium.  The 
Consultant  and  Field  Agent  addressed  the  following  summer 
schools  during  the  past  biennium:  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College,  Greensboro;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh;  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College,  Winston-Salem;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Virginia;  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Virginia;  North 
Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham;  Johnson  C.  Smith  Uni- 
versity, Charlotte;  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School,  Eliza- 
beth City,  and  Fayetteville  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville. 

VIII.  FEDERAL  relief 

The  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Relief  Administration  in  an  advisory 
and  helpful  capacity  when  called  upon.  References  are  furnished 
with  regard  to  capable  Negro  case-workers  in  the  various  wel- 
fare organizations  of  the  State. 

IX.  HELP  FOR  THE  MASSES 

There  is  a  group  of  people  who  need  special  attention  in  our 
State.  This  group  comprises  more  than  seventy-five  percent 
of  the  entire  Negro  population.  The  question  presenting  itself 
has  been,  "what  can  we  best  do  to  help  them?"  The  idea  centered 
upon  is  a  practical  one.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Division 
of  Work  Among  Negroes  sponsor  throughout  the  State  "Negro 
Workers  Institutes."  These  institutes  will  have  as  their  stu- 
dents in  a  very  large  way  those  persons  from  the  lowly  walks 
of  life.  There  is  a  group  who  must  do  the  service  work  in  the 
homes  and  we  propose  to  dignify  as  far  as  possible  this  work. 
Courses  to  be  offered  include : 

Personal  care 

Good  manners 

Child  care 

Home  making 

How  to  prepare  the  meal 

Health  Education 

Necessity  for  Efficiency 
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Local  school  teachers,  welfare  workers,  physicians,  nurses 
and  Home  Economics  workers  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  this  program.  More  than  a  dozen  welfare  superin- 
tendents have  been  interviewed  in  addition  to  Negroes  in  various 
walks  of  life  and  they  all  seem  to  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
needs  of  the  day. 

X.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  North  Carolina  among  Negroes  can 
be  greatly  curbed  by  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  as  to  the 
needs  for  more  adequate  recreational  facilities  and  a  larger 
opportunity  for  club  life.  In  almost  every  town  and  city,  play- 
grounds are  inadequate  and  other  forms  of  recreation  are  prac- 
tically lacking. 

XI.  STAFF  AND  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  consists 
of  a  Consultant  and  one  office  assistant.  The  Negro  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  continues  to  render  very  effective  assistance  in  various 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  personnel  of  the  Negro  Advisory  Committee  follows: 
*Dr.  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Char- 
lotte ;  Rev.  R.  I.  Johnson,  New  Bern ;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson,  Dur- 
ham; Dr.  P.  M.  Smith,  Hickory;  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson; 
Miss  Adela  F.  Ruffin,  Asheville ;  President  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fay- 
etteville;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Avant,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Throughout  the  years  Dr.  Atkins  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  Welfare  Work  Among  Negroes  in  North  Carolina.  His 
passing  in  June  was  a  great  loss  to  the  educational  and  social 
work  of  this  state,  and  the  Division  of  Work  among  Negroes 
will  greatly  miss  his  friendly  counsel  and  good  judgment. 
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recapitulation  of  recommendations  requiring 
legislation 

1.  a.    That   increased   appropriations   be  made   to   the   State 

charitable  and  correctional  institutions  for  maintenance. 

b.    That   appropriations   to   the   State   institutions   include 
sufficient  funds  for  sterilization. 

2.  That  the  State  take  over,  enlarge  and  operate  the  Industrial 
School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland. 

3.  That  the  State  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
for  feeble-minded  Negroes  at  the  State  Hospital  in  Golds- 
boro. 

4.  That  an  annual  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  of  $65,000,  and  an  an- 
nual Boarding  Home  Fund  of  $15,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  coming  biennial. 

5.  That  further  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  illegitimate 
child  be  enacted. 

6.  That  the  State  establish  a  Woman's  Prison  with  classifica- 
tion facilities  sufficient  to  handle  women  misdemeanants 
now  committed  to  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  at 
Kinston,  and  the  felons  now  committed  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

.7.  That  the  State  establish  and  operate  district  jails  in  place 
of  the  present  county  jails. 

8.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  through  the  State  School 
Machinery  Act  for  restoring  to  the  county  welfare  budgets 
the  subsidy  allowed  in  1931-33,  for  school  attendance  work. 

9.  That  ungraded  classes  and  other  special  facilities  and  equip- 
ment be  provided  in  our  public  schools  for  the  subnormal 
child. 

10.  That  specialized  training  be  provided  the  child  with  a  com- 
bination of  defects. 

11.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  salary  and  traveling  expense 
of  an  additional  field  agent  for  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare; for  the  salary  and  travel  expense  of  two  field  agents 
in  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections,  who  shall 
serve  also  in  the  capacity  of  parole  agents  for  these  insti- 
tutions; for  either  a  clinical  psychologist  or  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  for  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and  for 
extra  clerical  assistance  in  the  Department. 
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